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Top—Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co.’s display, which won first prize at Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association conven- 
tion. Bottom—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association display at same convention. See stories on pages 51-52 
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A Timberland Report 


Not just another cruise. 


A Lacey Timber Report provides essential 
working knowledge of a property for all 
purposes and for permanent use. 


Such a report is more complete and reliable 
than the usual “cruise” because it embodies 
the results of a forest survey based on engi- 
neering methods. 
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It is needed to establish 
sound values; to plan op- 
erations; for industrial for- 
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Paneled with Beautiful Birch 


From the lumberman’s standpoint it should 
be wood. And it may well be—from the 
builder's. 


Unusual effects in interior finish are a 
matter of course with plywood panels. The 
use of native or foreign woods creates 
interiors of surpassing beauty as no other 
material will. 


In private home or public building there 
are countless opportunities for the lumber- 
man to suggest the use of plywood. 
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American Plywood is a recognized source 
of supply for the finest in ply wood paneling. 


American Plywood Corporation 


New London Wisconsin 
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Maintenance Costs 
with PARSON’S 
WHITE BRASS 
S.A. 


High speed and heavy duty bearings 
babbitted with Parsons White Brass S. A. 
insures the maximum bearing service be- 
cause of its high compressive strength and 
low friction coefficient. Write for Bulletin. 


CRAMP BRASS & IRON FOUNDRIES Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Hubbell tables for breakfast nooks have been tried and proved — 
lumber concerns have sold Hubbell tables for years. 
They'll tell you the Hubbell pays! 


Send for illustrated and colored folder 


The HUBBELL 
MANUFACTURING 


Campau Bldg. 


co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Insurance Policy Holders Contribute to General Tax Funds 


ROM time to time attention has 
been drawn to the fact that spe- 
cial license fees, levied ostensibly 

as measures of governmental control, 
constitute a form of special taxation. 
For example, while it is a general 
rule among States to apply automo- 
bile license fees and gas taxes to road 
construction, it is believed that in 
several States money derived from 
these sources is diverted to the gen- 
eral tax fund. State supervision of 
insurance affords a striking example 
of this method of levying special 
taxes upon groups that otherwise pay 
the same taxes that are assessed 
against property owners. 

In a bulletin of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States ap- 
pears the following statement con- 
cerning the results of a survey made 
by the insurance department of that 
organization: 


“A survey of special insurance 


taxes for 1928 reveals that $92,178,- 
971 was collected by all the States— 
an increase of $7,615,896, or 9.01 per- 
cent over 1927. Of this sum, total 
expenditures of the various State in- 
surance departments aggregated but 
$3,956,708, although representing an 
increase of $438,064, or 12.45 per- 
cent over 1927. In other words, on 
the average, out of every dollar col- 
lected in 1928, only 4.29 cents were 
spent for service to policyholders for 
whose benefit the levying of the taxes 
was originally intended. The remain- 
der, amounting to 95.71 cents of 
every dollar of tax, was used for gen- 
eral revenue purposes.” 
Presumably, the purpose of the 
States in imposing license fees or 
taxes upon insurance policy holders 
through their companies was to pro- 
tect them from irresponsible opera- 
tors. On this theory the end aimed 
at would be achieved if the taxes 


levied were enough only to cover the 
costs of supervision. The fact that 
but a little more than 4 percent of 
such taxes was needed by the de. 
partments for which they were levied 
in 1928 indicates the injustice of this 
form of special taxation. Another 
important aspect of the matter is the 
enormous increase in this form of 
taxation, as indicated by the gain of 
$7,615,896, or 9.01 percent in 1928 
over 1927. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that the increase in cost of op- 
erating insurance departments of the 
various States was 12.45 percent, a 
rate exceeding that of the increase in 
the total fund. This means, of course, 
that, aside from its injustice, this 
form of indirect taxation provides a 
fund for the expansion of bureau- 
cracy that is beyond the direct con- 
trol of the taxpayers... Evidently, the 
whole scheme of State control over 
insurance requires investigation. 





Varied Benefits Derived From Association Membership 


OME years ago the secretary of 
S one of the larger retail lumber- 

men’s associations was asked by 
one of his members what the organi- 
zation did for its members to justify 
its existence. The secretary said that 
for a moment he was at a loss to give 
an adequate answer. The question 
was not altogether a fair one, be- 
cause the function of the association 
can not be considered independently 
of the function of the dealer in his 
associational relations. In general 
the association is designed merely as 
an instrumentality for co-operative 
activities of its members. It is 
formed on the theory that there is 
work to be done collectively in behalf 
of the group that members of the 
group could not do individually. 

An association that functioned 
only once a year, during the two or 
three days of the convention, would 
be hardly worthy of the name. A 
member who derived no benefits from 
his membership beyond those offered 
in the convention program could 
hardly be expected to rate the or- 
ganization highly. The fact is that 


the lumber association to be worthy 
of its name and to live up to its op- 
portunities must function actively 
all the time, and it must make such 
frequent contacts with its members 
as shall impel them to avail them- 
selves of the benefits and opportuni- 
ties afforded through membership. 
One of the most discouraging as- 
pects of association work is- that 
many members neglect to avail them- 
selves of the services they actually 
pay for. But experienced association 
workers eventually become somewhat 
reconciled to this indifference in the 
belief that the active loyalty of the 
relatively few produces benefits for 
the entire membership sufficient to 
warrant the expenditure of money 
and labor. After all, the biggest 
loser is the member who does not 
avail himself of the benefits offered. 
Ordinarily, an annual convention 
of lumbermen presents a program of 
varied character, including the con- 
sideration of officers’ reports, selec- 
tion of officers and committees, dis- 
cussion of problems and policies and 
the presentation of instructive or en- 


tertaining addresses. Not the least 
important part of the program some- 
times is the entertainment. There 
is at least the possibility of benefit 
from contact with others and per- 
haps interchange of information and 
experience. Some of the finest sat- 
isfactions in life arise from acquain- 
tanceships and friendships made at 
conventions. 

However mixed the annual conven- 
tion program may be, its aim and 
purpose are to send each member back 
to his home and his yard better 
equipped to conduct his business 
profitably. Each convention trip, 
therefore, ought to constitute a step 
in advance, in improvement. In this 
aspect the annual convention is 4 
school in lumber merchandising and 
in business management. Whether 
it pays any member or not will be 
determined by the member himself. 
If he takes nothing new back home 
with him or if he fails to put into 
practical use the new methods or 
new ideas he acquires at the annual 
meeting, he can hardly count much 
gain from attendance. 
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Adding to Live Stock Profits by Improving Farm Structures 


T THE annual convention of 
A the Northwestern Lumber- 

men’s Association held last 
week experts in farm building con- 
struction told the retail dealers how 
they could bring profit to live stock 
raisers, to their communities and to 
themselves by promoting economies 
in the planning, constructing and re- 
modeling of farm buildings. In some 
of its aspects the farm resembles a 
factory, and so far as practicable the 
economies of construction, of ar- 
rangement and sequence of opera- 
tions should be patterned after those 
that have made American factories 
models of efficiency. 

As feed is the fuel that provides 
the heat that is indispensable to the 
health of animals, at the same time 
that it is the source of power in draft 
animals, of flesh and fat in food ani- 
mals and of milk in dairy cows, it 
follows that adequate and proper 
shelter is a potent factor in feed 
economy. It is always cheaper to 


maintain equable temperature by the 
proper constructing and insulating 
of farm buildings than by providing 
more fuel in the form of grain for the 
farm animals. 

Closely related to shelter in the 
economical handling of live stock are 
ventilation and lighting. The asser- 
tion may be ventured that few barns 
in the colder parts of the United 
States have adequate ventilation, and 
it is believed that the addition of 
windows would in many cases effect 
saving in food consumption while 
vastly improving the health and pro- 
ductivity of the live stock housed in 
farm structures. In fact, fresh air 
is indispensable to the healthfulness 
of farm animals, as it is to that of 
mankind. 

A point often overlooked in the 
stabling of live stock, and that was 
brought to the attention of the lum- 
bermen at Minneapolis, is the change 
effected in conditions as the winter 
season progresses. A barn filled with 


hay in one part may be warm and 
comfortable, but as the hay is fed 
out its removal may deprive the ani- 
mals of protection from wintry 
blasts at the same time that it en- 
larges the area that they must heat. 
Situations of this kind can be reme- 
died by lowering ceilings and install- 
ing partitions. 

It was to be expected that at the 
Minneapolis meeting emphasis would 
be placed on housing as a means of 
economizing heat. There are seasons 
even in the North and of course in 
the South when insulation from heat 
is important, and it is fortunate that 
the same measures that in the one 
section or season will protect from 
cold will in another section or at an- 
other season protect from heat. It 
will be well for both men and ani- 
mals when the virtues of insulation 
are more fully appreciated and when 
it is more generally used in con- 
structing homes for men as well as 
for animals. 





Selling Homes Is Retailer’s Function and Opportunity 


EFERRING to the _ projected 
campaign for promoting con- 
struction throughout the United 

States Secretary of Commerce La- 
mont said to those in attendance at 
the Construction Conference, “the 
great field of residential building and 
improvements to existing dwellings 
is in some ways the most difficult of 
all to cultivate, and I am glad to 
know that it occupies a leading place 
in your order of business.” The con- 
ference itself, after extended consid- 
eration decided “to recommend the 
creation of a home financing commit- 
tee the function of which would be 
the consideration of measures to 
make available funds for house build- 
ing and modernizing.” 

The difficulty in reaching prospec- 
tive home builders to which Secretary 
Lamont referred would be largely 
removed if the retail lumbermen of 
the United States made the selling 
of the home owning and moderniz- 
ing idea a prominent part of their 
everyday sales programs. In fact, if 
the dealers themselves do not per- 
form this function they may be sure 
that it will be undertaken by outsid- 


ers who hope to profit from it on a 
more extensive scale than heretofore 
has been deemed practicable. There 
is an abundance of evidence on every 
hand that home building is to occupy 
a large place on the construction pro- 
gram during 1930 and thereafter. 
Retail lumbermen and the lumber 
industry in general ought to profit 
handsomely as a result of the gen- 
eral activity in behalf of home build- 
ing and modernizing. 
Unquestionably, the retail lumber- 
man is in the best possible position 
to promote the idea of home owning 
and home modernizing and to profit 
from such promotion. In fact, the 
difficulty that outsiders must over- 
come in order to obtain business con- 
nected with home building and home 
modernizing constitutes one of the 
local dealer’s chief securities. In the 
past, perhaps, the dealer has been 
inclined to feel that this difficulty 
alone afforded him ample protection 
in his home trade. But the entry of 
the factor of financing into the prob- 
lem of home building complicates the 
matter for the dealer. The habit of 
buying on the installment plan is so 


general and appears to be so well 
established in other fields that its 
more general extension to the field 
of home building seems inevitable. 
The time appears to be near when 
the local dealer’s stock in trade will 
include not only the plans and mate- 
rials for building homes, but the 
money for financing their sale. 

Already a committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is studying the matter of pro- 
viding a means of supplying funds 
for financing home building through 
the retailers of the country on a na: 
tionwide scale. In some communities 
the banks and other local organiza- 
tions. and individuals have shown a 
disposition to be liberal in advanc- 
ing funds for financing home build- 
ing, and there are central organiza- 
tions prepared to finance such build- 
ing through dealers on a co-operative 
plan. In view of the importance of 
installment financing as a means of 
securing for himself the patronage 
and profit from building in his own 
community every retailer should 
utilize to the greatest possible extent 
the financial resources available. 
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Office Dressing Room Plans 


Can you advise us where we can obtain plans 
for a combined office and dressing rooms for an 
open air swimming pool? When our local pool 
was built lack of money compelled the builders 
to use tents as a temporary expedient. These 
have served their time and a building for the 
purpose will be erected in the near future. While 
we know about what is wanted and can pre- 
pare a workable design, our experience is very 
small with this class of building and we would 
like to get hold of a plan that was prepared by 
one who knew the business.—INQuIRY No. 2,432. 


{This rather wnusual request comes from 
Colorado. It is published with the hope that 
it may come to the attention of retailers who 
haye had experience in supplying plans or con- 
structing buildings of the nature described. 
The name of the inquirer will be supplied on 
request.—EDniIrTor. ] 


Deducting for Defects in Log Scaling 

We should like very much to have some- 
one in your Query and Comment columns 
give us the information and answer the 
questions with regard to scaling logs as 
listed below: 

1. Explain method used in deciding the 
amount to deduct on logs having crooks. 

2. Explain method used in deciding the 
amount to deduct when log shows rot or hol- 
low at butt. 

3; Explain method used in deciding the 
amount to deduct when log shows hollow or 
soft rot through the log. 

4. Where should the log be scaled when 
top is of an oval shape? 

5. What practice do you follow when log 
shows firm at both ends but has a visible 
rotten spot in body? 

6. Explain method used when log has 
soft rot or hollow. and also shows a crook.— 
INQuiRY No. 2,426. 

[This series of questions is propounded by 
a Wisconsin reader. In answer to the fourth 
question it may be said that a common practice 
is to measure the diameters the small way, but 
it has been urged that, particularly in the case 
of large logs; it is more equitable to average 
two diameters taken at right angles at the 
small end of the log. 

All of the other questions relate to the con- 
sideration of defects in logs when scaling. 
There is much less difficulty in recognizing a 
defect than in estimating its importance and 
making the proper deduction in the log scale. 
Asa practical matter, experienced scalers doubt- 
less are able to do a fair average of justice 
in estimating and deducting for defects, but 
it is doubtful whether any rule or set of rules 
can be devised as a substitute for native skill, 
long experience and practical training. 

Most of the authors who have discussed 
woods work have something to say about scal- 
ing defective logs. Cary in “A Manual for 
Northern Woodsmen,” says: “All these mat- 
ters vary with the species, with the locality, 
and with the individual log. They are matters 
which have to be dealt with locally and indi- 
vidually, and little can be written that is likely 
to be of service and not liable to do more 
harm than good.” Bryant in “Logging” (first 
edition) says: “Scaling defective logs requires 
expert judgment and long experience, as there 
are a great variety of defects possible and the 
determination of the extent to which they 
influence the sawing contents of the log must 
be left entirely to the scaler. Rules for dis- 
counting unsound logs are of value chiefly as a 
check on the scaler’s judgment. The latter be- 
comes expert through studying defective logs 
as they are sawed in the mill and actually deter- 
mining the amount of sawed material that logs 
with given defects yield. This varies with the 
species, character of lumber manufactured, type 





of saw used, efficiency of sawyer, and the de- 
gree of utilization in the manufacturing plant.” 
On deductions from scale for unsound defects, 
Chapman in his book, “Forest Mensuration,” 
says: “The character and extent of the deduc- 
tion to be made for the indicated defect are 
judged by the scaler based on his knowledge 
of the given species and region and his experi- 
ence in observing the way such logs open up in 
sawing.” In the “Woodsman’s Handbook,” 
published by the Forest Service, appears the 
following: “Deductions for crooks and other 
defects are made according to the judgment of 
the scaler. There are no rules, and the dis- 
counting is entirely a matter of experience.” 

In practically all of the books from which 
the foregoing quotations have been made there 
is considerably more discussion of the matter 
of deductions for defects. The most extended 
discussion appears in Chapman’s book on 
Mensuration, in which there are something like 
15 pages. In fact, as its title indicates, this 
book is a treatise on log measurement. All of 
the books mentioned are supplied by the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN_ at the publisher’ 
prices delivered—Enp1tor.] 


Lumber Equipment for Museum 

We are planning on devoting considerabie 
space in our museum to lumbering, showing the 
evolution of lumbering equipment etc. Any as. 
sistance that you can give us in locating antique 
equipment will be greatly appreciated.—Inaquipy 
No. 2,433. 

[This request comes from the secretary’s 
office of an internationally known concern, 
It has reference to an undertaking in the re- 
constructing of antiquities that has excited 
nation-wide interest. Lumbermen who have 
old machines or equipment that might be 
appropriate as part of an exhibit for showing 
the development of lumbering in the United 
States, or who know where such machinery 
and equipment can be obtained are invited 
to send details for forwarding to this in- 
quirer, whose name will be furnished on re- 
quest.—EniTor. | 
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Toledo, Ohio, has five large 
and several small manufactories 
of sash, doors, blinds, brackets, 
etc., employing over 500 men 
and boys at average wages of 
$1.50 per day. The value of the 
products manufactured during 
1879 was fully $1,000,000, an 
increase of 25 percent over the 
products of 1878, 

** © 

Several camps on Snake 
River, Minnesota, have women 
cooks this winter who during 
the forepart of the season made 
themselves additionally useful 
by driving tote teams. 

** * 

Gov. Davis, of Maine, says in 
his message that the lumber 
business looks better than it has 
before since 1873. No business 
interest has suffered more than 
this, and its revival may well be 
hailed with joy by all classes. 

-_* * 

Mud and mild weather have 
laid an embargo upon business 
generally at East Saginaw. 

** 6 

The Beaumont Lumberman of 
Feb. 13 says “We hoped to be 
able to chronicle the arrival of 
large quantities of logs on the 
late rise, but the timber is just 
reaching here as we go to press. 
About two to three thousand 
sticks are already in the boom 
and a large number still above 
Wiess. We can learn of only 
about 2,000 logs that have come 
out of Village Creek, though we 
are informed that the number 
will reach 3,000. As $6 cash is 
now being paid per thousand 
for first class timber, the price 
of lumber will doubtless ad- 
vance. All our mills, planers 
and shingle mills are now run- 








ning full time. Business has 
taken on new life. Tie men, 
mill men and store keepers have 
no time for anything but solid 
work. Keep her greased, and 
let her slide!” 

** 8 

The late storm in Oregon de- 
stroyed ten times more timber 
than the most destructive forest 
fires within the memory of the 
oldest white settler. Not more 
than a quarter of the prostrate 
timber can be utilized either by 
sawmills or for cordwood. 

** 

About 3,000,000 logs will 
leave Snohomish, W. T., for the 
different mills on the Sound as 
soon as the weather and water 
stage are favorable. 

*- * * 

During 1879 New York ex- 
ported 61,534,119 feet of lum- 
ber. .Of this amount 23,069,113 
went to the West Indies, 18,- 
890,658 to South America, 
6,068,791 to the East Indies, 
5,289,387 to the continent of 
Europe, and 8,216,180 to the 
United Kingdom. 

* * * 

The new saw and shingle mill 
of C. J. L. Meyer, of Hermans- 
ville, Mich. cut last season 
7,500,000 feet of lumber and 
16,000,000 shingles, which is a 
pretty good record for its first 
season. It is now running and 
will be in operation all winter. 

* * ® 

Williamsport, Pa., reports a 
14-foot flood in the river and a 
general break up of ice. About 
4,000,000 feet of logs broke out 
of the small streams above but 
were caught and tied up by 
men above and below Williams- 
port. 





F. V. Holston will put a large 
tug and lumber barge into the 
carrying trade between Ash- 
land, Wis., and Duluth, Minn., 
the coming spring. 

*_ * 

The citizens of Keokuk, Iowa, 
offered the ground and $2,000 
if the sawmill at Montrose 
should be removed to that point, 
but the proprietor did not con- 
sider it sufficient inducement. 

** * 

The boom in vessel freights 
which started in so promisingly 
last season seems likely to make 
owners of all sorts of carrying 
craft happy during the coming 
summer. It is freely predicted 
that the opening rates will be 
the highest known for years, 
and the probability is so strong 
that there will be an extraordi- 
nary demand for bottoms that 
the chances seem to favor an 
advance rather than any falling 
off later in the season. 

** * 

For the week ending Feb. 14, 
8,162,955 feet of lumber were 
exported from New York, more 


than half going to South 
America. 

* * * 
B. F. Vanmeter, known 


throughout the Sabine lumber- 
ing region as the “energetic 
Van,” Mr. McSmith, Mr. Me- 
Farland, Judge Henry Wilson 
and son, “Uncle Ben” Spencer, 
Joe Hallam and Falstaff Fair- 
child, with many others, have 
been studiously engaged in the 
forests of pine and cypress 
along the line of the Sabine and 
when water does come Orange 
will have such a complement of 
timber as was never before wit- 
nessed at her port. 
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Bi Bica iit: LER Le bes HERP abe OR CR AS Fan cas ene ee 


Southern Pine Mills Handicapped by Bad Weather 


Southern pine bookings during the week ended Jan. 25 
were only 2 percent less than production, despite the fact 
that in important sections of sales territory, yard trade 
is almost at a standstill as a result of bad weather. The 
mills are also severely handicapped in their operations, and 
shipping is difficult. During the week, shipments ran 5% 
percent behind the bookings, so that there has been a still 
further increase in files of unfilled orders. 

The December report shows that while production of 120 
mills was 26.96 less than the 3-year average, orders were 
30 percent and shipments 33.17 percent below average, so 
that stocks increased 2.35 percent. Jan. 1 stocks of 102 
identical mills were 17.50 percent larger than those of Jan. 
1 last year, but 4.3 percent less than those of Jan. 1, 1928. 
December exports of southern pine were 10.4 percent less 
than those of December of 1928. 


Production of the Western Pines Is Much Curtailed 


Telegraphic reports from the Inland Empire for the week 
ended Jan. 25 show that 58 mills produced at a smaller 
percentage of capacity than during the preceding week. On 
the other hand, there had been a further gain in average 
bookings per mill, from 387,000 feet the preceding week, 
to 403,000 feet during the week ended Jan. 25. New busi- 
ness reported by 58 identical mills was about 7 percent less 
than in the corresponding week of last year, while their 
shipments were 24 percent and their production 27 percent 
less. From the standpoint of unfilled orders, the position 
of the mills is strengthening, for 36 identical plants re- 
ported that unfilled orders at the end of the week were only 
2 percent less than on the corresponding date last year. 
Their stocks were 11 percent larger, but if output stays at 
present level they will soon be reduced. In Pondosa and 
Idaho selects and common, advances and declines about off- 
set each other, but Pondosa shop and thick selects are off. 

California pine sales during the week ended Jan. 25 kept 
up to the preceding week’s level, and were heavily in excess 
of the output, which is now at a low point. The cut for 
Jan. 1 to 18 was 66.1 percent less than that for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Stocks of Jan. 18 were 13.4 
percent larger than last year’s, but orders and shipments 
for Jan. 1 to 18 were almost three times as large as the 
production. 


West Coast Bookings Fair; Prices Slightly Improved 


The severe weather which has recently been prevailing 
on the West Coast has brought a great deal of strength to 
the fir market. The production during the week ended 
Jan. 25 was down to 33 percent of capacity. Telegraphic 
teports indicate that the cold wave is passing and that 
sawmills have been able to resume operations. The supply 
of logs, however, is at a very low point, and it is not ex- 


pected that woods work can be resumed until the middle 


of February. Log prices are strong, and premiums are 
said to have been paid for No. 1 fir. 

New bookings of identical mills during the week ended 
Jan. 25 did not hold up fully to the level of the preceding 
week’s, but were only 3 percent lower. Shipments during 
the four weeks ended Jan. 25 have fallen 7 percent behind 
bookings, for curtailment tends to break assortments and 
bad weather makes loading difficult. 

The stabilization of intercoastal freight rates is evidently 
encouraging Atlantic coast trade. Total domestic cargo 
bookings during the week ended Jan. 25 were about 30 
percent larger than the preceding week’s, which were low. 
Analysis of domestic cargo business for the week ended 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44, 45 and 


Stig 





Jan. 11 showed that of both new orders and unfilled, about 
two-thirds were Atlantic coast and one-third California. 
Export business made a fairly good total, but did not keep 
up to the high level of the preceding week. Rail bookings 
were slightly below their average for year to date. 

Prices were somewhat better during the period ended 
Jan. 27 than in the preceding week. Flooring, average of 
10 items, was $31.57 against $31.51; No. 1 boards, 4 items, 
$18.06 against $17.37; No. 1 dimension, 5 items, was $18.05 
compared with $17.80 the preceding week. 


Carolina Pine and Roofers Slow; Output Is Small 


Sales of North Carolina pine during the week ended Jan. 
25 did not keep up to the preceding week’s level, and for 
several weeks have been behind the shipments. Produc- 
tion is down to about half the 3-year average, because severe 
weather has severely crippled the operations of larger mills 
and has practically put the small plants out of commission. 
Sales of retail yards are held down by the adverse weather, 
and they are not expected to enter the market for their 
spring needs until it moderates. Demand for Georgia air 
dried roofers is also dull. Trade in box lumber is slow. 
Prices are keeping rather steady at their low levels, and 
are expected to strengthen as demand opens up. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Trade Expanding; Prices Steady 


Business in Arkansas soft pine is showing considerable 
improvement, shipments for the week ended Jan. 25 having 
amounted to 107 cars, which is the largest week’s total for 
a good while. Of these, Michigan took 30; Illinois, 13, and 
Ohio, 7, while 18 went to Texas. Severe weather in the 
middle West, the East and the Southwest seems to be 
holding down development of spring demand, but the 
manufacturers are confident that there will soon be a large 
increase in retail yard buying in these sections. Producing 
territory is suffering from exceptionally severe winter 
weather, which has made logging almost impossible for 
any mills, and compelled the smaller plants to shut down 
altogether. The larger mills report that their stocks of 
practically all items are at a low point, assortments of shed 
stocks being much broken. Sales prices as reported during 
the week ended Jan. 25 do not show much variation from 
those of previous weeks; casing and base were quite strong, 
and other items are expected to recover from recent low 
levels as demand opens up. 


Hardwood Demand Improving; Southern Output Declines 


Southern hardwood bookings increased to an average per 
mill of 158,000 feet during the week ended Jan. 25, com- 
pared with an average of 153,000 feet the preceding week, 
while northern hardwood bookings increased to 158,000 feet 
a mill, compared with 155,000 feet. Production in the 
South declined to 146,000 feet a mill, compared with an 
average of 167,000 feet the preceding week, while there 
was also a decline in the northern average. 

It is reported that there is a better demand from flooring 
and millwork plants and retail yards, while the automotive 
industry is again in the market, furniture and radio cabinet 
makers are becoming more liberal with orders, and rail- 
roads and car builders have begun to place a good deal 
of business. 

The stock report of northern mills for Jan. 1 shows that 
identical plants had 30 percent more on hand than on that 
date last year, there having been considerable increase in 
all the leading species. Unfilled orders Jan. 18 at northern 
mills amounted to 28 days’ output, and those at southern 
mills to 41 days’ output and 24 percent of gross stocks. 


46; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 88 to 92 
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College Study of Wood Planned by TX 


Ls 


Will Impress Architects- and Engineers-to-Be With Its Merits—New Booklet 
Shows Beautiful and Economical Wood Homes—Potato Crate Perfected 


EXTEND STUDY OF WOOD 


Universities Showing Increased Interest in 
Extending Courses 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 28.—A challenge 
to the lumber industry has been uncovered in 
the indifference to lumber found in architec- 
tural engineering and allied courses in leading 
universities. 

J. E. Mackie, engineer-lecturer of the trade 
extension staff of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, reports that in ten lead- 
ing universities he has encountered questions 
that indicate, and has even been told directly, 
that the students and faculty members have 
come to look upon wood as a vanishing mate- 
rial, and to feel that the competent modern 
professional man should devote his studies to 
learning how effectively to use lumber substi- 
tutes. 

The work now begun to obtain for wood 
the attention which it deserves in technical 
courses in institutions of learning, already a 
proved success, is the outcome of information 
gathered by field men of the trade extension 
department from practicing alumni, showing the 
same attitude toward wood which Mr. Mackie 
has found and indicating that over-emphasis in 
curricula concerning the importance of other 
materials has been going on over a period of 
years. 

The present effort of the N. L. M. A. is de- 
signed to get effectively at the roots of one of 
the most handicapping difficulties of the lumber 
industry and was listed among the important 
projects by Walter F. Shaw shortly after he 
took over the post of trade extension manager. 
It is to be carried on as a continuing project, 
and in addition to Mr. Mackie, who has sixty- 
five technical schools on his itinerary this year, 
other members of the T X staff have been 
scheduled to address a number of school bodies 
on the advantages of lumber and its importance 
in construction. 


Headquarters has received several written re- 
quests from colleges where Mr. Mackie has 
lectured to have him return for further lectures 
during the final semester this year. These re- 
quests will be granted wherever possible in 
view of Mr. Mackie’s heavy schedule. Mean- 
while a comprehensive schedule of lectures for 
1930-31 in a large number of colleges and prob- 
ably requiring the services of other technical 
men is being arranged. 


_ Reporting to headquarters after having 
visited ten universities, Mr. Mackie said: 


We have been both agreeably and unfavor- 
ably surprised. In all I have thus far visited 
ten universities. We knew, or thought we 
knew, what to expect, but I have found the 
neglect of wood and the belief that wood was 
not worth studying much more extensive than 
we had suspected. On the other hand, our 
message has very evidently come as a reve- 
lation to both students and faculty members. 
I have been told in writing and orally that 
there has been no realization that wood was 
so important a present-day material. In every 
case, and without exception, I have been asked 
to come back. I have been encouraged to 
give several days or a longer period on future 
visits and in some instances it has been re- 
quested that an outline be prepared for the 
inclusion of a study of wood in the regular 
curricula. 

Professors have admitted to me that the 
recent advances in wood technological research 
and in the development of wood uses have 
been so rapid that the average textbook has 
not kept pace with them; that there has been 


a natural tendency to lay some emphasis on 
newly developed materials coming into a more 
general usage, that there has been con- 
siderable promotion of other materials by 
those interested in their advancement, and 
there have also been other incidental reasons 
for the inadequate attention that has been 
given to wood. They have expressed surprise 
at the amount of favorable information about 
lumber available and at the fact that the lum- 
ber interests have not before taken greater 
advantage of their opportunity. From my trip 
thus far it is very evident that the lumber 
industry, with up-to-date information on lum- 
ber, will be a most welcome visitor. 


Some of the immediate tangible results of 
Mr. Mackie’s trip include the addition to 
libraries of copies of “\Wood Construction,” the 
handbook on lumber recently published by the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
Department of Commerce, and of research 
literature prepared by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to serve as the 
bases for wood construction study until such 
time as an adequate course in wood and its 
utilization can be mapped out. 


In most cases it was indicated that a pre- 
scribed adjunct course on lumber and its uses 
would be added to existing courses not later 
than the next school year. In several cases 
faculty members expressed a desire to have 
students pay particular attention to the study 
of lumber grading and every facility for this 
purpose will be made available. Arrangements 
will also be made in some cases for interchange 
of courses between students in forestry and in 
engineering. 

* « * 


City Homes in Acre Plots 


READING, Pa., Jan. 27—Arrangements have 
been completed for a dinner meeting in the En- 
gineers’ Club, in this city, on Feb. 20, in con- 
nection with the Forest Conservation & Tree 
Show which will be held here Feb. 17-22 inclu- 
sive. At this dinner meeting the principal 
speaker will be A. T. Upson, assistant trade 
extension manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
whose subject will be “City Homes in Acre 
Plots.” Emil L. Nuebling, former water engi- 
neer, is in charge of arrangements; County 
Controller Rothermel will preside at the dinner 
and George F. Eisenbrown, imperial potentate 
of the local Temple of the Mystic Shrine, will 
act as special host to the visiting speaker. 


In connection with the show the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State will have exhibits which 
will be in charge of H. R. Kylie for the United 
States Forest Service, and Lynn Emerich for 
the State department of forests and waters. 
Active in promoting this show and especially 
the meeting at which Mr. Upson will discuss 
plans for beautifying the highways with attrac- 
tive homes, is Solan L. Parkes. Mr. Parkes 
is a strong believer in forest conservation, but 
not that type of conservation that would pre- 
vent the use of trees; rather he believes that 
proper utilization is the best measure of forest 
conservation, thus being in line with the most 
constructive thought in the lumber industry. 
It was through the effort of Mr. Parkes that 
Mr. Upson was secured as the speaker for this 
important meeting, which will be the outstand- 
ing event in connection with the Forest Con- 
servation & Tree Show. Already much inter- 
est has been manifested by realtors, educators, 
builders and business men generally, all of 
whom are vitally interested in the subject that 
will be discussed by Mr. Upson. 


COTTAGES AND MANSIONS 


Illustrated Booklet of Ideally Beautiful ang 
Real Homes Ready for Distribution 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 27.—A_ beautify! 
and architecturally inspiring booklet bearing 
the title, “For Home Lovers,” has been com- 
piled by two Washington architects who are 
striving to give the public something fresh 
and new in home architecture. They hit on 
the new idea of presenting simultaneously 
pictures of ideal and actual dwelling houses, 
The reader who is casually interested in home 
architecture or is definitely thinking of acquir- 
ing a home of his own, will find this dual pres- 
entation more inspiring and stimulating than the 
ordinary plan book—although this brochure is 
not a competitor of such books. The cover de- 
sign is in a wood-cut effect with striking poster 
treatment in three colors. 

Among the real houses selected for rep- 
resentation in the new booklet on account 
of the excellence of their plans and the 
beauty of their appearance are those of 

Earl Mead Smith, Lake Waccabuc, N. Y.; 
Raymond Faith, Bryn Mawr Park, N. Y.; H.L. 
Niles, Portland, Ore.; Claude W. Kemp, Port- 
land, Ore.; Howard Weaver, Portland, Ore,; 
George A. Richardson, Lake Forest, Ill.; J. ¢. 
Walker, jr., Chevy Chase, Md.; M. L. Alden, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Robert Mehornay, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Eldred Mowery, Dedham, Mass.; 
Mrs. W. R. Neely, Chevy Chase, Md.; a resi- 
dent of Ravinia, Ill.; Frederick L. Day, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Dr. Morton Ryder, Rye, N. Y.; 
Lloyd Y. Graham, San Leandro, Calif.; Adolph 
Meyer, Kansas City, Mo.; Earl G. Cash, Port- 
land, Ore.; Prof. John Brewer, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Maurice R. Smith, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Raymond J. Percival, Hartford, Conn.; Z. 
Carleton Staples, Dedham, Mass. 

There are, besides, some miscellaneous 
groups of half-tones of charming existing 
houses. All of these real houses are of wood 
construction, and many are in some vafia- 
tion of the Colonial style. While most of 
them are small houses that can be built for 
from $5,000 to $10,000, some are of mansion 
proportions and elegance. 

Altogether these carefully selected homes 
from so many different regions of America 
represent adaptations of the characteristic 
American home structure to every climate 
and to all commercial species and all forms 
of wood from sills and posts to siding and 
shingles. 


Improved Domestic Architecture 


In glancing through the booklet one re- 
calls the vast improvement in recent years 
in the architectural appearance of residence 
areas of American cities and suburbs, and 
realizes how much this desirable end has 
been contributed to by the revival of good 
taste in the utilization of lumber in the build- 
ing of houses. : 

The chaste greys of the half-tones on deli- 
cate tan paper, varied by background tints, 
contrast pleasantly with the four-color illus- 
trative pages devoted to the original designs 
by Richard G. Kimbell and Eldred Mowery. 
These designs contain lovely perspective 
sketches, block plans of the floors, front 
elevations and sectional views and even al- 
ternative perspectives in some instances. In 
other examples charming sketches of interior 
details are provided. The projected houses 
do not .contain more than seven or eight 
rooms, and some as few as five. They are 
all designed and planned in such a manner 
as to be built with maximum economy of 
material. 
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This booklet is not intended to be a sub- 
stitute for architectural services, assistance, 
or supervision. It is, rather, intended to 
give persons who are pondering the home 
problem some ideas relating to exteriors and 
plans, sO that when they face the practical 
problem of selection of design and material 
in dealing with architects, contractors and 
material dealers they will have definite 
thoughts that will enable them intelligently 
to discuss their needs and aspirations. 
Although a commercial publication the 
pooklet is devoid of advertising and is purely 
a contribution by the lumber industry to the 
general movement for the improvement of 
domestic architecture, a contribution of spe- 
cial importance because about 75 percent of 
the detached homes of America are of frame 
construction. Single copies may be had free 
upon application to . G. Kimbell, 702 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Sample distribution is being made to region- 
al associations, trade extension subscribers, 
retailers, architects, realtors, contractors, 
county farm agents, and libraries. Quantity 
distribution rates at ‘10 cents a copy, half 
the production cost, are offered retailers, and 


a still lower rate, 5 cents a copy, for similar 
uses is quoted TX subscribers. 


* * * 
Sample Woods for Schools 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Jan. 27.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has pre- 
pared 500 sets, each containing finished 
blocks typical in grain and texture of forty 
different species of wood. These exhibits 
were prepared in response to a demand from 
schools and colleges for typical specimens 
of the commercial woods of the United 
States, and will be distributed to institutions 
that are likely to make the best educational 
use of them at a cost sufficient to cover the 
actual expense of preparation. In this con- 
nection Walter F. Shaw, manager of the 
trade extension department of the National 
association, said: 

Many schools that have been anxious to 
have these wood specimens for studies in nat- 
ural history, raw material sources and like 
courses, have found in the past that it has 
been difficult and impracticable to attempt to 
build up individual collections. Also, some 
of the prepared sets available have been a 
little more expensive than many schools with 


limited means and many calls upon their re- 
sources have felt they could afford. 

Study of the woods that we meet in every- 
day life is a distinct advantage for students. 
Also, since such woods are mostly commercial 
woods, it is an advantage to the lumber in- 
dustry to have their qualities generally 
known, so that the public will appreciate na- 
tive woods and will have some selection back- 
ground to insure their getting the best out 
of the woods they use. Accordingly, the asso- 
ciation felt it advisable to make such sample 
boxes more popularly available for various 
schools and colleges. 

The attractive specimens are packed in a 
handy-size, slide-cover wooden box, 10 
inches long, 7 inches wide and 6 inches deep, 
that may be kept on a school desk or table 
in a specimen cabinet. Each of the forty 
blocks is labeled with a legend identifying 
the species, telling the approximate amount 
of such lumber produced annually, the native 
regions of growth, the particular and pecu- 
liar qualities of the species, the varied uses 
to which it is customarily put, and the names 
of the regional associations to whose grad- 
ing rules the principal manufacturers of such 
woods subscribe. Each block is 2%x5x5 


(Continued on Page 73) 


- Celebrates Its Fiftieth Anniversary 


It is a privilege seldom given to a man 
still active and young in spirit to see the 
organization he founded enter its fiftieth year. 
James D. Lacey is one of these favored few, 
and with the dawn of 1930 he enjoyed the 
unique experience of establishing a half cen- 
tury record of specialized service to the forest 
industries. 

The year Mr. Lacey was born his native 
State of Pennsylvania ranked second only to 
New York in the production of lumber, and 
ten years later held first place. This leader- 
ship by 1880, when he entered the timber 
business, had shifted to the Lake States, then 
in 1898 passed to the South, and is now cen- 
tered on the Pacific coast in the last strong- 
hold of original timber growth. With this 
perspective, the same vision which led Mr? 
Lacey to urge his friends to purchase Lou- 
isiana longleaf pine and other southern woods 
at the low prices then prevailing has re- 
mained with him and there is today no more 
optimistic or forward-looking individual in 
the industry. 

This epic span of the last half century 
covers the commercial exploitation of one of 
America’s greatest natural resources. To 
those who know the forest industries and are 
part of them the migration to new fields of 
timber supply and the production and. dis- 
tribution of forest products over expanding 
avenues of transportation are simply part of 
the great virile business of supplying the 
universal demand for wood. 

Within the last few decades the status of 
the lumber industry has changed from local 
exploitation of accessible timber with limited 
distribution to a nation-wide business which 
makes the products of the southern and 
Pacific coast forests available to every home 
builder and industrial enterprise in the east- 
ern States where the forests have been 
largely depleted. So relatively short is the 
period of greatest expansion that many lead- 
ers in the industry today were the pioneers 
of yesterday. 

During this expansion period the knowl- 
edge and vision of Mr. Lacey and his organ- 
ization have been potent factors in opening 
up new timber lands for investment and 
operation. The part they have played for 
50 years, under the general title of “timber 
land factors,” has come to mean intimate 
knowledge in all lines of timber land dealing, 
forest engineering and forest management. 

Strictly speaking a “factor” is one to whom 
the disposal or management of a property is 
entrusted. That the trust thus imposed has 
been merited and the business standing of 


the organization widely recognized are 
proved by the fact that the company is en- 
trusted through contracts and control with 
timber lands conservatively valued at many 
million dollars. 

In addition, Lacey estimates and valua- 
tions have been sought and used in connec- 
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tion with the purchase or operation of timber 
lands involving millions of acres and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. These cover in- 
vestments and properties differing radically 
in character and purpose and the help and 
impartial advice rendered have been based on 
thorough knowledge and cumulative experi- 
ence in widely separated regions. 

In the future even more than in the past, 
Mr. Lacey sees an expanding field for the 
diversified service of his organization. The 
difficulties and problems involved with tim- 
ber land ownership are becoming more acute 
as consumption declines and production costs 
increase. It is a most critical transition 
period which calls for the highest degree of 
efficiency in operating and utilization with a 


distinct trend toward specialization. A profit 
must be made from what was formerly con- 
sidered waste. Modern equipment and meth- 
ods are essential, and in the not far distant 
future the more complete utilization of all 
wood material in the form of pulp and basic 
cellulose may characterize the progressive 
timber consuming enterprises. 

These changes call for intensive study and 
the application of engineering knowledge and 
methods from the inventory of the standing 
timber to its final conversion. The timber 
owner can no longer liquidate his stumpage 
profitably by the relatively simple process of 
sawing it into boards. Instead he must apply 
economies in operating practice, study his 
market in relation to his product and utilize 
all wood material more closely if the fullest 
realization is to be obtained from the remain- 
ing forest resources. With this, both the 
producer and the consumer must learn to use 
the smaller timber from second growth 
forests. 

Another field is in industrial forest man- 
agement, which involves the whole business 
of growing trees at a profit. This is economic 
as well as silvicultural and calls for the care- 
ful selection of areas, regions aid methods 
by which commercial forestry may be con- 
ducted as a business. 

In the southern pine belt, several Lacey 
management projects are demonstrating the 
commercial possibilities of sustained yield. 
Here the continuous cycle of production, as 
represented by regrowth from seedlings to 
merchantable size, the dual production of 
naval stores and timber, the rapid growth of 
valuable species and the available markets 
give promise of stability and profit in main- 
taining an industry upon which the South is 
largely dependent. 

To obtain and apply the necessary facts 
for a profitable timber investment or opera- 
tion, to act as timber land factors in the 
broadest sense of the word and to provide 
forest engineering and management service, 
represent the purpose and aim which Mr. 
Lacey has steadfastly maintained for his 
organization. An old company with a new 
viewpoint, it has expanded and kept up to 
date until today there are offices and repre- 
sentatives in every forest region. The active 
personnel, devoted entirely to timber prob- 
lems, and with an unequaled background of 
knowledge and experience is bigger and bet- 
ter equipped than ever to maintain the pres- 
tige which Mr. Lacey’s name and standing 
have carried through to this fiftieth anni- 


versary. 
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Handling Lumber in Mark Twain’s Home Town 


Building and Loan Associations Are Appreciated Here—T here Is a Place 
Also for Dealer Financing of Prospects—A bout Mail-Order Policies 


Mark Twain’s old home town, Hannibal, 
Mo., still cherishes the memory of the great 
humorist. It also cherishes his boyhood 
home; a little frame building erected by his 
father back in the ’40s. And of course the 
Mississippi upon which he worked as a pilot 
runs past the town’s front door yard. There 
is a statue of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn in Main Street; a memorial to perhaps 
the two most famous boys in American liter- 
ature. Mark Twain had the indubitable 
stamp of the middle West which he never 
lost, even though he became a citizen of the 
world. Without doubt if he could come back 
to Hannibal now he would marvel at and 
make wise cracks about the achievements of 
the town in modern methods, but 
within a day he’d feel perfectly 
at home; for the same sort of 
kindly people live there now 
whom he knew as a boy. 

Hannibal is something of an 
industrial town and makes such 
things as cement and shoes. At 
the moment the river probably 
isn’t the important artery of 
transportation it was in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, 
but at that there is a certain 
amount of shipping. Barges haul 
quite a lot of freight between 
Hannibal and St. Louis, and of 
course if the major plans being 
worked out are put into effect 
the river shipping is due for a 
great increase. They tell me 
that an occasional show boat ties 
up at the town during the sum- 
mer to present the old kind of 
romances and melodramas for 
which these floating theaters 
have long been famous. 

C. A. Cruikshank, of the Cruik- 
shank Lumber Co., tells us that 
building has been going along 
pretty well and that there are good pros- 
pects for the coming season. Farm trade is 
a factor but not the big item; for with the 
river fencing off about half of the surround- 
ing country there isn’t a big farm area upon 
which to draw. The farm houses in north- 
eastern Missouri are interesting to a person 
who drives into the State from the North. 
They are, many of them, of the type that 
was developed in ante-bellum days; modi- 
fications of the early Georgian house of New 
England. Big chimneys at either end, mas- 
sive and dignified outlines, many rooms, big 
fireplaces; creations of the days when plenty 
of household labor was available. Some of 
them are of brick, probably moulded and 
burned on the premises; but many are of 
frame, and these big frame structures are 
evidence, if more was needed, of the lasting 
qualities of wood construction and of the 


© By H. Tomlinson 
Boyhood home of Mark Twain and the author himself, from photo- 


solid dignity that can be achieved through 
the use of that material. 

Mr. Cruikshank says that Hannibal has 
some half a dozen building and loan asso- 
ciations and that much of the financing of 
home building is done through them. Prob- 
ably most of their clients build houses of 
medium or small size; which is always true, 
since there are more houses of that type 
than of any other. In Mr. Cruikshank’s 
opinion this building and loan service is 
fairly adequate for the town’s building needs. 
The associations have plenty of money, make 
reasonably liberal terms and have trained 
the local people to suit their needs to the 
terms offered. While trade goes along at a 





graph taken during his lifetime 


reasonable rate, there is not the pressure for 
homes to make necessary or advisable the 
building of financial machinery to bring 
house ownership within the reach of families 
that can not meet the terms offered by build- 
ing and loan associations. 


A Look to the Future 


One of Mr. Cruikshank’s friendly competi- 
tors, Will E. Partee, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., is inclined not quite to agree about 
the adequacy of the building and loan. The 
two don’t actually differ very sharply, for 
Mr. Cruikshank is thinking of the present 
situation in Hannibal, while Mr. Partee is 
thinking more of the future of the industry 
in general. Mr. Partee is getting on very 
well with the financing that is available, but 
he is wondering if dealers as a whole are not 
letting slip a time of golden opportunity; 


a time when they could work out a system 
of customer financing in a leisurely and 
careful and experimental way. He is quite 
sure the time is near when financing is 
going to be the cap stone of dealer policies 
and service, and he fears the matter will 
get put off until great corporations that are 
little interested in traditional lumber retail- 
ing begin to capture the trade. If that 
happens, the development of financial ma- 
chinery will have to be done at top speed 
and as an emergency measure. The danger 
of making serious mistakes will, in that 
event, be much increased. 

In talking about these things Mr. Partee 
pointed out a fact that is hard to make stick 
in a discussion of financing. The 
dealers who fail to agree about 
it usually are looking at it from 
different angles. They can’t seem 
to pool their knowledge and fix 
up a working method. One looks 
at present profits exclusively. 
He’s working a set of yard 
methods and policies that have 
been developed slowly through a 
good many years. They bring 
him a measurable profit on his 
sales. He believes, and he usu- 
ally has a foundation for that 
belief, that any big change will 


disturb these profits for some 
time to come. His _ business 
litany contains the petition, 


“Give us profits in our time.” 
The other dealer of course wants 
profits too. But he wants them 
to continue. He hopes to be in 
business a long time. He has the 
uncomfortable suspicion that his 
customers, the people upon 
whom he must depend for his 
continued prosperity, have s0 
little interest in his profits as 
such that any tenderness for 
them will cut little figure in their pur- 
chases. If the old-time methods which for- 
merly did the trick and paid the dividends 
no longer suit customer desires, the old loy- 
alty to local merchandising will dry up. 

What two such dealers need to do, if it 
can be done, is to work out a way of chang- 
ing their methods to suit changing desires, 
while sacrificing as little present profit as 
possible; a requirement easily stated but 
not so easy to meet. 

“I’m pretty sure,” Mr. Partee said, “that 
shifting over to a system of yard financing 
would create some disorder in yard returns 
for a year or so. In the first place such a 


service needs volume to make it profitable, 
and it takes a little time to create local 
confidence and understanding. Perhaps the 
dealer would make a few costly mistakes 
while learning how to manage the new ma- 
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chinery. I’m well satisfied that the man 
making this change would have to make up 
his mind that the new way would not imme- 
diately add to his net return. 


Shifting From Price to Service 


“But on the other hand, if I read the 
signs correctly, the old ways which center 
almost solely around the selling of building 
materials are going to lose ground. We're 
little troubled so far in this city with the 
new mail-order competition, but what I’ve 
seen of it makes me a little uneasy. Maybe 
the mail-order houses that are at work now, 
or those others that work on the same plan, 
are not going to do much immediate dam- 
age. But some of the facts and tendencies 
they’ve brought out indicate that their poli- 
cies are going to be developed. Maybe it’ll 
be done by a few local lumbermen. The most 
disquieting factor in the whole business is 
the readiness of customers to pay a higher 
price to these financing mailorder concerns 
for their building material than the yards 
are actually charging. That’s a pretty seri- 
ous thing, when you look at it closely. The 
average dealer, no matter what he may say 
about his ‘service,’ has been selling pretty 
closely on price. We've fought the mail- 
order houses in the past by meeting their 
prices. As a matter of fact it never was 


_easier than now to meet mail-order prices; 


that is, of those catalog concerns that sell 
good materials. And nobody wants to make 
the mistake of telling his customers that 
mail-order building material isn’t just what 
it’s described as being or that it isn’t good. 
I could, of course, mention at least one con- 
cern that sends out rubbish. But that con- 
cern isn’t worrying any dealer very much. 
One job in a community, and that corpora- 
tion is through. But I could name several 
others that will make friends every time 
they sell a house. 

“We can meet the prices of the mail 
houses that sell good stuff. Just a short 
time ago I figured a bill in competition with 
a Chicago concern. I figured just what it 
included in its estimate. Its price was 
$1,199. My price was just over $900. 

“In the old days that would have settled 
the matter. There wouldn’t have been any 
more argument. As it is, I think I’m going 
to make the sale. The reason I’m not sure 
is that my out-of-town competitor will sell 
this material on a method of payment in- 
volving $25 or $30 a month. People are 
willing to pay more if they can be financed 
on a monthly basis. That’s the factor that 
leaves the average dealer gulping for air. 
His old, sure-fire method of selling by cutting 
the price has lost its kick. He could under- 
stand losing a bill to a competitor who sold 
for less; but to lose it in straight competi- 
tion to a competitor who sells for more is 
something new in nature. 


Financed Houses Easier to Sell 
“I heard of an instance bearing on this 
point, just a short time ago. A person owned 
a lot that hadn’t cost much. It could have 
been sold for a small profit just as it was, 
but the owner was not satisfied with this 
trifling gain. There was a reasonable de 


mand for houses in that town, so he decided 
to build a house and then sell the property. 
He didn’t want to invest any more actual 
cash than he had to, and it’s a well known 
fact that the average person buying a house 
wants financing. 


If he has to pay cash for 















































































































































Statue of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
in Hannibal, Mo., immortalized 
by Mark Twain 


the whole affair he fights to get the price 
shaved to the quick, for he knows he’ll have 
to hunt around for a loan and probably pay 
a service charge or a bonus. If, on the 
other hand, he can make a reasonable down 
payment and take over the affair with the 
financing all arranged he’ll be glad to do it. 
In that particular town no dealer was 
equipped to finance the house, but an out- 
of-town concern was. Under the circum- 
stances, how much chance had a local lum- 
berman to sell the bill? Almost none at all. 

“This is what I mean when I say that 
the-old methods, centering around the sale 
of building material, are not so effective as 
they were. A lumber dealer will always 
want to sell lumber; but unless I’m badly 
fooled the time is near when the sale of 
lumber will be more or less incidental to a 
larger program of merchandising. It’s sur- 
prising how many dealers there are who 
offer almost no contingent seryice. I heard 
of a case not so far from here where a pros- 
pect went to a dealer with the picture of a 
house, the floor plans and the measurements 
and asked for an estimate on the materials 
needed. The dealer looked at it without 
interest, said he never took off material lists 
and suggested the hiring of a contractor to 
do it. It’s a long story, but that bill was 
finally sold by an out-of-town concern. The 
owner hadn’t the slightest idea of buying 
away from town until he found he wasn’t 
getting any help at all at home. 











Office at branch yard of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. at Hannibal, Mo. 


“I don’t think the mail-order houses are 
going to take over the lumber business of 
the country. But their success in their lim- 
ited and hampered field is going to set wise 
dealers to investigating and adapting their 
methods. It isn’t going to make much dif- 
ference to a given dealer whether he loses 
his trade to a Chicago mail-order concern 
or to a local competitor who uses modern 
service and financing methods. It’ll be lost 
just as badly in one case as in the other. 


Long-Time First Mortgages 


“T have much respect and admiration for 
building and loan associations. They’re 
strong in Hannibal and have made home 
ownership possible for many people. They’re 
good friends of ours, and we wouldn’t want 
to get along without their services. But the 
fact remains that they are refusing pros- 
pects that in my opinion are sound. They 
can’t help it, of course, for their own rules 
and the State laws make it necessary. In 
the first place, it’s almost impossible to place 
a second mortgage behind their claims, for 
their mortgage must be liquidated first. No 
one is much interested in a second mortgage 
that has to run ten years before any pay- 
ments are made on the principal. In the 
second place, a ten-year period for a first 
mortgage is too short. A family can make 
only about so large a payment with safety 
and comfort in a month. If that payment 
will buy only a small house over a ten-year 
period, the family gets along with a small 
house when they might easily buy a larger 
and more suitable one if the same monthly 
payments were extended over a term of four- 
teen or fifteen years. 

“I’m rather amused over the fear and an- 
tagonism which the average dealer has for 
carrying mortgages. You'd think, to hear 
him talk, that by avoiding the taking of 
mortgages he was avoiding all danger. But 
see how it works out. Somebody else takes 
the mortgage. If it’s a building and loan, 
it sticks the mortgage on record before the 
first spade of dirt is turned. It’s going to 
be sure that no other claim gets in ahead. 
When that’s done, the dealer sends out a 
thousand dollars worth or more of material 
on an open book account. His property is 
being used to make somebody else a safe and 
sure mortgage claim. His book account may 
be paid and it may not. If the owner chooses 
not to pay it, the dealer is out of luck. He 
can file legal claims and fight in the courts, 
and maybe in the course of time he gets paid 
in full or in part; but in the meantime that 
mortgage, held by somebody else, stands like 
a rock. Why should he not hold the mort- 
gage, himself? 


Centralized Service 


“I’m satisfied from what I’ve seen of such 
financing on the part of dealers that it will 
take less money than the inexperienced 
dealer thinks before he tries it. I’m satis- 
fied that the concentration of service and 
sales in the yard office will not antagonize 
contractors. There are contractors who are 
good salesmen and good estimators, but the 
general run of them find this the weakest 
part of their service. Once the new way :is 
started, they'll find the dealer a great sourte 
of profitable business and will be glad to 
work with-him. 

“I’m pretty sure that once the new methods 
were under way a dealer could get out his 
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own catalog, showing the picture and the 
floor plan of each house, the total price of 
materials and the monthly payment re 
quired. This is just about the limit of the 
out-of-town concern in the offering of service. 
The dealer could supplement this service in 
various ways. One important factor is that 
he could get a much fairer price for what 
he sold; a margin that would easily compen- 
sate him for whatever extra financial risks 
might be involved. 

“I feel quite confident that the time is 
passing when the average family will be 
willing to pledge all its income for the pur- 
chase of an automobile. That was a passing 
flurry. Most people are naturally sensible 
enough to know that this is a poor use to 
make of income, and general indications 
point to the fact that this common sense is 
already making itself felt. If lumbermen 
will use a tithe of the advertising skill and 
the financing service offered by the motor 
world, we'll see the emphasis change from 
cars to homes. But that isn’t likely to come 
about until dealers come alive on this mat- 
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Said the sly-man to Simple Simon, 


ter of reasonable salesmanship and service.” 

The Conlon Lumber & Coal Co. and the 
McIntyre-Jones Lumber & Coal Co. operate 
yards in Hannibal, but we were not fortunate 
enough to find the principals in. The North 
Missouri Lumber Co. has its general offices 
but no yard in Hannibal. 


An “‘Old School’’ Retailer Speaks 


The viewpoint of a retail lumberman of “the 
old school,” with 70 years’ experience in the 
retail lumber business, should possess a good 
deal of interest for dealers of the younger gen- 
eration, even though they may not, care ‘to fol- 
low the methods of the past. 

The times change, and “new occasions teach 
new duties,” as the poet puts it, but the back- 
ward glance into the past almost always re- 
veals something of interest and of value. An 
interesting letter received this week from “Pat” 
Richardson, of the Euclid Fifty-Fifth Lumber 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, gives this backward look 
and therefore is deemed of sufficient interest to 
warrant printing here. Mr. Richardson writes: 





Che Zumberman’s “MMotber Goose” 


Chapter V—Another Will Appear Next Week 


‘imple Simon met a sly-man 
Putting up a bluff. 

Said Simple Simon to the sly-man, 
“Measure up the gutters, 

Spring a fancy line, 

Say it needs some fourteen squares 
When it’s a scanty nine. 
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Sell a man a paper roof 
When the weather’s wet and breezy. 


“Give a gilt-edged guaranty, 
Get the money down, 

Do the.job some sunny day 
And beat it out of town.” 


So Simple Simon went a-fishing 
For to catch his whale. 

He started down a side street 
And made an easy sale. 


But the owner knew the roof size, 
Which he could not foresee. 

And then there came a flock of hail— 
Alas, the guaranty! 


Said the sly-man to Simple Simon, 
“Let me see your penny.” 

Said Simple Simon to the sly-man, 
“Indeed, I haven’t any!” 


I doubt if I can pass along any modern 
ideas that would be of interest to the trade 
I have been in this business 70 years, and that 
is so long that I am out of date. The young 
men have me beat to a finish. 

I worked all my life 12 to 15 hours a day to 
make a little money, and now I am working 
24 hours a day to save it. 

. When I started in this business, I rode be. 
hind a pair of cattle; now I have to ride in a 
Packard Six. 

I used to have to push a lumber car on the 
tram, while now I have to push a button to 
make things go. 

I never advertise, or even have a card. More- 
over, I never look for business, nor figure on 
a bill. If they want to buy my lumber, all 
right; if not, they can go up the line to some 
other yard. Hiowever, I am very pleasant 
about it. When they see my lumber yard, they 
know I am not selling diamonds, so if they 
want to buy all right, and if not ditto. I don’t 
have to have the business, and so let the other 
fellow have it. I have had my day; have been 
in the game from bottom up. 
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Improvements in Eastern Yard 


PLEASANTVILLE, N, Y., Jan. 27.—The accom- 
panying photographs will give some idea of 
the improvements which the Cornell-Haviland 
Co. (Inc.), has recently been making in its 
establishment at this place. 

The new office building and display room is 
a 3-story structure, 46 feet front and 80 feet 
deep, built of face brick and cut stone. The 
upper floor has been rented and the second 
has been converted into offices, while the show 


that have added a line of paints to their stock, 
this company has found that with adequate dis- 
play facilities, paints in a sense sell them- 
selves, and constitute a logical line for the lum- 
ber retailer, in that when a customer is buying 
the lumber for a job, it is only natural that he 
should prefer to buy the paint at the same time 
and at the same place. 

The Cornell-Haviland company’s paint de- 
partment occupies a room fitted up with shelves, 























Paint and hardware departments of Cornell-Haviland Co. (Inc.), Pleasantville, N. Y. 


rooms and offices of the lumber firm are on the 
ground floor. All the woodwork in the build- 
ing is native black walnut, the product of the 
company’s own mill. In the rear of the build- 
ing is carried a stock of finish lumber and 
trim, while the main building, material yard 
and coal pockets are located about a quarter of 
a mile distant, with ample switching facilities. 

This is one of the longest established firms 
in this section, it having been in business in 
Pleasantville and Chappaqua since 1867, orig- 
inally handling lumber, coal and mason mate- 
rial. In later years, in addition to the fore- 
going materials, hardware and paint have been 
taken on. 

Like a great number of other retail concerns 


showcases and every facility for handling this 
line of goods. One of the accompanying illus- 
trations shows the display and‘ sales facilities 
in this department. 

This company has the sale of the well-known 
Curtis line of woodwork in northern West- 
chester, all of Putnam County; and a small 
section of Dutchess County that is open terri- 
tory. 

Besides its yard at this point, where it also 
operates an uptodate planing and woodworking 
mill which supplies its other yards, a yard is 
operated in Chappaqua, while the Colman Lum- 
ber Co., Pawling, N. Y., and the Hartwell Lum- 
ber Co., Carmel, N. Y., also are under the 
same ownership. 

















New office and store building of Cornell-Havi- 
land Co. (Inc.), Pleasantville, N. Y. 


The officers of the Cornell-Haviland Co. 
(Inc.) are: William A. Cornell, president; 
Robert Haviland, vice president; Arthur Cave, 
treasurer; Amos Hunter, secretary. 

The Colman Lumber Co. is managed by Ray- 
mond Southworth and the Hartwell Lumber 
Co. is managed by Robert Hartwell, who is the 
treasurer. 

The Cornell-Haviland Co. operates a fleet of 
22 trucks, mostly of one make, on which it is 
standardizing. 




















Interior of office of Cornell-Haviland Co. (Inc.) 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 





Another ‘‘Mahogany” Complaint 


New York, Jan. 27.—About a year ago the 
Federal Trade Commission issued a stipulation 
which restricted the use of the word “ma- 
hogany” to the product of the species of the 
genus Swietenia; it stated that “the genus 
Swietenia of which there are several known 
species, is the only one which produces true 
mahogany.” Since neither African mahogany 
nor Philippine mahogany belongs to this group 
of trees, many dealers and users of mahogany 
throughout the country protested vigorously 
against this definition, and the general dissatis- 
faction influenced the commission to reconsider 
the question whether it will be best to adhere 
strictly to the botanical classification, which 
relates to the structure of the flowers, fruits 
and leaves of the trees, or to hold to the prin- 
ciple that the priority of names of long estab- 
lished usage governs. : 

Because a few trade factors importing logs 
from Africa insisted upon renaming Philippine 
mahogany according to the botanical classifica- 
tion of the trees in order to resist competition, 
it manifestly becomes necessary to revise the 
trade names also of other woods that do not 
conform with the principles governing scien- 
tific nomenclature. In line with the commis- 
sion’s stipulation on Philippine mahogany a 
complaint has recently been served on the 
Ichabod T. Williams & Sons Co. of New 
York, alleging that the partners of said con- 


cern are violating the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion ruling and that they are guilty of unfair 
competition, because they are using the word 
“mahogany” for designating certain African 
woods which are not the product of the genus 
Swietenia. 


Annual of Credit Association 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.—The annual elec- 
tion of Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Association, 
of this city, was held Jan. 20 and the following 
officers were chosen: 

President—Carl Blackstock. 

Vice president—William C. Bell. 

Treasurer—Frank A. Compton. 

Secretary-manager—Phil G. Hilditch. 

Directors—Herbert Blackstock, Gourlay- 
Blackstock Lumber Co.; Lee Farrell, Farrell 
Lumber Co.; Nick Brace, Brace Lumber Co.; 
Charles Oliver, Hamilton Lumber Co.; William 
Cc. Miller, Columbia Lumber Co.; Charles A. 
McFarland, McFarland Lumber Co. 

Mr. Compton is now serving his seventh 
term as treasurer, while Mr. Hilditch is in his 
eleventh year as secretary-manager. 

Formed for the purpose of interchanging 
credit information and for the general better- 
ment of the retail lumber business in Seattle 
and its suburbs, the association is stronger to- 
day than at any time in its history, more than 
95 percent of the dealers in Seattle and sub- 
urban centers being members. 

While the retail lumber business in Seattle 





the latter part of 1929 was about 25 percent 
less than anticipated, the dealers are optimistic 
over the outlook for a satisfactory volume dur- 
ing 1930, 

President-elect Carl Blackstock said: 

We have a splendid organization, but we 
must keep constantly on the alert to improve. 
Nineteen thirty looks like a good year for us; 
Seattle’s growth has caught up with the resi- 
dence building and today there are few new 
houses for sale. Mortgage money is easier, 
and people here need new homes. If we live 
up to our cpportunities, we shall cll nave a 
satisfactory business year. 


Timber Purchase Extends Life 


PENSACOLA, Fia., Jan. 27.—Sawmills have 
operated at Bagdad, twenty miles east of 
Pensacola, for 110 years, and its life as a 
lumber producing town will be further extend- 
ed through the recent purchase of 36,000 acres 
of virgin pine lands by the Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Co. These lands are located just over 
the Alabama line and are reached by the rail- 
road of the Bagdad company. This tract was 
purchased outright from the Thomas G. Atkin- 
son estate, the owners of which for many 
years have resided in California. It is said 


that this is all virgin timber and in connection 
with other holdings will extend the life of this 
operation of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Oo. 
for a number of years. 
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A Lumberman’s Billboard 


It is an age of billboards. You find them 
everywhere, even in the sky sometimes, written 
in smoke by airplanes. They are much dis- 
cussed, and often cussed. If you are a tourist 
and approach the brow of some hill, expecting 
to see beautiful scenery when you reach the 
top, and see instead a billboard, you are likely 
to be quite disgusted with that billboard and 
it probably does the advertiser as much harm 
as good. Or if you are riding a metropolitan 
elevated train, and want to see the street but 
can’t because of signs which announce that you 
must stop coughing and that your closest 
friends. won't tell you, you have no kind 
thoughts for either the signs or the people re- 
sponsible for them. Not only that, but with all 
the thousands of signboards to be seen, a board 
must be something unusual if it is to attract the 
attention and “stick” in the memory. 

The Bishop Lumber Co., whose main yard is 
at Elston Avenue, Chicago, had these various 
aspects of the situation 
in mind when the ques- 


tire United States, according to Mr. Stedman. 

“The modernization field,” said Mr. Stedman, 
“offers one solution to the problem of stimulat- 
ing building activity. The home modernization 
bureau was organized two years ago for the 
purpose of creating interest in the remodeling 
and repairing of old homes, due to the large 
number of houses that were still sound struc- 
tures but out of date.” 


Adds Line of Farm Implements 


NorFo.k, Nes., Jan. 27.—Construction work 
on the new store building being erected here 
by the Chicago Lumber Co., of Omaha, to 
house a line of farm implements has been 
started and the structure will be rushed to 
completion. 

The new structure will conform in architec- 
ture to the office building. It will have a 
frontage of 60 feet and depth of 34 feet. The 
entire space, 60 by 34 feet, will be used as a 





tion of designing and 
locating billboards 
arose. It was thought 
advisable to erect four 
ef the billboards to ad- 
Vertise branch yards at 
which it was especially 
desirable to build up 
trade. They were so 
placed as to interfere 
but little with anybody’s 
desire to see beautiful 
scenery, thus overcom- 
ing one objection. 

As for that other re- 
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quirement — individual- 
ity — well, a glance at 
the accompanying pic- 
ture of one of the bill- 
boards will show that 
officials of this company 
“used their heads” in 
the désigning, for it is 
very distinctively a lum- 
ber company’s adver- 











tisement. Bright and 
attractive colors are 
used to catch the eye, 
and a typical logging 
scene is reproduced, 
to hold the atten- 
tion and the memory. The lumberjack and his 
pike-pole, his position on the log, and the choppy 
waves, all combine to indicate action. It will 
be noticed that the sign is not “cluttered up” 
with a large number of words, but as few as 
possible. The fewer words written, the fewer 
there will be to remember—or forget. It will 
be noticed, also, that the sign is in itself an 
example of the adaptability of lumber. It is 
twenty feet long and nearly nineteen feet high. 


Modernization Is Luncheon Theme 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 27.—Home mod- 
ernizing will stimulate building activity as much 
as any other one thing, C. E. Stedman, chair- 
man of the building survey division in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s national construction program, 
told 250 members of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s association at a luncheon held at the 
Curtis hotel last Thursday. Mr. Stedman is 
vice president and general sales manager of 
the Celotex Co., Chicago, and the luncheon was 
given by that company. 

Building in 1929, particularly residential con- 
struction, was off almost 50 percent in the en- 





This lumberman in action, with the help of brighi colors, quickly 
attracts attention, advertising one of the branch yards of the Bishop 


Lumber Co., Chicago 


show room for the display of farm implements. 
A baloony will be placed the width of the 
room which will cover the rear half and will 
be used as a stock room for a complete line 
of parts. 

The Chicago Lumber company will take over 
the local agency for a well known line of 
farm implements as soon as the building is 
completed. The company now handles imple- 
ments at its yards at Kearney and Grand Is- 
land and the plan has been so successful, it is 
stated, that it was decided to try the same 
experiment at Norfolk. 

The new display room will resemble the 
ordinary automobile show room. Four 12-foot 
plate glass windows, in addition to the large 
entrance in the center, will be placed across 
the street elevation, and various types of ma- 
chines will be shown on the floor. 

Offices of the company will remain at the 
present location. Men who are experts in the 
mmplement business will be placed in charge 
of the new department, however. 

The Chicago Lumber Co. is one of the 
pioneer firms of Norfolk, its yard here hav- 
ing been established nearly fifty years ago. 





A “Prescription” for Retailers 


Discussing the business of retailing building 
material, an official of a well known western 
line-yard concern refers to the transition that 
has occurred in the operation of drug stores 
and the phenomenal success that has followed 
the addition of many sidelines to the stock of 
the old-fashioned drug store. He believes that 
the retail lumber dealer is in position to step 
out today and duplicate this success. In this 
connection this modern lumber merchandiser 
said : 

The retail lumberman has the advantage of 
being the one the home builder first contacts. 
From such a strategic position will he step 
back and let the paint, plumbing, electrical, 
heating, hardware and furniture stores take 
the business? 

For example, every new home requires a 
new furnace, a more or less expensive central 
heating system. What could be easier or 
more logical than for the retail lumberman to 
sell this item to the builder—his regular cus- 
tomer and friend? Then there is linoleum, 
another high-profit item, bath tub, plumbing, 
coal chutes, etc. How much easier for the 
home builder or contractor to buy not only 
the lumber but also the lighting fixtures and 
all the other equipment from one dependable 
firm. Surely such a system would reduce the 
terrors of home building to the uninitiated 
and reduce shopping time for the contractors, 
while present day financing and lien diffi- 
culties would be largely overcome. 

This dealer believes that the lumberman who 
equips himself to supply all of the needs of the 
home builder will find also that his advertising 
will bring better returns. In this connection he 
said: - 

As advertising has played an important role 
in the drug store transition, so it will in the 
lumber business. With more items to attract 
the general public, advertising will sooner ac- 
quaint the people with the inside of the lumber 
store. 

This dealer in his letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN closes with this advice and homely 
admonitior to his brother retailers throughout 
the country: 

Let’s practice what we preach and mod- 
ernize—modernize the old lumber business into 
a going concern. The drug store cowboys 
have proven just what advertising, merchan- 


dising, “convenience” lines and central loca- 
tion will do. They won’t holler if we steal 
their stuff. 


Will Hold “Clean-Yard” Contest 


More and more retail lumbermen are coming 
to appreciate the value of clean, orderly yards. 
A well-kept yard attracts customers, is a chal- 
lenge to employes and even to the management, 
and of course cleanliness and care and order 
are vital factors in reducing the fire hazard 
and consequently the cost of fire insurance. 
Realizing these facts the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association announces a Lumber 
Yard Contest for 1930. This will be conducted 
in co-operation with the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company of Mansfield, Ohio. 

This contest will be open to every member 
yard. It is a cédtitest based primarily upon 
cleanliness and care and order in yard manage- 
ment. It is not based on the age of buildings 
and equipment nor on fire insurance rating, al- 
though many of the features that make for a 
clean and orderly yard are features that enter 
into the measuring of the fire hazard. While 
some little consideration will be given to special 
features, such as unusual signs and displays, 
lanscaping etc., there will also be special con- 
sideration given to the older yards. 

So this contest will be open to all yards, old 
or new, large or small, in city or in country. 
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In fact, there will be three groups or classifi- 
cations of yards, according to size, and a first 
rize will be awarded the winner in each group. 
The prizes will be donated by The Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co. co-operating with the 
association in this contest. The judges in the 
contest will be five lumbermen appointed by 
the association. — 
Complete details and entry blanks for this 
contest will be available at the annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association to be held in Grand Rapids Feb. 
5,6 and 7, or they can be obtained by addressing 
the association headquarters at Lansing. Fur- 
ther information will be sent out from time to 
time and the association office will be glad to 
answer any questions. 


Don’t Make the Customer Wait 


“Of all the things which we consider essen- 
tial in conducting a country lumber yard,” re- 
marked the resident manager of the Burton- 
Reid Lumber Co., Fort Morgan, Colo., to the 
AmeRICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent, “we 
think that a definite standard of service is the 
most important. 

“With us, this standard is, first, to have what 
the customer wants, when he wants it. If de- 
livery is involved it means getting stock to the 
buyer when he wants it. We regard it as an 
unpardonable sin of lumber retailing to keep 
a customer waiting on the job for materials, 
even for a few’ minutes. 

“Our experience is that planning is the es- 
sential thing. We figure to have in stock at 
all times the items which are at all likely to 
he called for. We find that for the special 
thing called for on a job we can be prepared, 
again, by planning ahead. 


ACK of co-operation and poor team- 
work are not confined to lumber 
dealers. Sometimes these attributes 

show themselves where one would least 
expect to find them. 

“Jim” Bryan, genial secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber & Material Merchants’ 
Association, says that he once attended a 
church service where the preacher de- 
livered an inspiring sermon on the text 
“Launch Out Into the Deep” and the 
choir immediately issued contrary in- 
structions by singing “Pull for the 
Shore!” 











“Here, for example, is a builder who is buy- 
ing his supplies from us. He is going to need 
this, that and the other thing before the job 
is completed. It is up to us to deliver as he 
needs supplies. We make our plans so that, 
no matter what happens, we have on hand for 
delivery things needed when they are needed. 

“We have made service of this kind a habit, 
and it has paid us.” 


Heads Company Fifty Years 


Dover, Ouro, Jan. 27.—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Wagner Lumber Co., 
held in its offices here last week, Andrew Deis 
was elected president for the 50th consecutive 
year. This company was organized in 1870 and 
Mr. Deis is the only living original stockholder. 
Other officers of the company are W. A. Wag- 
ner, vice president, J. P. Wagner, general man- 
ager, and Glen Z. Wagner, secretary-treasurer. 


Dealer Collects After 15 Years 


Brockton, Mass., Jan. 27.—The classic ex- 
ample of legal delay immortalized by Dickens 
in the famous case of “Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce” 
is suggested by the fact that it has taken the 
[sam Mitchell Co. (Inc.), local lumber dealer, 
fifteen years to collect a bill of $900 against 
Zigmond Norwach of .Montello, an adjoining 
suburb, but by decree of Judge Charles 
Donohue in Superior Court the lumber com- 
pany has at last actually accomplished the feat, 
and with $3,600 to boot. Civil action against 
Norwach, instituted back in 1915, had been 
taken twice to the Supreme Court, once to the 
Land Court, a dozen times into Superior Court, 
and as many more before masters and auditors. 


The lumber company claimed originally that 
Norwach owed $900: for lumber supplied for the 
construction or partial construction of a six- 
tenement house on Ames street, Montello. Nor- 
wach refused to pay and fought the civil actions 
against him. He mortgaged his property and 
experienced more reverses. When the mort- 
gagee threatened foreclosure and the year of 
redemption was fast elapsing, it was necessary 
for the Isam Mitchell company to pay off the 
$3,500 mortgage to save the claim against the 
estate. 


The year provided by law in which the mort- 
gagor had opportunity to redeem fully elapsed 
and then by decree of the court the Isam 
Mitchell company came into possession of the 
house on Ames street, for which $900 worth of 
lumber had been provided fifteen years ago. 
The property is valued at $8,000, so that after 
deducting the $3,500 paid on the mortgage and 
the lumber bill of $900, the lumber concern 
figures to net $3,600, which will cover interest 
and legal expenses of the long litigation. 





A platform “spellbinder” at one 
of the recent conventions of retail 
lumbermen told his hearers that the 
lumber merchant who increases his 
business in 1930 will need to be a 
thinker and a. creator, and above all 
else, not be afraid to try new ideas. 
In, other words, there is plenty of 
business to be had, but it must be 
“dug for,” according to this gentle- 
man—and we are inclined to think 
that he was about 99 44/100 percent 
right. But he offered no hint of any 
new, productive methods that the 
dealer might adopt. In fact, that 
was not within his province, as he 
was not a lumberman. But new, 
productive methods are constantly 


furnished us. 





Creating and Using 
a Mailing List 


A year ago the business outlook in our community 
was very poor. We therefore decided that if we wanted 
to get a fair amount of business we would have to create 
some additional outlets for our material. Accordingly, 
we went to the clerks of the boards of assessors in the 
surrounding towns where there were no retail yards. In 
each case we asked them to give us a list of property 
owners who owned buildings as well as land, and who, 
in their estimation, were worthy of credit. We paid the 
clerks 3 cents to 5 cents per name for the lists which they 
After receiving the lists from them, we 








This Week’s 
Timely Tip 








being developed. How are you 
going to learn about them? At the 
convention above mentioned a real 
live-wire lumber retailer, speaking 
at one of the sessions, said: “I read 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regularly, 
and I always look first for the mer- 
chandising ideas that appear under 
the heading ‘This Week’s Timely 
Tip. They’re great stuff.” The lum- 
berman who made that statement is 
Oscar Lampland, of the Lampland 
Lumber Co., St. Paul—one of the 
livest retailers in the Northwest. 
If the “Timely Tips” are good for 
Mr. Lampland they are equally good 
for you. Here is this week’s “Tip.” 
It is not as lengthy as some, but 


series. 


last year. 


had them re-checked by the local credit bureau. After 
this re-checking they became our permanent suburban 
mailing list. We next arranged with one of the large 
cement companies for the mailing of their series of six 
letters and six cards, which they called their “good will” 
These mailings we supplemented at intervals 
with letters and circulars of our own, calling attention 
to some particular product or line stocked by our com- 
pany. The results warrant us in referring to this as our 
most satisfactory merchandising achievement during 


there is a real idea in it. Retailers 
who do not follow the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN’S “Timely Tips” from 
week to week are missing something 
that they need in 1930 when, as the 
speaker quoted said, “Retailers must 
apply new methods and ideas if they 
want to win out.” This week’s “Tip” 
tells of a new idea adopted by the 
D. D..Chase Lumber Co., Haverhill, 
Mass., which H. L. Stone, manager 
of that company says was its most 
productive merchandising achieve- 
ment of last year. The idea. consists, 
in short, of the development and use 
of a first class mailing list. Let Mr. 
Stone tell the story in his own 
words, as follows: 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 27.—Following is the National Lumber M anufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Jan. 18, 1980, and for 
three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identi. 


cal mills for the corresponding periods of 1929: 








ONE WEEK No. of Percent Percent P 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1995 
Southern Pine Association .................. 127 53,743,000 88 45,948,000 83 54,600,000 82 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 115 76,981,000 64 87,748,000 o 95,728,000 70 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 58 20,778,000 81 28,121,000 79 29,083,000 72 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 2,865,000 29 wet tt 71 15,034,000 97 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 9 1,719,000 = 4,024,000 ° 4,191,000 40 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 2,101,000 4 943,000 61 1,448,000 40 
North Carolina Pine Association,............ 43 5,725,000 93 4,935,000 87 5,198,000 108 
California Redwood Association............. ° 14 7,291,000 212 5,447,000 6 7,376,000 97 
EEE 403 171,203,000 73 188,635,000 o 212,658,000 cr 

Hardwoods: ‘ 9 ‘ 

180 29,538,000 88 22,645,000 72 26,352,000 66 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... P ‘ : 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 6,746,000 102 3,184,000 64 2,941,000 69 
Total hardwoods ..............ceecceeeees 199 36,284,000 90 25,829,000 7 29,293,000  —¢g 
i ach. os a Ss ee nk been ese Oe aees 583 207,487,000 75 214,464,000 80 241,951,000 73 

THREE WEEKS No. of 

Softwoods: Reports 

Southern Pine Association............e.e.ee. 385 161,480,000 90 141,960,000 89 161,532,000 95 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 345 254,703,000 81 267,416,000 89 266,549,000 78 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 170 59,711,000 85 70,979,000 76 78,883,000 79 

California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn... 70 12,604,000 33 36,823,000 65 39,099,000 72 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 27 4,879,000 42 13,575,000 70 13,477,000 61 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 77 10,240,000 79 4,229,000 70 6,462,000 66 

North Carolina Pine Association............. 131 15,031,000 11,914,000 77 11,843,000 92 

California Redwood Association............. 41 19,990,000 114 14,461,000 85 17,875,000 87 
Total softwoods ..........cceccceeceeeeees 1,246 538,638,000 81 561,357,000 84 595,720,000 82 

Hardwoods: 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 529 73,442,000 80 64,569,000 74 67,473,000 72 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 77 22,034,000 105 11,020,000 66 12,307,000 0 
Total hardwoods ............ceceeceeceece ~ 606 95,476,000 “85 75,589,000 “72 79,780,000 "72 
fo Tea are ee ee ee 1,775 634,114,000 82 636,946,000 83 675,500,000 80 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasnaincton, D. C., Jan. 27.—Following is a statement for five associations of the footage of 
gross stocks on hand, Jan. 18, and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 


No. of 

Association— Mills 
Southern Pine Association................+.- 109 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 140 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 73 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... . 9 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 177 


739,365,000 
1,339,097,000 
1,165,768,000 

306,832,000 

942,208,000 


Unfilled 
Orders 


170,373,000 
465,530,000 
122,538,000 

30,840,000 
227,580,000 


Orders of 
Stocks— 
Percent 





Southern Pine Barometer | 








West Coast Analysis 

















oar en Sn Da age = — SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 25.—The West Coast 
. a, : 3 a c “py mills of total | | wmbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
capacity 0 4 units (a unit representing | ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to | business for the week ended Jan. 11: 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. Whintienen iii 
asnin r Ss 
31, 1928), report as follows to the Southern phen ym tem Columbia 
Pine Association : Percent Percent 96 Mills 19 Mills 
-year Actua d fi 
Production—  Carst Feet Ave Prod. Output | OTders on hand aret of 
Aver. 3 yrs... ... 69,101,070 re buss 
IL Ss g-taarias t<o De ee seen CO erreer 75,297,478 1,927,821 
Shipments* .-2,387 50,127,000 72.54 86.43 Atlantic Coast ....149,227,488 18,739,830 
Orders— Miscellaneous 3,628,854 3,307,000 
Received® . , ..2,804 58,884,000 85.21 101.53 ere 228,153,820 23,974,651 
weekt ..... 9,649 202,629,000 .... .... | Orders received— 
*Orders were 117.47 percent of shipments. ;, 
CO ere 13,868,735 250,000 
tCarload basis is 21,000 feet. Atlantic Coast .... 24,049,771 2,811,160 
tOrders on hand at above 140 mills showed (Miscellaneous ..... 938,609 3,594,168 
an increase of 4.52 percent, or 8,757,000 feet, 
during the week. J ee ae 38,857,115 6,655,328 
Cancellations— 
Hemlock and Hardwood California ......... 1,375,586... 
Atlantic Coast 1,867,245 1,109,000 
OsuxosH, Wis., Jan. 27-—The Northern Miscellaneous ..... s6otse 11,000 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manvwfacturers’ Asso- - 
wa * a wai, Mina Maw GF “~ * Gu SGeeéoecetove , , 1,4 , 
dation makes the following report for the Total 3,243,881 20,000 
week ended Jan. 18: Percent | Shipments— 
of Ca- California ........ 13,757,775 230,000 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit® pacity Atlantic Coast .... 19,013,311 2,378,951 
Capacity, of unite? 18,409,008 210,008 106 Miscellaneous ..... 368,859 376,000 
Actua uction .. 9, : > . 
Shipments? , “ig bewe Pierass re eee a RE “Heb owbubesee 33,139,945 2,984,951 
ers receiv: eee ’ , ’ 
Orders on hand.....40,243,000 629,000 Gréers 08 hand: and -of 
Hemlock— 
ae 74,032,852 1,947,821 
Goquesty, 02 eniee®. .18,003 000 auseee 108 Ktlantic Coast : 2 15152'396/703 20,281,039 
U Dp ee ’ ’ ’ 
om entst besa vave try er4 22,000 10 Miscellaneous ..... 4,198,604 5,105,168 
ers receivedt ... 2,179, . 
Graders on hané..... 12'863,000 143/000 - Bete) wins. ae3% 230,628,159 27,334,028 
*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 | Total domestic cargo— 
feet is considered one unit. The production Orders on hand first of 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut get erypemeger 252,128,471 
overruns this by 20 percent. Orders received ......... (512,443 
¢tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- Gamestation ..cvecccese 3,553,831 
struction work is included in total orders and Ere 36,124,896 
shipments. -Unfilled end of week..... 257,962,187 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LumBeRMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 29.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 212 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Jan. 25 gave 
these figures: 


Production 85,127,000 
Shipments 115,790,000 36.9% over production 
Ovderm ..... 133,814,000 58.4% over production 


A group of 297 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity. 292,696,000 
Average weekly cut for four weeks— 


Ee acd eek peds ered aetea eevee oe 202,971,600 
a a ea ee 128,926,000 
Actual cut week ended Jan, 25..... 97,666,000 


A group of 212 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Jan. 25 was 85,127,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 

| Saree 36,225,000 48,669,000 187,833,000 
Domestic 

cargo ... 57,971,000 57,379,000 291,952,000 

Export . 15,423,000 21,595,000 149,310,000 

ere 6,171,000 bh | ee ® ® 





115,790,000 133,814,000 629,095,000 


A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 

Week Average Average 


ended Jan. first four first four 
25,1930 weeks, 1930 weeks, 1929 


Production .. 82,522,000 110,090,000 153,311,000 
Shipments ..113,018,000 121,317,000 139,479,000 
Orders ......130,689,000 125,267,000 161,682,000 





California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 25.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics for twenty-four mills: 

Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- Period 
Feet duction of 1929 
For week ended Jan. 18: 
Production 


Shipments ......... 17,081,000 284.5 ogo 
SL Sine Gye! 549 w5 One 20,980,000 349.4 ere 
Stocks Jan. 18...... 735,549,000 ~e. 118.4 
Por Jan. 1 to 18: 

Production ........... 15,383,000 Sie 33.9 
eee: 42,435,000 275.9 64.0 
ss ee 45,045,000 292.8 70.5 
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Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 29.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as_ follows 
on operations during the week ended Jan. 25: 


Total number of mills reporting, 76: 


al production for week...... 19,419,000 

apments BESS PS FPF 25,327,000 
Orders received .........ssseeees 30,631,000 
Report for 58 mills: 
Operating capacity ..........+++. 45,516,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 22,187,000 
Actual production for week....... 19,419,000 
Report for 73 mills: 

S DRORMOTIONE dak cc cis cncens 23,899,000 
aufilled CUE cbt nnrinceacepéhes 127,738,000 
Stocks on hand Jan. 25........... 1,154,378,000 
Identical mills reporting, 58: 

Production— ‘ 
Operating capacity ...........+. 45,516,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 22,187,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Jan. 25, 1930 Jan 26, 1929 
Actual prod. for week. .19,419,000 26,623,000 


DEINENEDED .ccccccceeseee 25,191,000 33,183,000 
Orders received ......... 30,521,000 32,909,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 

Production— 


Average for 3 previous years... 19,776,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Jan. 25, 1930 Jan. 26, 1929 


Unfilled orders ........ 114,686,000 117,078,000 
Gross stock on hand...950,941,000 858,461,000 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 25.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Jan. 18: 


— RBedwood. ‘White- 
Percentof wood 








Feet production Feet 
Production ...... 7,291,000 100 1,514,000 
Shipments ...... 5,447,000 75 1,308,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 7,376,000 101 994,000 
On hand ..... 31,171,000 we 4,778,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California* ...... 2,138,000 1,741,000 
Southern California* ...... 1,494,000 2,143,000 
OT” Sr ee ea 85, ,000 
Bae eer eae 1,408,000 2,047,000 
DR woo babies ware weston 22, 1,428,000 

5,447,000 7,376,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


fWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFrotk, Va., Jan. 27.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and six 
mills for the week ended Jan. 18: ‘ 

er 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 





Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* .16,620,000 ¥ os ee 
Actual .. 9,862,000 59 ad Ris 

Shipments .. 9,138,000 55 93 7. 

Orderst 9,107,000 55 92 99 

Unfilled 
orders ....78,495,000 . 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
an increase in orders of 23 percent, the same 
number of mills reporting. 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 





Dec... Nov. Dec. 
Lumber— 1929 1929 192% 
Manufactured .. 3,744,700 3,806,600 2,459,500 
Shipments ..... 2,301,200 3,069,000 2,734,000 
Stocks *3:4%.... 18,601,400 17,130,200 11,395,500 
a 
Purchases ..... 2,404,100 3,144,100 2,014,000 


Made into lumber 
2,287,800 2,975,400 2,489,300 


Statistics for December, 1929 


Unsold 

Production Shipments Jan. 1 
. Pa ae 5,0 304,000 4,689,000 
Basswood 2,148,000 1,839,000 28,046,000 
a ae Ree esenee . 2" eerbion 
ED a6 bse woe 8,257,000 3,878,000 59,333,000 
BE Wied 6a ee 1,444,000 909,000 13,794,000 
BE. vaSsecace 11,814,000 5,688,000 56,525,000 
. ae 55,000 28,000 1,532,000 
Mixed hrdwd.. 1,582,000 ae.  . <estens 





Total hrdwd. 25,563,000 12,969,000 163,919,000 
Hemlock, 1&2” .13,007,000 4,922,000 105,017,000 


Grand totals.38,570,000 17,891,000 268,936,000 





those for 1928: 
hardwoods, 90; hemlock, 75; all woods, 85. 


Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand 














AsH— 
Dry Green 
cc Wes Baha ade ka a twa 769,000 229,000 
SA care ree ees 452,000 131,000 
“Se rears 927,000 452,000 
EF SS oe 709,000 155,000 
SS Fo SRerreerrr st 496,000 287,000 
No. 3 & better........... 61,000 21,000 
, 3,414,000 1,275,000 
Basswoop— 
ee ns oo aa wee ees 471,000 115,000 
SS eae 3,019,000 780,000 
Select & better.......... f° rere rrr 
I 0h d.ora ud s-o abba ware 2,204,000 421,000 
ey eae 3,688,000 1,430,000 
OR er See ae 6,021,000 1,993,000 
Pk Ee GG hb sk wane os 03% 5,664,000 1,367,000 
ee. Ee RUN bn eh owner 598,000 50,000 
21,890,000 6,156,000 
HaRD MAPLE— 
2a ey eee 4,074,000 1,178,000 
Ee Se 2,923,000 820,000 
ge EB ae ee 6,106,000 1,660,000 
Dey Ee ME arnccmis Ohba eae he 4,172,000 1,087,000 
= fe eye 12,204,000 4,868,000 
Picoring stew ......sess 8,081,000 6,250,000 
37,560,000 15,863,000 
Sort MaPLE— 
PP iach oan kes 6000’ 6 321,000 130,000 
EES Se ee 104,000 77,000 
Si 2 Mac aewns ae eeeees 540,000 291,000 
ee a ais he vob cade 825,000 458,000 
ef eee ee 278,000 28,000 
ee fl eer 5,000 25,000 
2,093,000 1,009,000 
Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on 
I i eats ocd Sale gine aiid ae We Di ORLA We ee 
FEE eee eT sen re a 
Ee Sk. te ae eed aie We dae Se CAS Bee 
EP See See ee eee eee eee eee ye Te 
NY ME aa vaca Sg he ing og ie & alee eae a eee eee ek ee 
SO ine on awd be uo Sk wil Oe Re SEER HEROD We 





Jan. 1—Unsold Hardwoods 
1930 


c 7» 


—28 Same Firms 
* 1929 


r 9 ‘ 





Dry Green Dry Green 
Ash .. 3,414,000 1,275,000 3,920,000 592,000 
Bass 21,890,000 6,156,000 12,012,000 6,670,000 


Birch 43,517,000 15,816,000 


Elm— 
Rock 1,006,000 590,000 


Soft 9,264,000 2,934,000 
Maple— 

Hard37,560,000 15,863,000 

Soft 2,093,000 1,009,000 
Oak .. 1,302,000 230,000 


120,046,000 43,873,000 


2,095,000 882,000 
5,871,000 3,746,000 


23,916,000 17,462,000 
1,535,000 735,000 
764,000 134,000 


83,582,000 42,129,000 





Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsukosuH, WIs., Jan. 27.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association re- 
ports as follows December production and shipments, and stocks of Jan. 1: 


Unsold Stock Jan. 1, 1930 (28 Firms) 





Hardwood— 
de ee Te ae 120,046,000 — 
GN hc cathe cre eels oc 43,873,000 
Total hardwood ...........<¢ >. . 163,919,000 
Hemlock 1&2-inch— 
8 SEES ee ant See 48,705,000 
ee Papen pee cree 56,312,000 
EES ONIOS « iivisd takes 105,017,000 
RN ae wievecksn!oincoinr act atael 268,936,000 


The figures for twelve months, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1929, make the following percentages of 
Production—All hardwoods, 93; hemlock, 86; all woods, 91. 


Shipments—All 


Jan. 1, as Reported by 28 Firms 














Rock ELmM— 
Dry Green 
EE Whit thbeg abs 166 53,000 136,000 
Ba IN a ipl gra arbow. 99,000 208,000 
1) 2 ae ae 540,000 163,000 
oe | ae 4,00 83,000 
1,006,000 590,000 

Sorr ELmM— 

PS Re ree ee 1,837,000 595,000 
Select & better.......... 15,0 pinaets 
Se ee eae 999,000 245,000 
Ge I nirtcer ele: etinee ds pe 2,713,000 790,000 
a RE eee 2,399,000 626,000 
ek eres 1,301,000 678,000 

9,264,000 2,934,000 
BiIRcH— 
eS ee ee ee ee 5,566,000 2,010,000 
Select & better.......... 12,000 90,0 
er SP ee 4,549,000 1,073,000 
iS FO Fee eee 11,580,000 3,296,000 
|e OS eee x ,00 ,600,000 
Be a Oss 0 xSn be bs «e's 12,223,000 4,463,000 
Nos. 1&2 fact. strips..... 372,000 101,000 
No. 2 & better 4&6’...... 265,000 930,000 
Pe eae 424,000 181,000 
Boe. & Sa OR ise tees 104,000 72,000 

43,517,000 15,816,000 
OaK— 
3 AINA Per 168,000 23,000 
SD sch onc 08 el al oh ws os tne ree. 132,000 17,000 

Sk Se 315,000 47,000 

ee, Bs 600466004 +000% 347,000 53,000 
Oe po ee ee Pee 297,000 84,000 
Se fo Ae 43,000 6,000 

1,302,000 230,000 


Hand Jan. 1, 1930, by Grades (28 Firms) 


1x4-inch and wider 2x4-inch and wider 








Dry Green Dry een 

1,239,000 1,471,000 9,793,000 9,326,000 
1,549,000 1,635,000 9,847,000 8,842,000 
1,894,000 2,253,000 8,416,000 11,544,000 
2,146,000 3,097,000 9,387,000 12,337,000 
417,000 1,864,000 3,578,000 3,792,000 
13,000 98,000 226,000 53,000 
7,458,000 10,418,000 41,247,000 45,894,000 
Jan. 1—Unsold Hemlock—27 Identical Firms 
r 1930 i’ 4 1929 ~ 
1x4” 2x4” 1x4” 2x4” 


No. 1.. 2,710,000 19,119,000 
Merch.. 3,049,000 17,679,000 
No. 2.. 4,147,000 19,924,000 
No. 3.. 5,243,000 21,724,000 
No. 4*. 2,281,000 7,370,000 
Millrun 311,000 279,000 


1,456,000 12,842,000 
3,630,000 17,929,000 
2,624,000 14,613,000 
4,396,000 18,376,000 
1,109,000 7,056,000 

492,000 399,000 





17,741,000 86,095,000 13,707,000 71,215,000 





NorFotk, Va., Jan. 27—The North Carolina 
Pine Association reports that in November the 
total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $20.28 for mills doing their own 
logging, the range for these being from $14.28 
to $21.12; $32.02 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $20.56—the 
statement being based on 13 reports from 11 
members representing 15 mills. Total cost of 





and veneer... 
tocks 


aaa eee 2,790,200 2,299,100 1,884,100 


logs for mills doing their own logging, exclu- 


Carolina Pine Costs 


sive of stumpage, was $9.19, made up of $6.91 
for logging expense and $2.28 for log trans- 
portation; total cost of manufacturing for these 
mills was $5.94, made up of $3.81 for sawmill, 
55 cents for dry kilns and $1.58 for yarding 
and .shipping; total overhead averaged $4.15, 
made up of $1.23 for insurance and taxes, 98 
cents for depreciation and $1.94 for general 
overhead, and selling expense for the month 
amounted to $1 a thousand. 
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Southern Pine Stocks 


New ORLEANS, Jan. 27.—The statistical state- 
ment of the Southern Pine Association for De- 
cember is on unit of production basis, such unit 
representing a monthly output averaging 1,500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and 
Oct. 31, 1928: 

December Report, 120 Mills (153 Units) 


Percent 3-yr. Percent 
Average or Pro- 





Feet Relativet duction 
Stocks Dec. 1...749,586,480 er Sees 
ee GE ccs tseen 206,962,922 73.40 
956,549,402 ae ae wae 
Dec. shipments 189,368,185 66.83 91.50 
Stocks Jan. 1...767,181,217 105.74 Se ae 
Dec, orders*....198,333,455 70.0 95.83 
*Prorated from reports of 116 mills. Orders 
computed on basis of carload average of 21,000 


teet. 

tAverage stocks on hand at end of month 
during 3-year period amounted to 2.5606 times 
the 3-year average monthly production, and 
the footage so obtained is known as relative 
stocks. 

Stocks on hand increased 2.35 percent, or 
17,594,737 feet, during December. 

In the above report, double-shift operations 
are included as two mills, each of 260 hours 
a month standard. Of the 120 mills so figured, 
6 did not report on running time. Of the 
other 114, 111 mills, of which 8 were shut 
down, lost 9,550 hours, representing a capacity 
of 85,261,000 feet, this loss being offset by 
overtime operations at 1 mill, totaling 55 
hours and representing a gain in capacity of 
556,000 feet, so that net lost time was 9,495 
hours, representing acapacity of 84,705,000 
feet. Exactly standard time was reported by 
2 mills. Causes for the loss of 9,550 hours 
are summarized as follows: Repairs, 557 
hours; breakdowns, 222 hours; log shortage, 
1,268 hours; holidays, 2,151 hours, other causes 
or causes not reported, 5,392 hours. 


Three-Year Report of 102 Same Mills 
(13334 Units) Twelve Months 


Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 102 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 248,809,261 feet, 
and whose relative stocks amounted to 637,- 
100,994 feet, during 1929, 1928, and 1927, are 
as follows: 


1929 1928 1927 

Cut ....2,648,118,529 2,858,919,399 2,945,968,053 
Shpmt. .2,547,371,488 2,990,089,346 2,910,097,400 
Twelve months’ shipments as percentages of 

production: 96.30 104.59 98.78 
Stocks— 

Jan. 1..575,636,694 706,806,641 670,935,988 

Dec. 31.676,383,735 575,636,694 706,806,641 

Stocks on hand Jan. 1, 1930, were 17.50 per- 
cent more than those of Jan. 1, 1929; 4.30 


percent more than those of Jan. 1, 1928, and 
0.81 percent more than those of Jan. 1, 1927. 


Report of Same 114 Mills (11444 Units) 

A statement of 114 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 267,874,660 
feet, and whose 3-year relative stocks 
amounted to 685,919,854 feet, compares oper- 
ations in December, 1929, with those in De- 
cember, 1928: 








1929 1928 
Btecks Dec. 1... cece 714,760,432 587,246,156 
PS 0 8 ve tcere etek 194,233,732 236,267,960 
908,994,164 823,514,116 
Dec. shipments ....... 178,882,832 210,850,307 
GOONS POR. 1s nc ccecacs 730,111,332 612,663,809 


December Exports Through Southern Ports 

Exports through southern ports for Decem- 
ber, and for the third and fourth quarters of 
1929 (the fourth quarter including December), 
figures here covering about 95 percent of total 
exports, were as follows: 


Oct.1to Julyl,to 
Southern December, Dec. 31, Sept. 30, 
Pine— 1929 1929 1929 
Lumber ....52,277,473 136,797,937 136,387,692 
Timbers ... 5,797,345 24,664,050 31,741,776 
Other woods..19,495,592 56,766,775 54,318,989 


77,480,410 218,228,762 222,448,457 
Percentages of Kinds of Exports 
Percentages of kinds making up export totals 

were as follows: 





Oct.1to July 1 to 


Southern Dec., Dec. 31, Sept. 30, 
Pine— 1929 1929 1929 
» PT ee 67.5 62.7 61.3 
OED. ccccecses 7.6 11.3 14.3 
Other woods ........ 26.0 26.0 24.4 
December, 1929, exports were 10.4 percent 
less than those of ecember, 1928, and 7.8 


percent larger than’ November, 1929. 


Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for 1929 and 1928 based on reports of 
the same nineteen member mills: 





Percent 
1929 1928 decrease 
Production ..... 84,615,000 93,426,000 9.4 
Shipments ...... 82,956,000 92,997,000 10.8 
ae ee 74,989,000 $8,892,000 15.6 
Average— 
Orders unfilled. .10,307,000 10,116,000 *1.9 
a Pere 25,200,000 26,700,000 5.6 
*Increase. 


Average value 25/32x24%” maple, f. o. b. 
Michigan and Wisconsin mills, was as follows: 





Percent 

1929 1928 increase 
ee eee $85.81 $73.83 16.2 
ee 69.46 62.44 11.2 
SE. ictwubhatsvescwer 48.63 42.45 14.6 
PRONE. bane cioscads $74.51 $65.14 14.4 


_The following are average percentages of 
§3x2%-inch maple stocks sold during year: 





Percent 

1929 1928 increase 
a ee er 95 17 *44 
PE ¢+csectiewtows 68 48 42 
EEE. .< ehaseyendh aus 71 46 54 
The product ...... 80 77 4 





*Decrease. 


Southern Pine Costs 


New Oreans, La., Jan. 27.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s cost statement for November 
gives average cost per thousand feet, board 
measure, of producing and shipping southern 
pine lumber, not including interest on loans or 
invested capital. This report—covering 88 
mills operating 1222 units that produced 193,- 
720,006 feet—shows that the average total cost 
per thousand feet for that month was $26.90. 
This is an increase of 80 cents over the aver- 
age cost for October, which on a production of 
220,838,143 feet was $26.10, and an increase of 
$1.52 over November last year. The average 
cost for the first eleven months of 1929 was 
$25.61 on a total production of 2,455,660,644 
feet, compared with $24.80 last year on a pro- 
duction of 2,722,141,790 feet. Of the 69 con- 
cerns whose mills are included in this report, 
36 showed costs less than the average. The 
figures for the entire number show a spread 
from a low of $20.76 to a high of $43.96. 


Adds Another Yard to Chain 


Fercuson, Mo., Jan. 27.—Effective Jan. 28, 
the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., which has ‘its 
headquarters here, will take over the property 
and good will of the partnership of Lohmeyer 
& Schulte at Washington, Mo. R. O. Wachter, 
former manager for the company at New 
Haven, Mo., will manage the Washington yard. 
No other change in the personnel there will be 
made. 








TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. . 

‘We have arranged with the National Trade. 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. The trade-marks have recent. 
ly been passed for publication by the United 
States Patent Office and are in line for early 
registration unless opposition is filed. For 
further information address National Trade. 
mark Co. 

As an additional feature to its readers, this 
journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may 
contemplate adopting or registering. You may 
communicate with the editor of this depart- 
ment, or send your inquiry direct to the Na- 
tional Trade-mark Co., stating that you are a 
reader of this journal. 


“RoyaL Oak Trim,” No. 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 
for interior use. 


“RoyAL Gum Trim,” No. 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 
for interior use. 


“Durity,” No. 285,383—St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. For wood shin- 
gles. 


“CaLATOM,” No. 285,247—The Calatom Co., 
Monterey, Calif. For mineral filler for plas- 
ters and cements. 


“INSULITE,” No. 285,713—The Insulite Co., 
International Falls, Minn. For fiber compo- 
sition board to be used as exterior finish, 
sound-deadening and acoustical correction, roof 
lap, roof, wall, and refrigerator insulation, and 
similar structures. 


“CELOTEX,” No. 287,045—The Celotex Co., 
Chicago. For composition of material for 
wall boards, linings for houses, plaster bases, 
box-making material, and heating insulating 
lumber. 


“Karvart,” No. 289,516—Haskelite Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Chicago. For embossed 
wooden panels. 


PerMAwIte, Ser. No. 285,705.—Brasco Man- 
ufacturing Co., Chicago. For metal store front 
sash, metal jambs, transoms, metal sills, metal 
bulkheads, awning bar covers, soffit covers, 
metal corner bars, metal reverse corner bars, 
division bars, 3-way bars. 


286 ,627—Crossett 
For wood trim 


286,628—Crossett 
For wood trim 


TRADE-MARK consists of red band or red 
stripe extending across the goods to which it 
is applied. Ser. No. 289,168.—United States 
Gypsum Co., Chicago. For plastic wall coat- 
ing materials, wall board, plaster board, build- 
ing paper, insulating paper, metal reinforce- 
ment, cement plaster, lime, and plaster. 


Rep-D-Piy, Ser. No. 289,367.—Red-D-Ply 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. For weather 
strips, including metal weather strips, felt 
weather strips, rubber weather strips, and com- 
posite weather strips. 





Bookings 35 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 30.—Five hundred and_ninety-four softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended Jan. 25 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 185,322,000 feet, shipments, 225,121,000 feet, and orders, 251,832,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 








No. of 

Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association...........seee4- coooe 14) 52,649,000 48,930,000 51,849,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........- 212 85,127,000 115,790,000 133,814,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... ‘cee 76 19,419,000 25,327,000 30,631,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn....... 19 6,321,000 14,964,000 14,374,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 9 1,825,000 4,654,000 4,601,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn...... 23 3,277,000 1,262,000 1,248,000 
North Carolina Pime Association........eeeeeee8% 99 9,069,000 8,399,000 7,611,000 
California Redwood Association.......... eves 15 7,635,000 5,795,000 7,704,000 

DG “Oe WOOER ec cccccccccccccccccscovesccls BOS 185,322,000. 225,121,000 251,832,000 

Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............++ 210 80,785,000 28,087,000 33,108,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn,..... 23 7,578,000 4,034,900 3,639,000 

WHEE BAPOWOCES. i cc cscccrccencc 38,363,000 32,121,000 36,747,000 
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Happenings 


Oregon Mills Resuming 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 28.—With the collapse 
of the cold wave here today, five local sawmills 
resumed operations and others here and down 
the Columbia River will follow suit in a few 
days. Logging operations will be tied up in 
most instances till the middle of February, 
however. Numerous inquiries are reported for 
3/4 spruce shop lumber for specialties; Cali- 
fornia demand for box lumber is increasing. 
Quotations are as yet unchanged. A shortage 
of fir saw logs is probable before camps resume. 


Renew Old Friendships 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.—Once a year, at 
least, practically every Seattle retail lumber- 
man visits with every other Seattle retail lum- 
berman. This is on the evening of the annual 
dinner and entertainment given by and for the 
retail lumber dealers, when they gather to re- 
new old friendships and make new ones. 

Last Thursday night the eleventh annual ban- 
quet was held at the Seattle Yacht Club and 
upward of two hundred dealers, and men in 
allied lines, attended. And they stayed late into 
the night, for the program started off with a 
reception at 6 p. m., and dinner at 7 p. m., 
followed by fourteen acts of vaudeville. 

No one who has attended any of these gath- 
erings would question their value as a means 
of promoting a mutual feeling cf trust in each 
dealer. The fact that in its eleven years of 
existence the Seattle Retail Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association has attained a membership 
comprising more than 95 percent of the lumber 
retailers in this city and its environs, is a con- 
vincing proof that there is always a spirit of 
tolerance, and often of active co-operation, 
existing among the dealers. And this spirit has 
been fostered largely by the friendships made 
and kept through the medium of such annual 
gatherings. 


Increases Board of Directors 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 25.—Stockholders of 
the Aircraft Plywood Corporation at the an- 
nual meeting Monday increased the board of 
directors from five to seven members. The two 
new members are E. E. Westman, president of 
the Washington Veneer Co., and H. J. Ram- 
sey, attorney. Other directors re-elected are: 
J. L. Peters, A. H. Gould, E. C. Metzger, J. C. 
Sams, and Lawrence M. Arnold. Officers re- 
elected are: A. H. Gould, chairman of the 
board; J. L. Peters, president; E. C. Metzger, 
vice president, and J. C. Sams, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The common stock of Washington Veneer 
Co. was acquired last October by the Aircraft 
concern which now operates two veneer plants, 
a sawmill, planing mill and several logging 
operations. A steam heating system for the 
city of Olympia is operated by the company, 
mill waste being utilized for fuel. 


Company Reports Good Year 


_ Everett, WAsH., Jan. 25.—The annual meet- 
ing of Pyro Proof Products Co., (Inc.), manu- 
facturer of “Pyroof” painted shingles (red 
cedar) was held Jan. 14 in the offices of W. I. 
Carpenter Lumber Co., here, which firm is 
exclusive sales agent for Pyroofs. 

The newly elected officers are: President, D. 

Carpenter; vice president, J. L. Shannon; 
secretary, G. W. Carpenter; treasurer, James 
M. Clapp. 

The report of President D. H. Carpenter 
showed much progress made during the year, 
both in the manufacturing and sales ends of 
the business. The outlook is good for a large 
increase in 1930 sales. 

During 1929 the new factory was completed 


in the Pacific Northwest 


and the capacity doubled. Distributers have 
been placed in all parts of the United States, 
and retail lumber dealers have reported most 
satisfactory results with Pyroofs. 


Sawdust and the “II] Wind” 


PorTLAND, ORrE., Jan. 25.—The lowly sawdust 
that for years, at least until quite recently, has 
been such a source of trouble to lumber manu- 
facturers, is coming into its own through the 
adoption of sawdust burning heating plants in 
homes, apartment houses and even in industry. 
The prolonged cold spell from which the Pacific 
Northwest is now slowly emerging created a 
tremendous demand for fuel and unfortunately 
at the same time put the sawmills out of opera- 
tion, with the result that frantic appeals for 
supplies came from those who had not stored 
sufficiently for such an emergency. 

Still supplies here were larger than they have 
ever been before, for a lesson in providing for 

















A novel feature of the recent annual munictpal 
Christmas party given by employees of the Red 
River Lumber Co. in the Hoo-Hoo auditorium 
at Westwood, Calif., was the Christmas tree 
with colored lichts flashing in-alternate colors 
and revolving in one direction while at the foot 
of the tree was a merry-go-round revolving in 


the opposite direction. The merry-go-round 
was built of salvaged machine parts etc. by the 
mill mechanics and the galloping animals of 
painted plywood were most popular with the 
children. The 1200 children were entertained 
at the party, staged under the direction of H. 
A. Smith, with motion pictures, a visit of Santa 
Claus and the gifts of toys, candy, etc. 





a cold snap was taught many years before when 
a persistent cold wave held the country in its 
grip. 

Slab- and blockwood too, which not many 
years ago were burned in piles at the mills, 
ran short this winter, although stacks that 
seemed without end were much in evidence with 
the approach of cold weather. 

The two last weeks have seen a great clean- 
ing up process in the waste yards of the mills 
and the revenue will in some measure make up 
for the losses during their enforced shutdown. 


Receipts Reach High Mark 


[Special telegram to AmeRICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALiF., Jan. 29.—Shipments of 
lumber received at San Pedro harbor during 
the week of Jan. 20 to 25 inclusive jumped to 
a high mark which had not been reached in 
months, when a total of 28,896,000 board feet 
was reported. Of this there were 22 cargoes 
of fir, with 27,529,000 feet, and four cargoes 
of redwood, with 1,367,000 feet board measure. 
The unsold lumber as reported by 26 firms re- 
mained about the same as the previous week, 
with 12,061,000 board feet at Los Angeles har- 
bor. Forty-six vessels were laid up and none 
operating off shore. Building permits made 
another good gain for the week, bringing the 
total fot January to $8,362,515. 


Combine Timber Treating Plants 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—With an author- 
ized capital of $800,000, the West Coast Wood 
Preserving Co. has been incorporated and offi- 
cers elected as follows: President, Laurence J. 
Colman; vice president, L. C. Henry; secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. D. Barrall; manager, H. E. 
Horrocks. 

Laurence J. Colman, president of the J. M. 
Colman Co., and L. C. Henry, president of the 
Pacific Creosoting Co., have announced that 
their timber treating plants have been leased 
to the West Coast Wood Preserving Co., which 
will operate both plants as a consolidated prop- 
erty. Officers of the company said that through 
the consolidation of the properties into one 
operating unit, greater and more efficient ser- 
vice could be rendered the trade. 


SREB AZEBEZESES 


Spare the Baby Trees 


A striking plea for greater care in taking 
out saw timber, in order that the young trees 
may be spared for the use of future genera- 
tions, is contained in some verses written by 
Frank Porter, a carpenter foreman of one of 
the operations of the New River Co., Mac- 
donald, W. Va., and sent to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by J. W. Lambert, timber agent 
of that company. 

TREES 
The trees held tryst one morning, to see what 
they could do; 
The oaks, poplars and chestnuts, with pines and 
stately yew, 
Conferred in leafy forest shades to find what 
they could do. 


White men, who came from over seas to build 

- a mighty land, 

Were cutting down the forest trees with ever 
lavish hand; 

So the trees held tryst one morning in all that 
mighty land. 


The trees were sad that morning, for death 
was very near: 

White men were cutting down the trees by mil- 
lions every year. 

The trees cried out that morning, for death was 
coming near. 


The trees were few that morning—destruction 
lay around,— 

A million splendid forest trees in fragments 
strew the ground; 

A white man’s army cutting. down, with segments 
all around. 


’Tis not the use of forest trees, but sad and bit- 
ter waste; ; 

Men cut down all the little trees, as though in 
very haste 

To wipe out all the forest trees and make the 
land a waste. ’ 


Oh, men of ‘means, please. spare the trees—the 
little trees, at least; 

Lest ruin settle on our land or famine stalk each 

- feast. . 

Please spare the trees—the little trees—the baby 
trees ‘at’ least. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 27.—Well sus- 
tained interest and attendance marked all ses- 
sions of the 40th annual convention of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association held 
in the Municipal Auditorium here on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week. The 
convention was notable for the evident eager- 
ness of the assembled dealers to learn of new 
ideas and methods that will help them to make 
bigger profits in 1930. In that spirit they 
listened to the discussions on home financing 
and installment selling, modernizing and other 
developments that confront the lumberman who 
wants to conduct his business in the modern 
way. 

Some interesting innovations and special fea- 
tures marked the convention, the most spectac- 
ular of these being a complete studio demonstra- 
tion and visualization of radio advertising, 
which will be described more fully further 
along in this convention story. That feature of 
the program, together with an early morning 
breakfast roundtable discussion of financing, 
and a special session of the convention held in 
the agricultural engineering building of the 
University of Minnesota to consider farm 
buildings, were other novel features that evi- 
denced the determination of the program build- 
ers to make this convention march in step with 
the modern trends of business. 

As to administration of its own affairs and its 
program for the future, the retailers expressed 
their full confidence in their present leaders by 
re-electing all officers, including President L. L. 
Schaaf, of the Merrill-Schaaf Lumber Co., 
Pierre, S. D.; Vice President A. M. Melone, 
Melone-Bovey Lumber Co., Minneapolis ; Treas- 
urer John V. Dobson, of the J. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, and Secretary Ormie 
C. Lance,. Minneapolis. The resolutions, which 
are summarized further along in this report, re- 
corded the consensus of the convention upon a 
number of matters of vital importance. 


[A report of the Tuesday and Wednesday 
forenoon sessions appeared on pages 52 and 53 
of the Jan. 25 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. | 


Installment Selling is Discussed 


The round table discussion of home financing 
taking place at the 8 o'clock breakfast meeting 
Wednesday morning really deserves more space 
than was given it in the brief telegraphic re- 
port of that session printed in last week’s issue. 
In that connection it is interesting to note that 
Secretary Ormie C. Lance is, or soon will be 
sporting a new hat; as one of the visiting 
“brethren” told Ormie that there would not be 
25 dealers interested enough to come out at 
that early hour, indeed that he would be lucky 
if ten showed up, and was willing to back his 
judgment to the extent of a new hat for the 
secretary if he was proved wrong. When 85 
stalwart retailers filed into the breakfast room, 
the pessimistic brother whispered to Ormie, 
“Go pick it out tomorrow!” 

The roundtable discussion was ably led by 
Oscar Lampland, of the Lampland Lumber Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., who told of the successful way 
in which financing on deferred payments has 
been working in his own organization, at the 
same time pointing out some of the things to 
be avoided if the plan is to be successfully used. 
He defined financing as nothing more than the 
systematized granting of credit. Assuming that 
credit is necessary in the retail lumber business, 
it is important to discover the best and safest 
methods of granting that credit. 

He said that it had been argued that install- 
ment selling leads to extravagance and mort- 
gaging of the future which in times of wide- 
spread employment or general depression would 


bring disaster to creditor and purchaser alike, 
and he admitted the possibility of such danger 
unless credit risks are properly investigated and 
safeguarded. On the other hand, he pointed 
out, defenders of the system contend that it is 
sound in principle, stimulates business to a very 
great degree and teaches a valuable lesson in 
systematic saving. He felt that lumbermen as 
a class have been rather too conservative in 
this matter, with the result that other lines of 
business, by making it easy for the customer 
to buy, have obtained too big a share of the 
customer’s dollar. 


System Safe If Properly Used 

“What objectives should be better to encour- 
age,” said Mr. Lampland, “than such funda- 
mental necessities as homes, barns, garages and 
repairs and improvements where the investment 
goes to the enhancement of the property, which 
the family must have to exist? I have handled 
deferred payments in connection with our busi- 
ness for more tham 15 years, and can say that 
where a sound basis has been used in granting 
the credit it has worked out successfully. 

“To grant instalment credit properly one 
must analyze carefully such facts as character, 





—— a 


B. A. WEBSTER, 
Mason City, Iowa; 


OSCAR LAMPLAND 
St. Paul, Minn.,; 
Retailers Who Led Roundtable Discussions 


earning power, thrift, surety to be given, and 
to determine definitely that the purchaser has 
not assumed more instalments of various kinds 
than his income can carry. We have found that 
a safe basis is not to take on contracts where 
the purchaser agrees to pay on a home more 
than 25 to 30 percent of his monthly income.” 

For line-yards he suggested the advisability 
of a separate department, set up with a name 
of its own; as it appears that the ordinary per- 
son will meet his payments to a finance com- 
pany when he would come to the local agent 
and beg off when he found it difficult to keep 
his payments up. 

“T believe that the lumber and building ma- 
terial people should provide instalment selling,” 
said Mr. Lampland in closing, “as in my judg- 
ment it is sound and will very materially in- 
crease their business.” 

A number of questions were asked and sug- 
gestions offered by various dealers, although the 
time available did not permit very much dis- 
cussion. All present were much interested in 
Mr. Lampland’s presentation and seemed eager 
to learn as much as possible of the methods that 
have been employed by his company in that 
particular field. 

A luncheon meeting and roundtable discussion 


i 


“Progress” Is Keynote of Northwes|ter 


Dealers Discuss Merchandising Problems at Early Breakfast~ \ Radi 


on “Dealer Controlled Business” scheduled for 
noon Wednesday proved so popular as almost 
to wreck its usefulness; in that, whereas under 
urgent requests from the platform less than 40 
dealers had made reservations, over 100 
swarmed into the room. As a result, the time 
allotted for the discussion was largely consumed 
by the hotel people in providing additional 
set-ups for the unexpected influx. However, 
in the brief period that remained, B. A. Web- 
ster, of the Webster Lumber Co., Mason City, 
Iowa, who was scheduled to lead the discus- 
sion, told of the advantages of selling the com- 
pleted structure, and thereby realizing the full 
profit that is due. “If the contractor gets in 
touch with your prospect first,” said Mr. Web- 
ster, “he is in position to come in your office 
and tell you that if you will be ‘a good boy’ he 
will give you some business. But if you have 
already sold the job yourself you can call the 
contractor in and tell him that if he will be 
a ‘good boy,’ you will give him the business.” 
The subject of financing, building and repair 
work also was touched upon, but the time was 
too brief for any general discussion. 


The Credit and Business Situation 


The first speaker on the Wednesday after- 
noon program was R. QO. Kaufmann, 
vice president Northwest Bancorporation, an 
affliated group of leading Northwest banks, 
who discussed the general financial and credit 
situation. While not minimizing the financial 
tempest through which the country has recently 
passed he stressed the tremendous recupera- 
tive powers of the nation, and sounded a 
strong note of optimism and confidence for 
the future. 

Credit, the lifeblood of the business, reached 
the high blood pressure point in 1929, said 
Mr. Kaufman. A most spectacular rise in 
stock market prices called for a great supply, 
and the transfusion of that blood to Wall 
Street took some of the life out of business 
that could have used it to advantage. For- 
tunately, however, the great body of Amer- 
ican industry and finance was healthy enough 
to stand the drain and, being organically 
sound, it has tremendous recuperative powers. 

Since the organization of the Federal Re- 
serve System our credit facilities are unex- 
celled. The elasticity in our credit system 
which has resulted therefrom has stood the 
strain and it has snapped back to normal pro- 
portions without lessening its ability to 
stretch again when necessary to meet condi- 
tions. Our continued progress, however, de- 
mands that we should use credit legitimately, 
in the production of wealth, and not in creat- 
ing dreams that vanish when we awaken to 
the realization that after all we indulged too 
freely “the night before” and have an eco- 
nomic headache as a reward. 

We must not forget that the steady accu- 
mulation of weath and savings has placed 
America in a strong position, able to recover 
rapidly from the type of ills of the present. 
While previous periods of severe depression 
have been preceded, as after the world war, 
with vast accumulations of inventories bought 
at rising prices by merchants and others 
anxious to reap all possible profits, we find 
that this condition does not exist today. Com- 
modity prices having remained at reasonable 
levels have offered no inducement for specu- 
lation in goods. 


Passing to a discussion of current under- 
lying conditions, Mr. Kaufman said that ac- 
cording to best available information the 
Northwest is in favorable position. While 
reports show a less satisfactory condition in 
Montana, due to a shortage in the wheat 
crop of 40,000,000 bushels as compared with 
1928 and less favorable prospects for sheep 
and wool, nevertheless general conditions 
throughout the Northwest territory appeat 
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to be good. More wheat than usual has 
been carried to date, and a good demand for 
credit has resulted, liquidation being slower 
than formerly. The wider diversity of ac- 
tivity in the territory has contributed to the 
general satisfactory condition. The esti- 
mated value of potatoes, dairy products and 
hogs sold for the twelve months ending Dec. 
1, 1929, in the Ninth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, was $421,870,000, an increase of $9,- 
645,000 compared with same period last year. 


“Lumber Best Business on Earth” 


In an address notable for clear and logical 
marshaling of essential factors, both favor- 
able and unfavorable, inherent in the retail 
jumber business, Arthur A. Hood, president 
Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Deal- 
ers of America, Chicago, defended the propo- 
sition that “Lumber Retailing’ if not now 
“the Best Business on Earth,” can be placed 
in that position by the adoption of modern 
merchandising and financing methods. He 
named the following as fundamentals one 
naturally would look for in choosing a busi- 
ness: Universal appeal; selling permanent 
values; opportunity for a lifetime of construc- 
tive service. Lumber has all of these, said 
the speaker. Moreover, it is an under-mer- 
chandised business, full of opportunities for 
development. 

Mr. Hood proceeded to show that the re- 
tail lumber business is hampered by certain 
traditions that need to be forgotten and 
buried if the business is to forge ahead. 
These injurious traditions were named as 
follows: 

(1) Emphasis on prices. (2) Constantly 
thinking of the technical side of our business. 
We talk too much about 2x4’s, capacity of 
our trucks ete. (3) The everlasting struggle 
to find opportunities for figuring competitive 
lumber bills. (4) Our dependence upon con- 
tractors for consumer contacts. Mr. Hood ex- 
plained that the purpose should be not to 
eliminate the contractor but to enlist his ef- 
fective co-operation. (5) Permitting contrac- 
tors and competitors to control our prices. 
(6) Permitting the contractor to specify what 
grades of our material the consumer shall 
use. (7) Inadequate and misdirected adver- 
tising. (8) The wrong interpretation of the 
meaning of our business to ourselves and to 
our customers. 

Mr. Hood then named eight “piers,” as he 
termed them, to replace the eight traditions 
that are clogging the progress of retail lum- 
ber merchandising. Among these eight 
“piers” in the structure of modern merchan- 
dising were the following: 

(1) The complete unit appeal. Selling com- 
plete turn-key houses on monthly payment 
plan. (2) The pier of financing—this will 
speed your business up like an airplane, but 
is about as risky unless you understand how 
to use it. (3) An adequate advertising ap- 
propriation. The retailer who is not intelli- 
gently spending 1% percent of his sales in 
advertising is failing to put a very essential 
“pier” under his business. (4) A continuous 
analysis of your potential market. (5) More 
attention to your association work. 

Mr. Hood elaborated all of these points at 
some length, and summed up with the state- 
ment that three outstanding elements are 
essential in a well-conducted, profit-produc- 
ing modern retail business, as follows: De- 
pendable building advice for prospective 
builders; sound financing; guaranteed mate- 
tials. “We talk a great deal about modern- 
izing,” said Mr. Hood, “and rightly so, for 
that is a very important field of our business, 
but we should first modernize ourselves and 
our methods; then we will be in position to 
talk modernizing more effectively to our 
trade.” 


Mr. Hood said that the retailer’s minimum 
goal should be 10 percent net profit, on at 
least a three-time turnover. 

Prominent Lumbermen Are Sketched 


The next feature of the program was a 
presentation of “Prominent Lumbermen I 
Have Known,” by L. E. Wilcox. This gen- 
tleman proved to be-a clever crayon artist, 
who to an accompaniment of rapid fire wit- 
ticisms sketched in succession a number of 
prominent convention figures, including 
President L. L. Schaaf; W. S. Richardson, 
Clarinda, Iowa; Fred Henry, Belle Plaine, 
Iowa; B. A. Webster, Mason City, Iowa; 
Don S. Montgomery, Milwaukee, secretary 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association; 
W. H. Badeaux, former secretary of the 
Northwestern, and now connected with the 
Northwest sales division of the Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Corporation, and Henry Westerman, 
Montgomery; Minn. 

Ex-Secretary Addresses Convention 

Mr. Badeaux was next presented, the ap- 
plause which greeted his appearance evidenc- 
ing the high esteem in which he is held by 
the lumbermen of the Northwest. He feel- 
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ingly referred to the pleasant associations 
that had grown up during his eight years 
of ‘service as secretary, and expressed his 
appreciation of the fine co-operation he had 
enjoyed, which he also earnestly bespoke for 
his successor, Mr. Lance. He said that as 
secretary he had always stood for the prin- 
ciple of distribution exclusively through the 
local retail lumber yard, and was glad to say 
that in his present business connection that 
policy was in force. Although now “on the 
other side of the fence,” as sales representa- 
tive of a company manufacturing a product 
stocked by retailers, he nevertheless con- 
tinued to feel the fullest sympathy in all their 
problems and always would be glad to do 
anything in his power to advance their in- 
terests. “Bill” was given another “hand” as 
he finished, showing that the bonds of friend- 
ship forged in eight years of association work 
hold as strong as ever, 
Fences on Modern Farms 

F. A. Lyman, managing director Farm 
Fence Institute, Chicago, next addressed the 
convention, pointing out the big part that 
proper fencing plays in modern farming for 


profits, and explaining how the lumber re- 
tailer can increase his volume of fence sales. 
“There is a tremendous immediate market, 
due to the neglect of fences during the last 
10 years,” said Mr. Lyman. “The fences 
which you sold by the hundreds of rods dur- 
ing the boom period are wearing out and 
must be replaced. Very few farms have 
ever been adequately fenced for the most ef- 
ficient and profitable operation. The new 
systems of livestock production, the sanitary 
method of hog raising, the rotation of beef 
cattle and dairy cows on pastures to increase 
the yield of grass, and the realization of the 
value of having the entire farm fence hog 
and sheep tight to enable livestock to run 
in every field, all mean more fence.” 

There has been a good deal said in recent 
years about “companionate marriages,” but 
perhaps the phrase “companionate sales” 
will be new to many. Anyway, the impli- 
cations of the phrase are worth studying 
and applying by all lumber dealers. It 
means simply this: When you sell any ar- 
ticle, also try to sell not only everything 
that logically is used therewith, but every- 
thing that is in any way suggested thereby. 
This principle of “companionate sales” was 
applied by Mr. Lyman as follows: 

“Did you ever stop to think of fences 
in the terms of companionate sales? Yes, 
perhaps you did. You think that the sale of 
fence calls also for a wire stretcher and 
several pounds of staples, a post hole dig- 
ger, a few 4x4’s for braces and maybe a 
sack of cement. That is all true, but did 
you ever stop to think that a sale of fenc- 
ing material should also help to sell—not 
immediately but eventually—that same 
farmer a group of hog houses, brooder and 
poultry houses, material for remodeling the 
home, cement for feeding floors etc.? That 
is an absolute fact, because for one thing 
fence makes it possible to maintain and in- 
crease the fertility of the soil, and thereby 
increase profits. Farm income is based on 
one thing, generally speaking, and that is, 
crops raised. And primarily that is a mat- 
ter of soil fertility. Without crops the 
farmer is not going to get money, and with- 
out money you are not going to get sales.” 


THURSDAY FORENOON SESSION 


A real novelty featured the opening of the 
Thursday forenoon program. Delegates had 
been strictly enjoined to be on hand at 9:30 
sharp. As they took their seats they noticed 
a decidedly unusual stage setting for a lum- 
ber convention, this being a regular radio 
studio set-up, with a large orchestra, micro- 
phones and announcer all ready to actually 
broadcast a complete radio program, through 
station WCCO. 

This demonstration had been arranged to 
show the possibilities of radio advertising 
applied to the retail lumber business. Presi- 
dent Schaaf announced that the directors 
were considering a radio advertising cam- 
paign, under the auspices of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, planned so as 
to directly tie up with the local lumber 
dealer, so that all prospects created by the 
campaign will be brought in immediate touch 
with the local dealer. 

The broadcasting orchestra and artists pro- 
ceeded to send out over the air what the 
announcer called “The Home Builders’ Pro- 
gram of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation.” This program featured a skit 
with five characters, impersonated by pro- 
fessional radio artists, the theme being the 
modernizing of an old farm home. Mr. and 
Mrs. Prospect were heard just after their 
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inspection of the old farm house, which Mrs. 
Prospect emphatically declared would not do 
at all—that she never would consent to live 
in such a dilapidated dump. Next appeared 
the real estate agent, trying to convince her 
that it really wasn’t so bad, but without re- 
sults, until a chance remark about the possi- 
bility of repairs suggested to him the bright 
idea of calling in the local lumber dealer, who 
then appeared and of course was able to con- 
vince Mr. and Mrs. Prospect that the- house 
could be modernized very nicely at moderate 
cost and be just what she wanted. Introduc- 
ing and following the skit the orchestra pre- 
sented a number of appropriate musical selec- 
tions. The demonstration was well received 
by the assembled dealers. In closing the 
program the announcer stated that a booklet 
on modernizing could be obtained by writing 
station WCCO or the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, or could be obtained 
from the local lumber dealers, who also 
would be glad to give information and advice 
concerning building and modernization. 


Next followed the annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Inter-insurance Ex- 
change, presided over by A. R. Rogers, chair- 
man of the advisory board. 


Consider and Adopt Resolutions 


The resolutions adopted recorded the con- 
sensus of the assembled members of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association on 
various matters before the industry, as fol- 
lows: 


Favoring “enactment of legislation for the 
placing of such tariffs on products of Amer- 
ican farms as will insure our farmers such 
protection as will permit them profitably to 
produce and market products as against the 
competition of competitive produets imported 
from foreign countries.” 

Opposing any tariffs on any commodities 
which will increase the cost of products pur- 
chased by the farmers. 


Opposing the usé of the West Coast Rail C 
List as issued and recommending a confer- 
ence between representatives of the manufac- 
turers and the various retail lumbermen’s as- 
sociations to assist in securing a modification 
of said list that will be satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. The-preamble of this reso- 
lution stated the grounds of objection to the 
Rail C List as “the attempt by manufacturers 
to include as regular lengths certain propor- 
tions of odd and short lengths that we con- 
sider unjust and unreasonable.” 


Urging the Department of Commerce com- 
mittee and the commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws to abandon the attempt to make 
uniform the lien laws of the several States. 


‘Protesting against the overloading of lum- 
ber in railroad cars, which has caused great 
expense to retailers and damage to shipments 
in transit as well as delay in unleading at 
destination, and pledging the Northwestern as- 
sociation to continue to assist and co-operate 
with shippers and the American Railway As- 
-sociation to establish standard methods of 
loading cars that will lessen damage to con- 
- tents and delay in unloading. 

Approving the program of the Mississippi 
Valley Association for development of inland 
waterways and urging expedition of com- 
pletion of that program. 

Condemning the placing in transit of unsold 
-cars of lumber, as.a practice which [is “eco- 
nomically unsound, unstabilizes the market, 
“results ih the shipment of lumber of inferior 
quality, and introduces an element of specula- 
tion in a basic commodity adverse to the in- 
terest of all concerned.” 

Affirming belief that a clearly defined pol- 
i¢y in the matter of distribution of lumber 
and building material is essential and that 
the local lumber and material yard with a 
stock on hand for immediate service consti- 
tutes an economically sound method of distri- 
bution. 


Business Man and His Community 


Service to the community in which he lives 
and does business was stressed by Harry 
Collins Spillman, of the Remington Rand 
Business Service (Inc.), New York. Original 
and creative thinking, with willingness to 
scrap old miethods and adopt new ones, were 


named by Mr. Spillman as the most essential 
things for the lumberman who wants to in- 
crease his business and his profits in 1930. 
He said that the trouble with most of us is 
that we dislike to change our minds almost 
as much as some people like to let go of an 
old suit of clothes, which after wearing for a 
few years they develop a real attachment for 
and dislike to give up. Some of us, said he, 
have about the same sort of difficulty in shed- 
ding our old ideas and adopting new ones. 


Hold Farm: Building Session 


The final session (Thursday afternoon) of 
the convention was a “moving” one, in that 
the delegates, or as many as cared to go, 
were loaded into big busses and taken to the 
Agricultural Engineering Building of the 
University of Minnesota where a “Farm 
Building Program” was carried out. 

This session was opened by Prof. H. B. 
White, agricultural engineer, University of 
Minnesota, who stressed the importance of 
properly planned farm buildings. He said 
that the local lumber dealer should be the 
point of contact for the farmer for informa- 
tion on the planning, construction, ventilation 
etc. of farm buildings. Improved, scientifi- 
cally constructed farm buildings are an abso- 
lute necessity for profitable farming, stock 
raising and dairying today, said Prof. White. 
He pointed out that whereas the pioneer’s 
cow was a hardy animal which could stand 
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in the lee of a strawstack for shelter, the 
modern dairy cow has been developed by 
selection and breeding into a delicately con- 
structed milk-producing animal which must 
be comfortably housed, with proper attention 
to temperature and ventilation, if she is to 
produce profits for her owner. 


Proper Shelter for Live Stock 


C. P. Tobin, ‘manager of the farm. depart- 
ment of the Celotex Co., Chicago, spoke on 
the subject “Shelter Essential for Farm Ani- 
mals,” He held to the line of thought that 
research had proved that buildings designed 
for the proper care and shelter of livestock 
and poultry are profitable to the farmer. He 
said that county agents, agricultural col- 
leges and State and Federal departments 
of agriculture were bringing to the farmer 
the thought that a little time spent with 
paper and pencil in planning at times proves 
to be worth more than weeks of hard labor. 

While animals are provided by nature 
with a covering which changes as the sea- 
sons change, and the strong healthy animals 
live through even tough winters, that is be- 
cause of survival of the fittest, and in the 
case of the carefully bred dairy herd, sheep, 
horses, hogs and poultry, to which the mod- 
ern farmer looks for a large part of his 
profits, there 


is an added responsibility 


which can be met only by providing proper 
shelter, 

“Livestock on the farm,” continued Mr. 
Tobin, “means pastures, hay and grain acre. 
age; storage for feed, housing for the daj 
herds, hog colony and sheep sheds, imple. 
ment sheds and other buildings in proper 
— to the number of animals. careg 
or. 

Speaking of the modernizing of farm 
buildings, Mr. Tobin said that the farmer 
is confronted with three definite questions 
to consider if the modernizing process is to 
be successful: 


1. Is the barn or other building structurally 
sound ? 


2. Will the remodeling give him just what 
he really wants? 


3. Will the cost of modernizing be justi- 
fied in the finished results? 


“Temperature in a barn,” he continued, “is 
dependent upon the heat produced by the 
animals, the tightness of the walls and ceil- 
ing construction, the amount of air space 
which the animals must heat, the amount of 
ventilation desired and the method of se- 
curing it. A barn can not be expected to 
be warm when it is only partially filled with 
stock, or when the volume of air to be 
heated is too large. Partition the floor area 
and lower the ceiling to correct these faults. 
Storm doors and double windows aid in 
conserving the heat, and increase the effi- 
ciency of the ventilating system. Adequate 
insulation and good ventilating systems 
properly installed were named among the 
essentials that must be provided for. 

Mr. Tobin also discussed other farm 
buildings, including milk houses, hog houses, 
poultry shelters, brooder houses” etc., pre- 
senting valuable suggestions as respect to 
light, heat, ventilation etc., in relation to 
each type of building. 

An address on “Material for Farm Build- 
ings,” by E. W. Dobson, of the J. F. Ander- 
son Lumber Co., Minneapolis; was an out- 
standing feature of the farm building pro- 
gram. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to 
print this address in full in a later issue. 

This very interesting session closed with a 
talk on “Ventilation for Farm Buildings,” by 
R. M. Paul, of the Hudson Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis. 


Hoo-Hoo Hold Luncheon 


Citing the rapid growth of diversified farm- 
ing practice in the Northwest as his reason for 
believing in the continued and increasing pros- 
perity of this section of the country, E. C 
Leedy, general agricultural development agent 
of the Great Northern Railway, voiced_his 
optimism at the luncheon session of the Twin 
Cities Hoo-Hoo club. The meeting was held on 
the closing day of the convention, and many of 
the visiting delegates were present, bringing 
the attendance close to the 250 mark. 

Arthur Bevan, secretary of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, with offices in Seattle, opened 
the talkfest with a few words of praise for 
the aid of the Hoo-Hoo club in marketing 
activities. 

THE ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Entertainment for the visiting lumbermen 
and their wives was amply provided for, the 
main social feature being the big annual ban- 
quet, held in the Auditorium, and attended 
by more than 1,000 persons. There were no 
speeches, but following the banquet a stage 
show of 12 high class vaudeville acts was 
presented, following which the guests in- 
dulged in dancing to a late hour. 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held in the 
Gold Room of the Radisson Hotel on Tues- 
day afternoon, at which a number of kittens 
were taken into the international lumber 
fraternity. The concatenation was followed 
by a banquet and entertainment program 
given jointly by the Hoo-Hoo organization 
and the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen’s Association. 
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“Northwestern” Exhibits Are Educational 


An educational “short course” in building, 
construction materials and home embellishment 
of great value and great interest to the hun- 
dreds of dealers who availed themselves of the 
opportunity to look and to learn, was afforded 
by the vast array of exhibits, conveniently ar- 
ranged in the immense exhibit hall on one of 
the lower levels of the Municipal Auditorium. 
Here seemingly were to be seen practically all 
of the materials entering into the construction 
of the modern home, as well as its finishing and 
beautification, with due regard also to con- 
veniences for the housewife. Also on display 
were woodworking machines for increasing the 
profits of the lumber retailer, barn fittings and 
equipment, and everything else belonging in an 
exposition of this character. 

An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editorial repre- 
sentative rambling from booth to booth with note- 
book ready and pencil poised gained many: im- 
pressions as to the variety and the highly essen- 
tial character of the goods and wares that are 
handled by the modern lumber merchant. Chief 
among these impressions were those concerning 
the amazing beauty and what for lack of a 
better term may be termed the versatility of 
wood in its present day refinements and variety 
of artistic treatments. These developments are 
rapidly placing wood where it belongs at the 
very top of the list of materials for the “home 
beautiful,” whether interior or exterior is 
meant by that term. Today in the mansion of 
the millionaire as well as the cottage of the 
citizen of humbler standing, wood is lending its 
charm and beauty in forms that were un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. Brains, ingenuity 
and enterprise in the lumber industry are bring- 
ing forth results indeed marvelous to behold, so 
that today it may truly be said that wood, 
although within reach of all, is the aristocrat 
of home building and home finishing materials. 
As a well known lumberman remarked to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, “Make 
wood fashionable and our problem is solved.” 
Wood today is fashionable, and is becoming 
even more so. 

Let any doubter transport himself in imagina- 
tion to the beautiful exhibit of the Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co., winner of the grand prize 
and blue ribbon as the best display in the entire 
exposition, a picture of which appears on front 
page of this issue. This reproduction of a room 
interior, finished throughout in knotty pine, 
was a wonderful example of the charm and 
beauty of America’s pioneer wood. This dis- 
play was entirely new, having been constructed 
for this initial showing at the Northwestern. 
Those who saw last year’s exhibit of this com- 
pany, which likewise presented an interior of 
knotty pine and was awarded the first prize, 
thought that it could not possibly be surpassed. 
Perhaps it is better to say that this year’s dis- 
play is different, rather than better. This year’s 
display was designed by Louis Boynton Bers- 
back? architect, and constructed by Libby & 
Libby, contractors. The furniture which formed 
such an attractive feature of the display was 
supplied by the H. S. Cleveland Co., of Minne- 
apolis, and made by the Virginia Craftsmen, 
who use Shevlin pine in a number of their 
reproductions of early American pieces. 


Another display that justly came in for a 
great deal of admiring attention was that of 
the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer of IX L hardwood flooring. This dis- 
play of beautiful flooring effects featured what 
W. B. Earle of the above company, who with 
others of the organization was present to meet 
Visiting retailers, loves to refer to as “Marvelous 
Maple—the Sunlight Wood”—a descriptive term 
amply justified by the beautiful effects wrought 
by the play of light across the polished sur- 
faces of the panels on display. These panels 
showed one of the company’s very newest floor- 
ing products, so new, in fact, that this was 
probably the first glimpse that anyone outside 





of the organization has had thereof. The 
panels on display, illustrated in the accompany- 
ing photograph, showed wonderfully beautiful 
combinations of selected brown maple and 
bird’s-eye maple in cabinet milled or parquetry 
effect. This flooring is made for either laying 
in mastic cement or for nailing, as required, 
either on cement or wood subfloors. 


Sisalkraft, the tough building and general 
utility paper, was displayed by the Sisalkraft 
company’s selling representative, the John Les- 
lie Paper Co, 


Another striking exhibit was that of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales’ Co., featuring its 4-Square 
package lumber. In connection therewith was 
shown a big illuminated map indicating by 
electric bulbs the location of twenty mills pro- 
ducing lumber for the Weyerhaeuser organi- 
zation, while other bulbs of different colors 
showed the locations of its four distributing 
yards at Minnesota Transfer, Baltimore, New- 
ark and Portsmouth. Other lights showed the 
district offices at Minneapolis, Chicago, Spo- 
kane, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Toledo, New 
York and Philadelphia. Another map showed 
the locations of Weyerhaeuser dealers through- 
out the United States, each dealer being rep- 








“Henry, the painter, guarantees his job by 
using: One gallon raw linseed oil to 1 gallon 
best (or 50 pounds white lead to 5 gallons raw 
linseed oil) ready mixed paint for first coat 
on western red cedar siding.” 

Up on the roof another sign informed the 
inquisitive public that “George is applying a 
ee edge-grain red cedar heat-saving 
roof.” 

There also were on display in the West 
Coast booth some panels of fir showing the 
beautiful blended color effects obtained by the 
new “Automatic Simultaneous Multicolor Proc- 
ess,” patents on which are pending. 


Tom Lehon was proudly showing visitors 
to his booth some very attractive panels of 
Mulehide shingles in beautiful stylish color 
effects such as jade green, rustic green, green 
mosaic, royal tone etc. “We aim to give the 
home builder attractive color effects in our 
medium-price goods, as well as the higher 
grades,” said Tom to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative. “We figure that the 
builder of. the moderate priced home is just 
as appreciative of beautiful color effects as the 
man who builds a more expensive house.” The 
Lehon company’s new product — “Cordkraft 
Building Paper,” also was on display. This 


no 


Display of Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich., featuring some entirely new 
conceptions of maple floor section panels in pattern, with bird’s-eye maple applied in alternate 
and inlay effect with brown maple, all finished in natural transparent floor varnish 


resented by a dot, showing that by far the 
greater part of the United States is now being 
served with the Weyerhaeuser products. 


Another lumber exhibit that attracted merited 
attention was that of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, in charge of Don Critchfield. 
An interesting feature of this display and one 
which proved its worth as an attention-getter, 
was an animated exhibit showing a miniature 
model house under construction and being 
painted at the same time; a rather unusual 
combination of operations perhaps, but never- 
theless telling the story more completely than 
would otherwise be possible. The animated 
feature of the ,display consisted in the fact that 
the four or five tiny figures of workmen were 
actually going through the motions pertaining 
to their crafts; although, it must be said, in a 
rather deliberate fashion, which probably is 
the reason that Don on the second day placed 
a card against the side of the little house read- 
ing “This is a Union Job.” One of the little 
workmen was seen going through the motions 
of sawing a board; another represented a car- 
penter nailing on siding, while another car- 
penter was up on the roof applying shingles, 
and at the right, clothed in the regulation white 
garb of his craft, a painter was seen wielding 
his brush. 

A placard on the house conveys some inter- 
esting and useful information, as follows: 


product consists of two sheets of kraft paper 
with a layer of asphalt between, while im- 
bedded in the asphalt (about % inch apart, 
both lengthwise and crosswise) are cords, from 
which the product takes its name. This is a 
very tough, strong paper, adaptable for pro- 
tection purposes around a construction job such 
as covering fresh laid cement etc., as well for 
regular use as a building paper. 


The Red River Lumber Co. had an attrac- 
tive exhibit showing California white pine 
knotty and sand-blasted colored panels, as well 
as an interesting showing of doors, molding and 
trim. This company maintains a distributing 
yard and warehouse at 2538 University Ave- 
nue S. E., Minneapolis, where large assort- 
ments of California white and sugar pine lum- 
ber, white pine doors, moldings and white pine 
plywood panels are carried for immediate ship- 
ment in carload and less than carload quanti- - 
ties. 


The Andersen Frame Corporation, of Bay- 
port, Minn., manufacturer of Andersen White 
Pine Master Frames, had a booth, showing its 
new “super frame” with locked sill joints and 
other new and exclusive features. The locked 
sill joint holds sill and jamb rigid and pre- 
vents leakage at joint. The sill slope has been 
increased to 3 inches in a foot, which is the 
slope architects always have specified to insure 
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best drainage and prevent decay of the lower 
sash rail. The Andersen people are delighted 
with the reception which the trade has accord- 
ed the new frame, which they regard as the 
culmination of 25 years’ effort in producing 
“better frames.” HH. L. Rothschild, secretary 
of the corporation, was present at the booth 
to welcome customers and explain advantages 
of the new frame. 


The attractive booth of the Pacific Lumber 
Co. of Illinois featured a variety of its Cali- 
fornia redwood products, including boat lum- 
ber, of which it has a large sale. Dealers in 
resort regions will be interested to know that 
the company supplies an attraictive folder, 
with blueprints of six designs of boats which 
can be had by addressing the Pacific Lumber 
Co. of Illinois, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. There were also on display redwood 
flower boxes of different designs, which can 
be had knock-down and in which many dealers 
have built up a very considerable demand. 
Besides these specialties, rabbetted redwood 
siding was shown in about 20 patterns. 


The booth of the Pacific Mutual Door Co. 
showed its “Pamudo” doors and other mill- 
work products, including plywood veneer pan- 
els in various stains. A big panel of clear 
fir veneer 10 feet long by 5 feet wide attracted 
much attention in this exhibit. 


The I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, Wells, 
Mich., had on display samples of its maple, 
birch and beech flooring. Panels of Ideal 
maple flooring in different finishes were a 
prominent feature of this exhibit. 


The booth of the Wood Conversion Co., fea- 
turing Nu-Wood, came in for a good deal of 
attention, as no one could pass this exhibit with- 
out having his attention attraced by an ani- 
mated mechanical woodpecker, of the red- 
headed variety, which persistently but vainly 
was trying to peck a hole through a piece of 
Nu-Wood which bore the legend “Ask Any 
Woodpecker.” 

Near by the Master Woodworker Manufac- 
turing Co., Detroit, had a booth in which was 
shown and demonstrated its latest machine, 
the new Master Woodworker with its many 
improvements, entitling it to the designation 
given by the company of the “Handy man of 
the Lumber Yard.” This machine serves as 
a cut-off saw, rip saw and jointer, doing the 
heaviest work with remarkable ease and speed. 
It also will perform with equal facility a dozen 
other operations, including dadoeing, mitering, 
tenoning, etc. 


The B. C. Spruce Mills (Ltd.) had on dis- 
play samples of its Moyie “super spruce” lum- 
ber products, including its special building 
board, made in 8 and 10-inch widths, which is 
so popular for barns, sheds, houses, granaries, 
etc., costing less than 12-inch stock boards or 
drop siding. This booth was occupied jointly 
by the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co. 


The Continental Steel Corporation (Kokomo 
Steel & Wire Co. division) Kokomo, Ind., had 
on display some sample rolls of its Pioneer 
farm, poultry and lawn fence, together with 
attractive illustrated literature, presenting the 
“whys and wherefores” of farm fencing as a 
necessary feature of modern farming for prof- 
its. One beautifully illustrated booklet, in 
particular, was observed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative, who assures deal- 
ers that they would find this a most valuable 
addition to their farm reference library. The 
booklet referred to is entitled “Diversify—and 
Follow the Path to Plenty.” It embodies a 
vast amount of information not only concern- 
ing farm and live stock fencing, but on such 
subjects as “Profit in Poultry,” “Hog Sanita- 
tion,” “Dairy Cattle,” “Producing Beef,” and 
a dozen more equally attractive headings. The 
Pioneer fence is very extensively advertised 
in publications read by the farmers, so that the 
retailer handling same is not pushing a new 


product but one for which there already exists 
a steadily sustained demand. The Continental 
Steel Corporation (Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. 
division) moreover is noted for its effective 
dealers’ helps and advertising campaigns, so 
that the dealer who stocks Pioneer fence knows 
that he can count upon the goods moving out 
to his farm trade. Dealers not already stock- 
ing this fence will do well to write the com- 
pany asking for details regarding its exclusive 
franchise proposition. 


A very striking display was that of the Red 
Top Steel Post Co., which occupied a promi- 
nent position in the main entrance into the ex- 
hibit hall. The visitor’s attention was imme- 
diately drawn to a giant “dummy” post about 
10 feet high, near a striking array of the reg- 
ular lengths arranged on big panels, the black 
background of which contrasted with the sil- 
very aluminum coating of the posts. The 
booth, an illustration of which appears on this 
page, was furnished with comfortable settees 
and chairs, as well as coat-checking facilities 
for visitors. The Red Top post has achieved 
great popularity throughout the Northwest, 
and its merits are constantly winning it new 
friends. The standards for quality of material 
and workmanship are rigid, insuring that farm- 





Display of the Red Top Steel Post Co., Chicago 


ers buying the Red Top post will receive satis- 
faction, and will buy again when more posts 
are needed, besides recommending the Red Top 
to others. On that basis, backed by extensive 
advertising in the farm papers, by mail and 
other mediums, a very broad and constant de- 
mand has been built up for this product. 
Therefore it is popular with the retail dealer, 
who naturally likes to handle a commodity for 
which there is an ever-increasing demand, and 
on which he can get rapid turnover and a fair 
margin of profit. It is only fair to say that 
the Red Top display at the Northwestern was 
one of the most attractive in theZnon-lumber 
section, and a hospitable headquarters for vis- 
iting dealers. 


The booth of the Vento Steel Sash Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich., in charge of C. W. Shewry, 
sales manager, featured the Vento puttyless 
steel windows for basements, warehouses, ga- 
tages, barns, stores etc. The Vento line of 
building accessories also includes basement out- 
side screens, combination storm and screen 
frames, as well as storm and screen doors, coal 
chutes and various other products, which are 
sold to lumber and building supply dealers— 





“100 percent dealer distribution.” The Vento 
booth also featured Triple Insulaire, the new 
insulation product which has quite recently 
been placed on the market. This material has 
unique characteristics which mwust be seen to 
be appreciated. Through a recent arrangement 
the Vento sales organization has taken over 
the distribution of Insulaire to the retail lum. 
ber trade, and its salesmen are very enthusias- 
tic as to its reception thus far. Mr. Shewry 
aid that one of his salesmen reported that on 
his first trip with Insulaire one dealer out of 
three visited had placed an order for the 
product. 


The exhibits of portable woodworking ma- 
chinery specially adapted for use in retail lum- 
ber yards were centers of attraction for the 
visiting dealers, who watched the demonstra- 
tions of the various operations performed by 
these machines with much interest. F 


The Celotex Co., Chicago, had an attractive 
exhibit featuring its new double-thick insula- 
tion. 


Among the modern ideas in home construc- 
tion and equipment demonstrated by conven- 
tion exhibits was that of the Electrovent Cor- 
poration, of Detroit, represented in the north- 
west by the Electrovent 
Northwest Co., 218 
Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis. This com- 
pany had on display two 
models of the Electro- 
vent Imperial ventilator 
which supplies clean, 
fresh air in the kitchen 
and throughout the 
house. The _ Electro- 
vent Imperial may be 
moved from one room 
to another and installed 
in the lower window by 
simply opening the win- 
dow, putting the Elec- 
trovent in place and 
plugging in the electric- 
al connection, the full 
operation taking less 
than a minute. The unit 
makes a very handsome 
appearance with its 
polished aluminum 
blades and panels. A 
number of retailers ex- 
pressed interest in this 
device as suitable for 
handling through their 
yards, and an additional 
source of profit in sell- 
ing the complete home. 
It was the understand- 
ing of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative that this equipment 
is already being marketed through retail lum- 
ber dealers and that further connections in this 
field are desired by the company. 


The Curtis-Yale-Purvis Co. had an interest- 
ing exhibit of the Curtis line of quality wood- 
work and built-in conveniences. 


The American Steel & Wire Co. had a large, 
attractive booth with exhibits of various types 
of its fence products, mounted on swinging 
panels for easy examination. 


Pyroof fire retardant painted red cedar 
shingles were displayed by the W. I. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., of Everett, Wash., and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., sole agents for this product, 
which consists of red cedar shingles painted in 
beautiful color effects with Black Bear fire 
retardant and preservative roof coating, made 
by the Northwest Black Bear Co., Minneapolis. 
The colors shown were black, red, brown, 
green, gray, yellow, blue and purple. The pro- 
ducers of these shingles state that they are 
recommended by fire chiefs all over the United 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





— 


Northwestern 


Business prospects for 1930 in the northwest 
States are excellent, in the opinion of lumber- 
men attending the Northwestern annual last 
week. Practically without exception, every 
convention visitor interviewed by a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN declared 
his belief that the near future would witness 
the beginning of a steady upward curve in lum-. 
ber prosperity. They did not make the state- 
ments after the manner of persons saying 
something expected of them, but with a con- 
viction that left no doubt of their sincerity. 
They cited their reasons. Some of them were: 

The favorable financial situation of the 
farmer in nearly all sections of the region rep- 
resented. 

The necessity for new buildings in some lo- 
calities following a period of building inactiv- 


ity. 

Need for much repair and modernization 
work, which many farmers have been unable 
to finance for several years past. 

More stable business conditions following 
the near panic in the stock market last fall. 

Development of diversified farming, with at- 
tendant creameries which insure the farmer 
weekly cash returns, and the increased de- 
mand for hog houses and such structures which 
follows in the wake of diversification. 

Increased summer resort building demand. 

Other reasons appear in the various inter- 
views, excerpts from which are quoted as fol- 
lows: 

G. O. PETERSON, Bottsford Lumber Co., Lans- 
ing, Minn.—Southern Minnesota’ farmers will 
have money to spend on building and repair work 
this year, and since many of them need new 
barns and other farm buildings we are looking 
forward to a busy summer. Most of our cus- 
tomers are farmers, but as the small towns de- 
pend directly upon the farms for their prosper- 
ity the farmer’s condition is certain to be reflected 
in a considerable amount of business in these 
places. 





MARTIN JENSON, Clarks Grove Lumber Co, 
Clarks Grove, Minn.—I expect to do considerable 
business in machine shed, hen house and other 
construction, remodelling and repairing. There 
was a good crop in my locality, and although 
business was good in 1929 it probably will be 
better this year. Collections are excellent. 


H. C. JOHNSON, Bottsford Lumber Co.. Currie, 
Minn.—Conditions have not been particularly 
good during the last few months in my section, 
but they have begun to improve and business 
should be fair to good this-summer. 


E. E. RUNNESTRAND, Ettrack Lumber Co., Et- 
track, Wis.—Farmers have been getting low 
prices at the creameries of late, and since our 
dealings are almost solely with farmers our 
business has been hit pretty hard. With rising 
creamery receipts the farmers will be in a posi- 
tion to spend more. 


R. M. GRAHAM, vice president Monarch Lum- 
ber Co., Great Falls, Mont.—North Central Mon- 
tana, like most other parts of the Northwest, de- 
pends largely upon agriculture for its prosperity, 
or lack of it, and the farmer is in pretty good 
shape financially just now. Farm building pros- 
pects, as a consequence, are good. Later de- 
velopments will depend largely upon the 1930 
crop outlook. Offhand I would say prospects are 
favorable. - 


Joe STANTON, Stanton Lumber Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.—There is considerable small residence 
building in sight in St. Paul, and an extraor- 
dinarily large amount will be spent in 1930 on 
large structures. St. Paul, in fact, is looking 
forward to one of the biggest building years in 
its history, and of course the lumbermen and 
- sanaea in the allied trades expect to profit by 
t, 


JOSEPH HAMERINICK, Flensburg Lumber Co., 
Flensburg, Minn.—Farmers in my particular lo- 
Cality have been in bad shape financially for the 
past two years. They depend largely upon the 
potato crop, and in 1928 they planted too much 
acreage and the price was low. Last year they 


Dealers Tell of 


cut down the acreage materially and the price 
went up; in fact they had practically no crop. 
In consequence I do not look for a very good year 
right in my own vicinity, although I understand 
conditions are much better elsewhere in the 
region. 


A. J. JANNI, Geiv-Janni Lumber Co., New Ulm, 
Minn.—Prospects in central southern Minnesota 
are at least as good as last year, when we got 
along pretty well, and I’m of the opinion busi- 
ness will be even better. Agriculture in our 
immediate vicinity is in good shape, but there is 
likely to be little building in New Ulm. 





OscaR DauHLt, Guthrie Lumber Co., Guthrie, 
Minn.—I come from the cut-over country of 
north central Minnesota, where crops were very 
good last year. Our farmers are constructing 
good, permanent barns, poultry houses and other 
buildings. They are building slowly but surely 
and as a consequence our business is always on 
a firm foundation and collections are good. It 
was only about four years ago that the country 
in my vicinity began to develop, and you’d be 
surprised at the progress we have made. While 
it is a little early to make predictions for the 
coming year, I feel confident that I am making 
a conservative statement when I say business 
in our line will be satisfactory. 


E. H. MYHERVOLD, Anderson Yard Co., Wan- 
dross, Wis.—Basing my predictions upon the 
condition of agriculture I am sure business will 
be as good as last year or better. It was good 
in 1929. Farmers have money in my vicinity 
and they are going to spend some of it on new 
buildings and repair work. 


IRVING JOHNSON, Winona, Minn., with Clay 
Equipment Co., Sioux Falls, Iowa.—My job is 
to sell farm building ventilation equipment, and 
as a consequence I make it my business to keep 
pretty well posted on farm building prospects. 
In southern Minnesota they are excellent. 


G. A. Paton, Farmers Elevator Co., Redwood 
Falls, Minn.—We operate a lumber, coal and 
grain business. Already we have several barn 
building jobs in prospect and are figuring on 
some repair and remodeling work. That’s start- 
ing pretty early in the season, for us, and we 
believe the building activity is going to continue 
right through 1930. 


JOHN TEHENNEPE, Central Lumber Co., Wood- 
ville, Wis.—While crops were good last year 
business was rather spotty until near the close 
of the season, when it took a turn for the bet- 
ter. That improvément has continued steadily 
and now everything points to a good year. In 
our vicinity of course much depends upon the 
price of cream. If it goes up between this 
time and warm weather, as we believe it will, 
our trade is certain to be excellent. We are 
interested mostly in rural building work—resi- 
dences, barns and repairs. 


W. J. OsBoRNE, H. W. Ross Lumber Co., Rus- 
sell, Minn.—In southwestern Minnesota 1930 
business should be better than that in 1929. 
There is considerable farm building repair work 
in sight in our immediate vicinity, and some new 
barns will be built. 


JOHN FREYMANN, John Freymann Lumber Co., 
Dyersville, Iowa.—I do not expect to do a rush- 
ing business in 1930, but it will be at least fair— 
about the same as last year. 


W. B. EArRte, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 
Hermansville, Wis.—I call the recent stock mar- 
ket flurry a “prosperity panic.” Now I feel 
that the country, mcluding the Northwest, is 
going to get down to fundamentals again. I 
regard 1930 business prospects as fine. I’ve 
always noticed that the number of telegrams 
we receive constitute a key to trade conditions, 
and if thts holds true business should increase 
steadily. -The present-day lumber dealer is not 
working as blindly as did his predecessors, but 
one of his weak spots is underfinancing. I be- 
lieve this is being corrected. Prosperity or the 
lack of it results largely from a state of mind. 
We are governed largely by mass psychology, and 
now that the stock market bubble has burst 
timber loans are going to be looked upon as 
more desirable, and bankers are going to look 
more favorably upon the lumberman’s business. 


Good Outlook 


Remember, there is just as much money in the 
country now as before the “prosperity panic ;” 
people have made up their minds for the most 
part to go to work and to make safe and sound 
investments. The result will be more building 
and more real estate transactions. We are mak- 
ing a specialty of hard maple flooring and we 
confidently expect to do a very satisfactory busi- 
ness during 1930, 


R. W. BaiscuH, Thompson Yards (Inc.), Park- 
ston, S. D.—Diversified farming keeps business 
conditions steady in my section of South Dakota. 
There are no crop failures any more and business 
is nearly always fair to good. In 1930 it should 
be better than for years past. A big co-operative 
creamery helps keep the farmers in cash, and 
our small dairy plants are paying well. The 
corn crop turned out fine last fall too, and taking 
everything into consideration I don’t believe I’m 
far wrong in making the foregoing prediction. 


Fred Gay, Gay Lumber Co., Moose Lake, 
Minn.—The financial situation of our farmers is 
good, and the lumber trade will profit by it. 


ARTHUR JOHNSON, Lane-Moore Lumber Co., 
Marathon, Iowa.—Farmers who know their farm- 
ing are getting on their feet in fine shape in 
my locality after several years that were just 
ordinary. I believe the lumber business is likely 
to improve considerably during the year. 


M. H. Harrison, C. M. Youmars Lumber Co., 
Madison, Minn.—It is a little too early in the 
year to make predictions, but the farmers are 
in pretty fair shape to do some building and 
repair work A big creamery in Madison helps 
keep them in cash. Prospects are pretty good, I 
believe. 


GEORGE PHILLIPSON, Erickson - Helleksonbye 
Lumber Co., Bemidji, Minn.—Business took a 
turn for the better last fall and the condition is 
continuing. Our farmers depend largely upon 
their potato crops. They had a good one in 1929 
and received fair prices. We do quite a lot of 
lake cottage building and prospects along this 
line during the coming season are good. All the 
cottages are of wood construction; the cor- 
rugated iron buildings never were popular around 
Bemidji. 


F. G. Prererson, Anderson Yard Co., Amery, 
Wis.—There’s not an empty house in Amery 
now and a number of families are looking for 
residences, so there is certain to be considerable 
building right in town during 1930. Besides that 
we find that building summer cottages is a pay- 
ing proposition and we have considerable of that 
work in sight. When the price of butterfat took 
a drop recently building prospects were dimmed 
somewhat, but we believe the price will go up 
again. Yet even under present conditions pros- 
pects are fine. 


G. T. RicuH, Woodford-Wheeler Lumber Co., 
Garner, Iowa.—Prospects are good. TWte feel- 
ing’s in the air. We already have a number of 
residential building prospects. 


M. E. Hanson, Hanson Lumber Co., Sandstone, 
Minn.—I run a millwork shop in connection 
with my yard and it has been paying even 
better than the yard. The overhead is much 
less than it would be in a larger city. Dur- 
ing 1930 I expect to do more business in 
both lines. I have read some complaints 
that the sash and door business is not all 
that it should be, but I’ve been shipping out 
of our little town right into the big com- 
mercial centers, keeping the mill busy all the 
time. During the year I hope to expand the 
plant considerably. 


PETER JOHNNES, F'armers Elevator Co., Ashton, 
Iowa.—Dairying and hog raising are big factors 
in the lumber trade where I come from. They 
tend to keep business stable, so we are certain 
of a fair year at least. If the price of grain 
holds up well there will be considerable new 
building. In any case there will be a lot of re- 
pair work, and barn and similar construction. 


JoHN Marti, Steinke-Seidl Lumber Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.—We operate yards in Sleepy Eye, 
Springfield, Morgan, Cobdon and Clinton, Minn., 
and expect to do at least a fair business in 1930 
throughout our territory. In fact a fair busi- 
ness already is in sight, and other things being 
equal we should enjoy much better than a fair 
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year. A big canning factory being erected at 
Sleepy Eye will help, and there are encouraging 
factors in the other towns. 


H. Hauser, Hauser Lumber Co., Fairfax, Minn. 
—Prospects for 1930 are excellent at all our 
yards—in Gibbon, Fairfax, Franklin, Sleepy Eye 
and Evan, Minn. Conditions are improving right 
along. We find that hog and chicken houses pay 
a good profit and we make a specialty of that 
kind of business. Many farmers who are taking 
up the mixed crop plan have gone into the 
chicken business and that’s helping our trade 
a lot. 


R. P. Rouue, Gipson Lumber Co., Hampton, 
Minn.—Farm and general business conditions 
are better now than they were in 1929, so I be- 
lieve prospects are very good for a brisk 1930 
trade. 


B. A. KUENKE, Fuller-Goodman Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis.—There are more building pros- 
pects in sight now than at this time last year. 
The stock market crash came too late in the 
year to affect our business much, and it is hard 


to tell just how far-reaching its effect will be in 
the spring. I believe, however, it will have a 
tendency to loosen capital for local use and 
that will mean more business for the lumber 
dealer. 


W. J. FrLower, Interior Lumber Co., Eagle 
Grove, Iowa.—No prospects have developed as 
yet. We are hoping for a pretty good year, but 
don’t expect anything out of the ordinary. 


M. O. TonsaGEerR, C. W. Adams Lumber Co., 
Elko, Minn.—Ninety percent of our business is 
with farmers. Agricultural conditions in the 
Elko region have improved greatly during the 
past year, so we have reason to be optimistic. 


GILBERT Jorvi, Consumers Lumber Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.—Advance reports from throughout 
the territory we cover in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota point to a good year 
in the lumber business. We are operating about 
ninety yards, and I believe it is safe to state that 
in practically all the towns where we are situ- 
ated the trade will improve to a greater or less 
extent. We look for a better year than 1929. 


FrRaNK L. Hanson, Interior Lumber Co., Em. 
metsburg, Iowa.—Although farm conditions haye 
improved greatly they are not yet just what 


they should be in my immediate vicinity. I cap 
not say as yet whether the lumber business jg 
likely to improve during 1930 but it should, to 
some extent at least. 


R. A. Meek, Gipson Lumber Co., Hastings, 
Minn.—With business steadily improving a}] 
along the line, and with the agricultural situa- 
tion taking on a better color, there is every reg. 
son to look forward to a good year. It will be 
a surprise to me if there is not considerable farm 
repair work in our vicinity, and there may be 
some residential building in town as well. Some 
modernizing jobs should develop as the season 
advances. 


A. M. Jepson, Thompson Yards (Inc.), Rock 
Rapids, Iowa.—There are excellent prospects in 
northwestern Iowa. Conditions in general im. 
proved during the past year and there have been 
less bank failures. We do a mixed town and 
country business and expect both to be active 
during 1930. Good crops have helped. 


Ontario Retailers See Need for Trade Extension 


Thirteenth Annual Convention Largest and Best Ever Held—Association 
Provincial Districts Enlarged to Seven Groups 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 27.—The thirteenth an- 
nual convention of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association demolished records in 
connection with every feature of the program. 
Attendance, interest, importance of the mat- 
ters dealt with, the attention of the delegates 
to business, the varied and attractive entertain- 
ment features, the numerous and instructive 
exhibits of manufacturers and others, the splen- 
did equipment and exceptional service of the 
new Royal York Hotel, all combined to ren- 
der the thirteenth convention the outstanding 
event in the history of the association. 

On Wednesday morning, Jan. 22, the dealers 
began arriving and the time was devoted to 
registration, to renewing acquaintances, and 
to inspecting the exhibits made by the manu- 
facturers and others. 

The directors of the association also met 
that morning, confining their attention largely 
to putting the finishing touches on the pro- 
gram for the general meeting. 

At 11 a. m. the directors conferred with 
W. M. Ross, of Ottawa, D. C. Johnston, of 
Toronto, and F. A. Rowlatt, of Toronto, who 
were present on behalf of the White Pine Bu- 
reau, to discuss a number of matters of mu- 
tual interest to the bureau and the retail asso- 
ciatior. The conference developed a splendid 
spirit of co-operation and good will and various 
matters relating to grades, trade-marking, ship- 
ping weights etc., were discussed to advan- 
tage. 

The first session of the convention opened at 
2 p. m. by President J. L. Naylor, of Essex, 
who submitted his annual address. 


Address of President 


President Naylor told of attending the 1929 
and 1930 annual conventions of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, and the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, last Octo- 
ber, at all of which delegates of the Ontario 
association had been well received. 

During the year, Mr. Naylor had also at- 
tended a large number of group meetings, 
directors’ meetings, conferences etc. Probably 
the most important of these had been a joint 
conference at Toronto on Dec. 10 between 
directors of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and those of the Ontario retailers. 
The primary object of the conference had been 
to define more clearly than heretofore, the 
respective fields of wholesaler and retailer in 
the matter of sales. Each delegation had left 
the conference with a better understanding of 
the problems confronting the other. As a re- 


sult a better understanding and a closer co- 
operation should obtain between the two 
branches of the lumber trade. It had been 
found most difficult to lay down a rigid formula 
to which every transaction must conform. As 
a matter of fact, no such formula had been 
arrived at, but the directors of the retail asso- 
ciation had been convinced that frequent con- 
ferences of this kind offered a promising meth- 
od of ironing out such differences. He hoped 
to see several such conferences held every 
year with a view to promoting closer co-opera- 
tion between the different branches of the lum- 
ber trade. 

Growing out of this conference, a suggestion 
had also been made that the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association and the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association might with advantage 
hold their annual conventions in the same city 
at the same time and arrange for one joint 
session. 

What Associations Can Do 


President Naylor summed up his ideal of 
associations as follows: 


This is a day of rapid and unexpected 
changes in every line of business and this, it 
seems to me, is a reason why every lumber 
dealer should work closely with his association 
so as to be the better acquainted with the 
trend of the times, and better prepared to 
cope with these changes when they occur. 

There is a perplexing situation with ref- 
erence to the great number of lines of goods 
now on the market for building construction, 
some of them substitutes for lumber and some 
not. Their number is constantly increasing 
and all of them are persistently knocking at 
the gates of the retail lumber dealer and beg- 
ging to be taken in. Only the very largest 
retail dealers can stock more than a very few 
of these, but if we do not take them on they 
will be marketed through the hardware dealer 
or sold direct to the consumer. What are 
you, Mr. Retailer, going to do about it?’ Do 
you not think you would get some new ideas 
on such problems by attending association 
meetings and rubbing up against your fellow 
dealers? 

This might be called the chain store age 
and we do not know what day we may be 
confronted with line-yard competition. Do 
you Mr. Retailer—and I am wishing now 
that my words might carry to those dealers 
who have not associated themselves with our 
organization—know what you would do, if 
confronted with a line-yard competition? 
Would you sell out to the chain? Would you 
fight it by carrying on in your old way? Or, 
would you suddenly attempt to modernize your 
plant and your methods? Would you join 


your neighbor dealers in organizing a chain 


of your own? Would you organize a co-opera- 
tive buying organization and maintain a cen- 
tral supply warehouse, or would you just drift 
along and finally sink? 

Dealers should not expect too much of their 
association officers. If they would join in 
with the main and branch meetings, they 
would be better prepared to meet these prob- 
lems as they arose. The officers of the asso- 
ciation could not be expected to step into a 
town and be responsible for a competitor's 
cussedness, even though the dealer might be 
a member of the association. The secretary- 
manager has devoted many hours to such 
efforts during the last year, but it must be 
recognized that unfair competition was most 
difficult to cope with. It was often based on 
ignorance, prejudice or suspicion, or a combi- 
nation of all three. The association can and 
does do many other things for you, but it 
can not change human nature. 

President Naylor made a suggestion that 
whiie many retail lumber dealers worked very 
hard, some of them did not deserve to suc- 
ceed because too much of their work was done 
with their hands and not enough with their 
heads. Such men were apt to let their busi- 
ness drift along, so that they got into a rut, 
went sour or went to seed. It required men- 
tal effort to get out or keep out of a rut. 
Such effort was not inconsistent with having 
a little fun at times. Association activities 
served to make a break in the monotony of 
life. Dealers should so conduct their business 
as to make it a pleasure. They should join 
in the clean yard contests; improve their 
premises and surroundings; mix with other 
dealers as much as possible; take part in asso- 
ciation work; be public spirited, and work for 
the best interests of their town and district. 


President Naylor concluded with a reference 
to the splendid co-operation he had received 
from the board of directors and the branch 
association officers. 


Report of Secretary-Manager 


The report of Secretary-manager Horace 
Boultbee followed. This referred to many of 
the matters already discussed by the president, 
going into some of them in greater detail. 


An important portion of the report dealt with 
trade extension, giving an outline of the prog- 
ress already made, and discussing some of the 
practical reasons why it was now becoming 
generally recognized that extension work on 
behalf of the whole industry and trade is essen- 
tial to the successful continuation of the lum- 
ber industry. ; 

The secretary-nfanager reported that during 
1929 the association membership had reached 
a higher total than in any previous year and 
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that the volume of work and correspondence 
carried on had been greater than ever before. 


Reports of Committees 

J. B. Mackenzie, of _ Georgetown, submitted 
the report of the standing committee on work- 
men’s compensation, of which he was chair- 
man. The report included a few comparative 
figures for Class 4. The number of accidents 
in this class for the year 1928, the last year 
in which they would be tabulated separately, 
was 910. Of these, 131 were permanent dis- 
ability accidents, 2 resulted in death and the 
total days lost was 15,109. The average of 
days lost per accident was 18.43. The total 
cost for all accidents in this class was $148,- 
439. The average amount paid out for each 
accident was $115.75. Concluding, Mr. Mack- 
enzie uttered a word of caution to owners and 
executives saying, “Let us use our cars safely, 
by careful driving at all times, and by always 
remembering to use caution at the railway 
crossings and taking care not to run an auto- 
mobile in a closed garage.” 

The report of the committee on legislation 
was submitted by Chairman E. M. Barrett, of 
Ottawa. It was brief and referred to develop- 
ments of interest in connection with the sales 
tax, income tax, household goods moving bill, 
trucking legislation, mechanics lien law, ete. 
Referring to the sales tax, the report said that 
the committee, along with a committee of the 
Associated Boards of Trade, had recently con- 
ferred with the prime minister and his cabinet. 
They had every reason to believe that the sales 
tax would be abolished and they also reached 
the conclusion that the government considered 
that the income tax would have to be con- 
tinued. 

The report of the committee on transporta- 
tion, submitted by Chairman M. N. Cummings, 
Westboro, opened with a reference to negotia- 
tions with the Canadian Freight Association re- 
garding the improper loading of freight cars. 
A request was now being made, through the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, for more 
favorable terms in regard to shipments for 
milling and furtherance. The Canadian Asso- 
ciation believed that some consideration would 
be given to the trade in this matter. The On- 
tario association is continuing its co-operation 
with other interested associations in connection 
with the question of “Average Demurrage.” 


Committee on Business Research 


D. K. Edwards, Ottawa, submitted an im- 
portant report for the committee on business 
research. In opening his report he emphasized 
his conviction that the retailer must learn and 
adopt more efficient and economical methods 
of doing business. Otherwise, dig - business 
would surely enter the retail trade on chain 
store lines. Mr. Edwards reported that he 
had arranged, without expense to the associa- 
tion, for the services of George A. Welch, a 
chartered accountant of Ottawa, to analyze the 
balance sheets of retail lumber dealers. He 
had drawn up a special form, which would 
be sent to all members of the association. The 
dealers would be asked to fill in these forms 
and return them to the accountant. The iden 
tity of each dealer reporting would be care- 
fully hidden. When all the reports submitted 
had been analyzed, a combined analysis show- 
ing totals and averages, together with compari- 
sons for the individual dealer, would be sent 
out to all who had reported. 

A sample of the report form referred to by 
Mr. Edwards had already been distributed to 
members of the association. The proposal 
evoked widespread interest among the dealers 
and a vote was enthusiastically carried recom- 
mending that all members of the association 
take advantage of the opportunity so gener- 
ously provided by Mr. Edwards. 

A special committee on the subject of “De- 
partment of Agriculture Booklets” submitted 
a report through its chairman, D. K. Edwards, 
Ottawa. Mr. Edwards stated that during the 
year the department had distributed: to mem- 
bers of the association a large number of 
Pamphlets, booklets, etc., containing important 





information regarding farm construction prob- 
lems. Further publications issued by the de- 
partment would be sent to the members regu- 
larly. Mr. Edwards also reported that the 
department of agriculture is engaged in the 
preparation of a book upon barn construction. 
The report concluded with a list of a large 
number of government publications that might 
be of interest to retail lumber dealers. 

The afternoon session was concluded with 
an excellent address by A. D. F. Campbell 
Arnprior, on “Substitute Materials.” 

In the evening many of the members at- 
tended a theater as guests of the association. 
A Hoo-Hoo concatenation was also held, at 
which a large number of kittens were initiated, 
the ceremonies concluding with a supper at 11 


p. m 
THURSDAY SESSIONS 


The important matters disposed of at the 
Thursday sessions included the election of offi- 
cers at the morning session and a trade ex- 
tension discussion at the afternoon session. 
Before the election of officers, President J. L. 
Naylor invited discussion of a proposal for re- 
arranging the manner in which the Province 
is divided into districts for the work of the 
association. After a 
careful discussion, Mr. 
Naylor’s proposal was 
unanimously accepted, 
dividing the Province 





J. C. IRVIN, 
Weston, Ont.; 
Elected President 





into seven districts in- 
stead of five. 

The elected officers J. 
and board of directors 
for 1930 will be as 
follows: 

President—J. C. Irvin, Weston, Ont. 
hs. president—M. N. Cummings, Westboro, 

nt. 

Directors—Eastern district, J. G. Carkner, 
Kenmore; central district, W. J. Nolan, Tren- 
ton; northern district, D. H. Andreas, Sud- 
bury; Toronto district, A. R. Stinson, Toronto, 
and W. H. Thomson, Port Credit; southern 
district, W. J. Bailey, Jarvis; southwestern 
district, M. F. Clatworthy, London; northwest- 
ern district, R. Oliver, Listowel. 

In addition to the above officers and direc- 
tors, it is provided by an amendment to the 
bylaws, which was unanimously carried, that 
any organized district may appoint an extra 
member to the board of directors if it is pre- 
pared to meet his expenses in attending the 
meetings at Toronto. 

Following the election of officers, an ad- 
dress was delivered by R. S. Gilchrist, Lon- 
don, on the subject of “Better Merchandising.” 
Mr. Gilchrist gave the dealers many valuable 
matters to think about on this important sub- 
ject and his remarks were followed by an 
extensive discussion. 

Trade Extension Discussion 

The trade extension question was the first 
item on the. program at the afternoon session. 
It led toa lengthy discussion and a motion which 
was unanimously carried that the incoming 


L. NAYLOR, 


Bssex, Ont., 
Retiring President 


board of directors should be requested to ap- 
point a representative upon the trade extension 
committee recently organized by the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, in compliance with 
a request from that organization; also that a 
standing committee on trade extension should 
be appointed by the board of directors to. co- 
operate with the Canadian committee. 

The intent of this resolution was subse- 
quently carried out by the new board of direc- 
tors, which appointed F. B. Van Dusen, Brock- 
ville, Ont., as representative upon the Canadian 
committee and also appointed a standing com- 
mittee on trade extension consisting of J. C. 
Irvin, Weston, J. L. Naylor, Essex, M. N. 
Cummings, Westboro; Horace Boultbee, secre- 
tary-manager, and F. B. Van Dusen, Brock- 
ville, ex-officio. 

Following the trade extension discussion an 
excellent address was delivered by R. B. 
Morley, manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Avssociations, on “Accident Preven- 
tion Work.” 

The entertainment features on the second 
day included a complimentary luncheon and 
theater party for the ladies and the annual 
dinner dance in the evening. 

The association was the guest of the Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association at luncheon 
on the second day, at which community singing 
and a few brief speeches were the features. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


On Friday morning, the dealers assembled 
at 10 o'clock for the final session, the first event 
of which was a fine address by C. P. Mahoney, 
of Ottawa, on “Co-operative Buying.” F. R. 
Anglin, Kingston, also gave a talk upon “Home 
Modernizing.” Several of the dealers present 
discussed these addresses and referred to them 
as of great practical interest. 

The secretary-manager read several invita- 
tions from boards of trade and other bodies in 
Windsor, London, Hamilton and Montreal, in- 
viting the association to hold its next annual 
convention at their cities. After a keen de- 
bate, a unanimous vote was carried, deciding 
upon Windsor, Ont., as the place for the 1931 
convention. 

An interesting moving picture of the sum- 
mer outing of the Ontario association to Blind 
River was shown at the conclusion of the 
Thursday afternoon session. This was made 
possible through the kind co-operation of John 
C. Artz, of Rochester, N. Y. 

A very attractive program for the conven- 
tion, handsomely printed in two colors on art 
paper, was distributed to the dealers with the 
compliments of the Lumber Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Mansfield, Ohio, Van Wert, Ohio, Indianapolis 
and Chicago. 


“Northwestern” Exhibits 


(Continued from Page 52) 


States, and that they are practically everlast- 
ing, the coating giving great weather resistant 
qualities. 


The DeWalt Products Co.,- whose factory is 
at Leola, Pa. (with sales and service offices in 
all principal cities) had its Wonderworker ma- 
chine in operation, showing what it can do. 
It was recognized that this machine performs 
many functions valuable to the dealer seeking 
economy of operation and new sales opportuni- 
ties. Among these is reducing the stock inven- 
tory by using the machine to rip slow-moving 
odd sizes as required; also to cut slow-moving 
stock into readily sold sizes, and to reclaim 
waste lumber by cutting off bad ends or spots, 
making odds and ends into pieces for small 
construction purposes etc. A number of dealers 
expressed great satisfaction with results from 
this equipment in their yards. 


The Twin City Hardwood Co. in its display 
featured Peerless maple flooring in “Marietta” 
color effects of great beauty. This flooring is 
the product of the Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 
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Jersey Retailers Look for a Good Year 


President Baldwin Asserts Automobiles and Radios Have Meant Larger 
Consumption - of Lumber—Guest Speaker Says Group Buying Is Unsound 


Newark, N..J., Jan. 27.— 


“Tt is not the hard times that have come, 
but the soft times which have gone.” 


So philosophized Spencer D. Baldwin, re- 
elected president for the third consecutive time 
at the forty-sixth annual convention of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, held 
here last Friday at the Robert Treat Hotel. 

In order that there might be no misunder- 
standing, the members adopted a_ resolution 
characterizing the meeting as the “biggest and 
most profitable” in the annals of their organiza- 
tion. 

Unlike nearly every one of its many pred- 
ecessors, this year’s convention was not 
marked by expressions of optimism; there was 
a profound note of hopefulness, however, 
throughout the deliberations, The more than 
300 retailers present from every section of the 
State were told by their speakers that business 
would come if they put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and there seemed to hover over the 
meeting a spirit of determination. 

Certain it is that there was not a lumberman 
present who was ready to admit that he was 
licked, and the members returned home with 
the purpose of making 1930 outstrip 1929 in 
the matter of that great essential—profits. 

The convention opened shortly after 9 
o'clock and interest was kept at a high pitch 
every minute of the day. President Baldwin 
began the proceedi with his annual address, 
after Secretary G. ward DeNike had read 
the call for the first annual meeting from the 
original copy of the by-laws. 

There was but one man present who enjoys 
the distinction of being a charter member. He 
is S. Fred Bailey, of the Bailey & Alling Lum- 
ber Co., Newark, who has been the associa- 
tion treasurer since 1885, and was re-elected to 
that office in the afternoon. Mr. Bailey was 
19 years old at the time of the initial meeting, 
his father, William F. Bailey, now dead, hav- 
ing been another of the original members. The 
present organization, the veteran lumberman 
recalled, was an outgrowth of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Protective Association. 

Another interesting sidelight on the meeting 
was the presence of M. F. Ellis, manager and 
treasurer of the Conkling Lumber Co., Ber- 
nardsville, N. J. He is the oldest active lum- 
berman in New Jersey and has not missed an 
annual convention since he joined the associa- 
tion in 1901. Mr. Ellis became almost totally 
blind about nine months ago and was driven 
to the meeting by his son, George C. Ellis, who 
is actively associated with his father’s com- 
pany. ah — 

For the first time in New Jersey association 
history, a woman sat throughout the sessions 
today as a participating delegate. She is Miss 
Caroline Smith, secretary of the John O’Rourke 
Co., of West Orange. “I would scarcely say 
that I am an optimist at this time,” Miss 
Smith vouchsafed to the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “but we certainly 
look forward to better times than we are hav- 
ing now.” 

President’s Address 


With the bang of the first gavel, Mr. Bald- 
win swung the convention into its stride. “We 
have gone a long way since that first meeting 
forty-six years ago,” he said. “We have had 
many lean years and we have had some few 
years when we had a balance in the bank. In 
a general way, we are here today to fight the 
same old battles that we have been waging 
through the years. We have made haste slow- 
ly, but our progress has been based on a solid 


foundation and we stand today on a better 
footing as regards our understanding of vital 
industrial problems than we ever stood before.” 

Mr. Baldwin announced with regret the loss 
of eight members during the past year, due to 
liquidation and change in ownership, but he 
said the association would immediately go after 
new members “to help carry the load.” 

“There are plenty of prospects,” he asserted, 
“men who are reaping where they have not 
sown. We do not intend to beg anyone to come 
in; the advantages of membership are appar- 
ent. 

“In the past year we have carried our load 
in the battle on the transit evil. The National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has just 
about gotten that situation cleaned up.” 

Mr. Baldwin voiced satisfaction with the 
accomplishments of the arbitration and trade 
practices committees. He told of the work 
accomplished by the legislative committee in 
preparing amendments to the State lien law. 
Subsequently the association by resolution ap- 
proved of the amendments and voted to in- 
struct legislators at Trenton to support them. 
He then proceded: 


The year that has just passed has been a 
peculiar sort of a year in our industry. We 
have been more or less blinded by that which 
has gone before. We suffered from a sort of 
a hang-over, as a result of previous indiscre- 
ttions. We have been obliged to spend a lot 
of time cleaning up the mess left by the wild 
orgy of speculation and unsound credits with 
which we regaled ourselves during the so- 
called fat years. 

True the volume has fallen, particularly 
with the house building yards. True also, 
there are still scattered districts in which 
ruinous competition is rampant, but, taking 
it by and large, the great majority of our 
dealers have come to a better understanding 
as regards merchandising methods; have kept 
a closer watch on overhead, and are very 
much alive in the matter of credits. 

As a matter of fact credit organizations are 
functioning today in the various groups so 
efficiently that the dealer members have only 
themselves to blame if they grant credit un- 
worthily and then get stuck. During the last 
year we have heard a lot of talk in our in- 
dustry about the mail order house, the auto- 
mobile, the radio and the public dollar. Per- 
sonally I can not see that we have a quarrel 
with any of these. If the mail order house 
is a better merchant than we are, so be it. 
Let’s take a leaf out of its book and im- 
prove on it. 

The automobile is a necessity. ‘The vast 
majority of building material for home con- 
struction in the past decade has gone into 
suburban developments which have been made 
possible by the automobile. Is the radio a 
luxury? I do not think it is. There is ong 
radio manufacturer in this country that em- 
ploys 13,000 people and cuts up 110,000 feet 
of rough lumber every working day. Let’s 
take the telescope off the automobile and radio 
industries and apply the microscope to our- 
selves. 

It is not the hard times that have come, but 
the soft times that have gone—soft credits, 
easily obtained volume, unwarranted extension 
of facilities to serve. The statue of The 
Thinker always appealed to me and I feel 
that what we all need is to go off somewhere, 
away from the maddening crowd, sit on a 
rock, put our elbows on our knees and think 
it over. Then come back, get down to first 
principles and go to it. 

I think the last year can be called a success- 
ful year in many ways. We have at least 
had our eyes opened to conditions as are. We 
have emerged from a fool’s paradise. Sober- 
ing influences have been applied and I feel 
that we can look to the future with a clearer 
vision. To my mind we have suffered pri- 
marily from two ailments—over-extension of 


credit and over-production. Let’s keep the 
picture of the past hanging on the wall as a 
horrible example of what not to do, then go 
ahead with a new confidence. 


Secretary's Report 


Secretary G. E. DeNike, of Newark, in his 
annual report said that his office had been 
prepared for a “fight or a frolic” every day 
during the last year. “A rather annoying side 
to our association picture is a net loss of eight 
members during 1929—we hope that this can 
be made up shortly,” he said. 


Our president has brought our machine up 
to date, added a fourth speed forward, so to 
speak, and kept moving on direct drive 
throughout the last twelve months. I want 
at this time to express my appreciation to 
all of our members, and to the group secre- 
taries, who have given so willingly of their 
time and talent in furthering the association 
effort. 

Your association can help you a lot if you 
will let it and your association can help the 
industry a lot if you will back it. 


After Mr. Bailey had read the treasurer’s 
report, Mr. Baldwin introduced the presidents 
of the several New Jersey group organizations 
as follows: 

Elmer Blauvelt, Bergen County Lumber- 
men’s Club; A. D. Tuttle, North Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s Club; George H. Conover, Material 
Men’s Club, Middlesex, Ocean and Monmouth 
counties (Mr. Baldwin himself for the Hudson 
County Lumbermen’s Club); Wilkes McClave, 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Essex County; 
William Case, Hunterdon County Lumbermen’s 
Club; George W. Bogen, Building Material 
Dealers’ Exchange, Passaic County; Charles 
lliff, Sussex County Lumbermen’s Club. 


The group executives had little of encourage- 
ment to say for business at the moment, but all 
looked with confidence to the future and with- 
out exception predicted that 1930 business 
would surpass that of 1929. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary of the National 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, was 
the first guest speaker of the day. He spoke 
on buying from the standpoint of a wholesaler 
and discussed the problem of how to get the 
— benefit from the wholesalers’ service. 

e said: 


The function of buying is gradually devel- 
oping to a point where it approaches a pro- 
fession. As in other professions those who 
succeed should possess particular knowledge 
of the field to be covered and apply that 
knowledge along certain fundamental lines. 
The experienced and successful dealer will 
concede that the business of lumber buying 
is no exception to this general rule. 

The type of buyer I have in mind is one 
who is charged with the responsibility of 
keeping constantly on hand a well assorted 
stock, commensurate with the needs of the 
community, and which is bought to produce 
a profit on modern methods of merchandising. 
When such a buyer is in the market for any 
kind of lumber, he should be able to visualize 
the conditions under which the stock is manu- 
factured, the problems of the producer and 
the processes involved in getting that stock 
to his yard ready for resale. 

His aim should be two-fold: Too make the 
best possible trade he can for himself, and 
to have his business attractive to all sellers, 
because only in that way does he have the 
benefit of extended sources of supply. More- 
over, he knows that to accomplish this there 
must be a reasonable profit for the seller, 
otherwise the important principle of mutual 
satisfaction will not exist. 

There can be differences of opinion as to 
the knowledge required by a good retail lum- 
ber buyer and likewise views may differ re- 
garding the degree of satisfaction which 
should accrue to the seller in a business trans 
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action. The seller, like the buyer, is supposed 
to heed his own interests, but there should be 
a mutuality of interest, financially as well as 
otherwise, if you, as retailers, are to have 
available the broadest range of supply, and 
we, as wholesalers, are to preach the widest 

sible markets. 

The lumber wholesaler can not stand aside 
and see his normal business diverted to other 
distribution channels. That he is not expected 
to do this is evidenced by the fact that sev- 
eral retail associations have gone on record 
against such centralized buying schemes. The 
wholesaler believes the retail industry itself 
will take steps to check this situation before 
it has progressed to a point where he may be 
forced to meet it. He prefers co-operation 
and is confident that the whole basis of re- 
ciprocal trade relations will include a mutual 
respect on the part of all for the accepted 
orderly processes of distribution. 

If we should take an improbable extreme 
example and imagine a section in which all 
the dealers overlooked the wholesaler in all 
their business, and where customs were dis- 
regarded completely, would it be difficult to 
yisualize what confusion could result? Most 
certainly the wholesaler does not believe that 
one evil can be cured with another and there 
is assuredly no disposition on his part to com- 
pete with you on busines which is rightfully 

urs. 

He is just as confident that you desire to 
avoid encouraging unwarranted competition 
against him, when he purposes to render you 
his maximum service. 


Subsequent to Mr. Schupner’s address, the 
association went on record in a resolution as 
being opposed to “centralized buying.” 

Adolph Pfund, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, discussed 
his Organization’s merchandising council and 
explained its aims and functions. He was cor- 
dially received. 

John J. McCloskey, the New Jersey associa- 
tion’s lien law attorney, enumerated a number 
of changes in the existing statute that would 
be sought during the present session of the 
legislature. Hie outlined the proposed amend- 
ments in minute detail, explaining each and 
declaring that the law had been virtually re- 
written after the 
closest study over 
a period of more 
than two years. 
The association 
went on record as 
being unanimously 
in favor of the 
changes set forth 
in the amended 
measure. 

Mr. DeNike at 
this point explained 
that Charles 
Loizeaux, of Plain- 
field, who had been 
asked to stand for 
re-election as vice 
president of the as- 
sociation, had asked 
to be excused. Mr. 
Loizeaux in a let- 
ter had said that 
nine months ago his 
right hand man, 
Mr. Vande veer, 
had been stricken 
ill and had been 
unable to return to 
business. For this 
reason, Mr. Loizeaux did not feel that he could 
Rive proper attention to the vice presidency. 


Election of Officers 


Officers were then nominated and elected by 
acclamation as follows: 

President—Spencer D. Baldwin, Jersey City. 

Vice president—L. V. Ludlow; Far Hills. 

Treasurer—S. F. Bailey, Newark. 


Directors for three years—William Case, 
Flemington; George H. Conover, Keyport; 
James D. Hall, Trenton; C. E. Loizeaux, Plain- 
fleld; A. D. Tuttle, Westfield; Daniel Van 
Winkle, Trenton. 


Joseph H. Jackson, of Rockaway, was elected 
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a director to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Ludlow. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


In opening the afternoon session, President 
Baldwin called attention to the fact that the 
attendance at that moment was the largest in 
the history of the Jersey association, with more 
than 300 retailers seated in the hall. “That’s 
a mighty fine showing when you stop to think 
of it,” he commented. 

Mr. Baldwin asked the members to rise and 
devote a moment of silence to the memory of 
the late Hamilton C. Meeks, a former presi- 


dent of the association, whose death occurred 


on Jan. 13. 

A vote of thanks to the visiting wholesalers 
and salesmen was extended and James Thomas, 
president of the Allied Lumber & Material 
Salesmen’s Association of New Jersey, re- 
sponded. “We extend the greetings of Alams 
to the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association,” 
said Mr. Thomas. “We are vitally interested 
in your problems and as salesmen we are going 
to co-operate with you to the fullest extent.” 

H. B. Coho, secretary, voiced greetings in 
behalf of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation. 

Howard C. Dunn, chief of the domestic 
commerce division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, spoke on “Distribution,” 
which he called a nervous subject. He said his 
official duties had been confined largely to a 
study of customers and territories. “One out- 
standing thing,” he said, “is that all volume is 
not profitable, all customers are not profitable 
and all territories are not profitable.” He gave 
a history of the development of “mass produc- 
tion” and declared that methods of handling 
the enormous volume had not developed pro- 
portionately. 

Mr. Dunn said that specialty salesmen and 
other means of speeding up distribution had 
been attempted in a futile effort to keep pace 
with production. He called the chain store 
“prophetic of a new era,” and also said a small 
minority of businesses have adequate cost sys- 
tems. 

Harry J. Colman, of Chicago, business 
analyst, said the standard of the retail lumber 
business had been low and that the solution 
of the problem is in group action, and went on 
to say: 

‘The seed has already been sown in New 
Jersey. Mergers and consolidations are all 
right if theyy are based on economic advan- 
tage, but not if the idea is to stifle competi- 
tion. 

Nineteen-thirty demands action. Necessity, 
the same element that made inventors, is go- 
ing to develop a plan to make this retail lum- 
ber business a better business than it ever was 
before. Let’s remember that it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good and that we will in- 
vent a plan, by group action, that will be a 
solution. Think in groups. Act with the idea 
in mind that 1930 will be exactly what -we 
make it. 


Merchandise Identified Products — 


W. F. Shaw, trade extension manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, urged the retailers to know the need for 
their merchandise. “There is a volume of busi- 
ness for you New Jersey lumbermen that has 
never been tapped,” he declared. “Know the 
past and present performances of the materials 
you sell. Organize your information. You 
must establish the dependability of the products 
you are selling. Know the investment fea- 
tures of your materials. You’ve got to merchan- 
dise identified products. You’ve got to let peo- 
ple know what they are getting.” 

He closed with the following quotation from 
scripture: “If the sound of the trumpet is un- 
certain, who shall prepare himself for battle.” 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, of Detroit, counsel in 
trade and consumer relations, spoke in terse 
epigrams from the point of view of the con- 
sumer, 

What a man is, shines through what he 
does. Therefore the man problem. is the great 
problem. The measure by which a man ob- 
tains his objectives is the measure of his 
success. Don’t forget that the consumer de- 


termines what you should do. He is the 
measure Of all things in business. He con- 
trols the volume. You control the profit. I 
think 1930 has a better outlook, but its re- 
sults will depend upon your policies. 

What must we think about in 1930? There 
is no man in the United States so big that 
he can afford to ignore what the consumer 
wants. Go out and find what your community 
wants. Get to swimming with the tide. Our 
waste in distribution expense is a national 
scandal. The chain store idea is coming into 
the lumber business. Why? For the reason 
that it came into every other business. 

What is the secret of the chain store’s suc- 
cess? It is a very high-grade staff organiza- 
tion at the top of the business-idea men: The 
smaller a man is the 
less you can impreg- 
nate him. In 1930 
you'll thave to face the 
facts. Mr. Hoover and 
all his meetings are not 
going to solve the prob- 
lems of business unless 
they face the facts. Get 
the facts and out of 
the facts get group 
ideas. 

The convention re- 
sponded heartily in vot- 
ing greetings to Ed- 
ward Hamilton, of Pat- 
erson, and J. D. Loi- 
zeaux, of Plainfield. Mr. 
Hamilton is convales- 
cing after an illness of 
many months, and while 
he is able to attend to 
business he has _ been 
warned by his physician 
to avoid excitement of 
all kinds. He is plan- 
ning to leave soon for 
an extended visit to 
Florida. 

Mr. Hamilton served several terms as presi- 
dent of the New Jersey association. 

Mr. Loizeaux was an officer and director of 
the association for many years. He, too, has 
been ill for some time. 


Resolutions Adopted 


In one of the resolutions adopted the asso- 
ciation went on record as being opposed to the 
“practice of wholesale dealers representing 
themselves as manufacturers and of retailers 
representing themselves as wholesalers.” 

In another resolution the New Jersey body 
extended its thanks to many “sister organiza- 
tions” for their hearty co-operation during the 
last year. 

An informal banquet and dance in the eve- 
ning followed the business sessions. Judge 
Hal Wells, of the circuit court of New Jersey, 
was the only speaker. 

The convention committee was composed of 
Charles E. Loizeaux, chairman; S. F. Bailey, 
Andrew H. Dykes, Edward E. Francisco, 
Joseph H. Jackson and Daniel Van Winkle. 

George Hullen was chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, and his associates were 
E. H. Christy, E. J. Kernahan, J. L. Mathers 
and A. D. Stout. 


Another Big Carload 


Keokuk, Iowa, Jan. 27—Noting an item in 
a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
referring to a big carload of fir lumber re- 
ceived by the Stephan Lumber Co., of Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, E. C. Taber, of the Taber 
Lumber Co., Keokuk, told of a car that beats 
that one for heavy loading. Mr. Taber says 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. shipped to his com- 
pany from Longview on Dec. 3 last, a car con- 
taining 46,401 board feet, with a net weight 
of 95,180 pounds. The freight on this car on 
a 68-cent rate, amounted to $647.22. Mr. Taber 
says this is the largest car his company has 
ever unloaded. The car shipped to the Stephan 
Lumber Co., of Upper Sandusky, contained 
43,960 feet and the freight on the car was 
$578.17. 





G. E. DeNIKE, 
Newark, N. J.; 
Secretary 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
Jan. 27.—Six hundred 
delegates from four 
States were deeply im- 
pressed with the 3-day 
proceedings of the 
thirty-eighth annual 
convention of the 
Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association held 
at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, which 
ended jan. 23. The 
program was taken 
seriously, and empha- 
sized the problems of 
merchandising. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


In his annual message, President C. C. Ros- 
ser said that the distribution of lumber and 
other building items has been declared by 
President Hoover to be of the highest impor- 
tance to business in general. Mr. Rosser as- 
serted that the plans of President Hoover for 
business progress and stabilization have al- 
ready brought good results, for a survey shows 
a building program which will exceed by far 
the totals of the last two years. Several other 
indications of a favorable future are: 

1—Ability of banking system to withstand 
strain of stock market crash. 

2—Sounder position of stock investments, 
with a healthy tendency of individuals to fol- 
low stock market activities less, and their own 
businesses more. 

8—Co-operative action by Government and 
individual powers of country as a result of 
Hoover conferences. 

4—The return of money to a level which 
will help construction, as well as business and 
industrial expansion. 

5—Improved agricultural conditions, with a 
more optimistic attitude among farmers. 

6—Prevalence of small inventories, so that 
a slight increase in demand will result in a 
healthy increase in production. 

The report of H. B. Wilgus, treasurer, 
showed the association to be on a healthy finan- 
cial footing, with the largest balance on hand 
since 1925. 





Cc. C. ROSSER, 
Nanticoke, Pa.; 
Re-elected President 


Year’s Troubles Were Blessings in Disguise 


Secretary J. Frederick Martin’s annual re- 
port touched on the problems which confronted 
the retailer during 1929. After pointing out 
the decline in volume of private dwelling con- 
struction and other unfavorable conditions, 
such as the overextension of credit to contrac- 
tors and credit losses, Secretary Martin opti- 
mistically stated that some of these adverse 
conditions were blessings in disguise. “Indeed 
they have forced many a dealer to assume more 
initiatives and develop resourcefulness to find 
means of offsetting diminished volume of 
sales,” he continued. “Methods have conse- 
quently been developed which are changing the 
whole aspect of building material merchandis- 
ing. Nearly every retail lumber yard is today 
developing new business in home building, re- 
modeling and modernizing, or garages and 
porch enclosures, and most of them are build- 
ing up a direct contact with the buying public 
which is going to be invaluable in years to 
come. The contractor is still in the picture, 
but many yards have found it necessary to 
stimulate a demand for home building by di- 
rectly approaching the customer, rather than 
by waiting for the contractor to bring in the 
inquiries. More than ever, too, retail yards 
are going after the industrial business in their 
localities, and many are thereby plugging up 


the leaks in their sales volume and making a 
good margin of profit.” 


Opportunities Will Be Larger in 1930 


Looking into the future, Mr. Martin found 
much of an encouraging nature. “The gen- 
eral consensus seems to be,” he said, “that 
there should be a better market during the 
coming year than in 1929. Conditions in 
our industry are changing every day, and 
the wide-awake dealer will carefully read the 
bulletins of his association and trade maga- 
zines, which will help him to set a course 
for his business which should lead to better 
profits.” 


Resents Dumping of West Coast Cargoes 


Speaking of distressed cargoes, Secretary 
Martin declared that the introduction of 
these shipments into the eastern market 
from the West Coast has been a most de- 
structive influence. “Millions of feet have 
been dumped on the east coast, from Newark 
to Baltimore, without a single buyer, ex- 
cept those that could be found after the lum- 
ber had been docked. At meetings held in 
Washington and New York City in Septem- 
ber, 1929, the association took part in an 
effort to put a stop to this most harmful 
practice. Progress is being made, but, sad 
to say, the most difficult thing to secure is 
the co-operation of the retailer. While many 
of our members will agree,not to buy this 
type of shipment, there is always someone 
who is afraid his competitor is going to grab 
it off at a low price, and he is the one who 
is supporting this malpractice. During the 
coming year, concerted efforts will be 
brought to bear to try to eliminate it.” 

Before concluding his report, Mr. Martin 
revealed that 21 new members had been 
added during the year. There have been 10 
bankruptcies and 2 resignations, giving the 
association a total of 466 members. Field 
Secretary Buckley had called on some 600 
lumber yards during the year, besides attend- 
ing practically all the meetings of the local 
units, and in his work covered about 11,000 
miles. 

Under the auspices of the research bu- 
reau of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
a splendid 8-reel moving picture entitled “Deal- 
ers and Dollars” was presented. 

President C. C. Rosser announced the 
appointment of the following committees: 
Nominations, Amos Lesher, chairman; Wil- 
liam Buechley and George Fisher. Reso- 
lutions, Luther C. Ogden, chairman; W. C. 
Cole and Alfred Hagan. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was devoted to 
study of economical operation. Bruce Hel- 
frich, of Baltimore, presided at the meeting 
and introduced the speakers. 

Howard D. Dunn, chief of the domestic 
commerce bureau, Washington, D. C., gave 
a very interesting talk on the analysis of 
business. to determine profitable and _ un- 
profitable items, based on the results of in- 
vestigations conducted by his bureau. Said 
Mr. Dunn: “A complete analysis shows 
just where our profits come from. Aver- 
age cost is sometimes misleading. A care- 
ful investigation into your business will show 
that volume and profit are not always syn- 
onymous. All customers, all orders and 
all areas are not profitable. The whole prob- 
lem,” he said, “is knowing what things 
produced the best profits, and then con- 
centrating on them. Several questions as 
to the actual procedure to follow in finding 
the cost of items and their profitableness 
were asked from the floor, and taken up by 





es 


Mr. Dunn. Mr. Helfrich made a plea that 
members take this speech as a basis for 
analysis’ of their own businesses, and act 
on the findings. 


Co-operation Cuts Costs; Increases Profits 


The second speaker of the afternoon was 
Harry C. Colman, of Chicago, who had as 
his topic “Mistakes of the Past in the Oper- 
ation of Retail Lumber Yards, Which We 
May Profit by in the Future.” Mr. Colman 
stressed the necessity for closer co-opera- 
tion between retail lumber dealers to meet 
the competition from nationally organized 
interests entering the house building field, 
which will force new methods of merchan- 
dising, credit management and elimination 
of duplication and overhead. He outlined 
plans for co-operative practice, and central- 
ized storage yards, which have resulted in 
increased efficiency and larger profits to the 
retail lumber dealers of other cities. He 
declared that service and lower costs to the 
public must be the first consideration of the 
dealers. 

Live Ads Will Sell Modernization 


C. E. Stedman, vice president of the Home 
Modernizing Bureau, urged the assembled 
retailers to stress modernization of homes. 
“We should sell the idea not only of home 
ownership but of home modernization. Great 
numbers of families spend on unneeded lux- 
uries more than enough to make current 
payments toward ownership of their homes. 
People should be aroused to the importance 
of making their homes more uptodate and 
more livable. In mod- 
ernization there is a 
market for $2,000,000,- 
000 worth of building 
materials a year — if 
we just go after the 
business. 

“Use creative ad- 
vertising! Sell an un- 





FRED H. LUDWIG, 
Reading, Pa.; 
Of Executive 

Committee 





derstandable idea! I 
urge this because | 
want a result for 
every dollar spent by 
our industry,” contin- 
ued Mr. Stedman. | 

“The. retailer of lumber should call in his 
contractors and tell them what he’s doing 
to help them,” Mr. Stedman suggested. “To 
develop the sale of building materials,. call 
the job contractors into your office. Ask 
them if they’ve ever been asked to buy an 
automobile, a refrigerator, a radio outfit. And 
ask them if there’s anything unethical i 
their asking people to buy what they have 
to sell—their aid in repairing and remodel- 
ing. Give them definite ideas regarding such 
undertakings.” 

W. W. Shupner, representing the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
gave a short impromptu talk on distribution, 
reciprocity and the development of greater 
co-operation between retailers and whole- 
salers. 


COST STUDY BREAKFAST 
Attendance records were broken at the 


cost study breakfast which was held Thurs- 
day morning at 8 o’clock. James T. Elia- 
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son, jr. New Castle, Del., presided, the key- 
note being, “What is the Real Cost of the 
Storage of Lumber and Building Materials 
in the Retail Lumber Yard and the Signifi- 
cance of this Figure.” 

S. Carl Garner, Hatboro, Pa., opened the 
discussion by revealing facts and figures 
about his own business during the last two 
years. “It cost us $3.18 a thousand in 1929, 
in comparison with $3.30 during 1928, these 
costs figured out on the volume of pur- 
chases. The costs at our yard are under 
five classifications, which I will give to- 
gether with the figures: 








1929 1928 
‘Storage Of Lumibe?. 26. ce voces $1.42 $1.38 
2. Labor, unloading and storing... 1.39 1.16 
oo le eer -24 .37 
4, Maintenance and repairs........ 13 .37 
ee a ee .00 -02 

$3.18 $3.30 


Mr. Garner explained that purchases fell 
off one-third during 1929, which accounted 
for the reduction in trucking expense and 
demurrage. Asked to explain the propor- 
tional increase in labor, he said that was due 
to the fact that the yard force was retained 
and every effort made to keep the. efficient 
personnel intact. 

Mr. Smith asked if the cost of storage 
would be as high in yards where lumber is 
handled exclusively. Mr. Garner replied 
negatively, as it requires more time to un- 
load and store cement and other materials 
than it does to handle lumber. 

The next speaker, George Andrews, F. C. 
Andrews Co., Phoenixville, Pa., gave fig- 
ures showing that 
storage costs averaged 
over 7 percent of the 
gross sales. He took 
into consideration the 
value of the ground 
covered by lumber, the 
cost of sheds, depre- 
ciation of buildings, 





JOHN H. DBRR, 

Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Chairman Executive 
Committee 





interest on invest- 
ments, and also men- 
tioned as an important 
cost the discrepancy 
between actual stock 
and records. 

This latter item generated a lively discus- 
sion. Charles B. Wolf, of Mount Wolf, Pa., 
said that he had had a similar experience. 
“We purchase 3,500,000 feet of lumber a 
year, of which 116,000 feet are not accounted 
for at inventory. Part of this discrepancy 
may be due to errors of calculation, some 
may be traceable to poor lumber, but where 
the rest goes is a mystery. The cost of this 
disappearing stock is taken care of in stor- 
age expense.” 


Tells of Results of Cost Study 


William F. Lucas, manager of the East- 
ern Millwork Bureau, gave an interesting 
talk in which he revealed that out of forty 
yards which reported recently, twenty-nine 
showed a profit. He predicted that 75 per- 
cent of the yards would show a profit. In 
1928, he stated, 48 percent of the yards sur- 
veyed showed a loss, and 52 percent made 
money. He recommended that cost of doing 














business be figured on the material sold. 
Eliminating the manufacturing and coal de- 
partments, he disclosed that the cost of 
retailing lumber ranged from 27 to 30 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Getsinger, of Wildwood, N. J., asked 
Mr. Lucas if the cost of operating was larger 
on a $200,000 volume than on a $500,000 
volume. The reply was that the costs: in- 
variably increase with the volume. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


This session was opened with an eloquent 
address by Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa., 
who stirred the delegates with his remarks 
urging a remodeling campaign. He pointed 
out that the building and loan associations 
again have funds for lending, and expressed 
gratification over the emphasis placed on 
merchandising and selling by the convention. 

Continuing the chairman’s line of thought, 
Dr. Herbert W. Hess, head of the mer- 
chandising department, University of Penn- 
sylvania, gave a talk on “Potential Future 
Merchandising Developments in the Lumber 
Business.” 

In considering future merchandising as- 
pects of lumber, he analyzed them in rela- 
tion to the following factors; (a) The in- 
dividual as customer; (b) The economic 
forces affecting our present day economic 
structure; (c) The individual business in 
terms of organization; (d) The lumber in- 
dustry as a trade organization. 


Must Change With Times to Make Profit 


Speaking of the individual as a customer, 
Dr. Hess said: “If the building material 
industry, including lumber, is not able to 
demonstrate its scientific relation to family 
and commercial needs, it has failed to keep 
pace with the spirit of the times.” 

Unusual interest was manifested in that 
part of his address referring to the lumber 
— in terms of organization. Dr. Hess 
said: 


Your businesses not only are competing with- 


each other, but they are in competition with 
other kinds of building materials not handled 
by you. This situation is such as to chal- 
lenge your capacity to organize so as to get 
your share of tthe customer’s dollar. Thus 
your business today is under necessity to ad- 
just itself to changing times. 

Organize from Standpoint of Consumer 

It should be constantly realized that modern 
merchandising implies organization from the 
consumption point of view. The cumulative 
effect of all past advertising has often created 
a desire for goods beyond our capacity to 
buy. But the experiences of groups of people, 
due to increased earning power, insurance in- 
heritances, or sudden increased real estate 
values, are constantly changing resistant 
classes to purchasing classes. Furthermore, 
advertising is becoming increasingly more ef- 
fective because its planning and copy are be- 
coming more scientific. People are becoming 
more intelligent in their evaluation of goods. 
They are becoming aware of those values 
which are fundamental and vital in relation 
to health and normal living. Thousands of 
families are today thinking of a new home. 
Lumber is a consequential factor. Yet most 
of us are really not “lumber conscious.” 


Should Make Public “Lumber Conscious” 


If you have lumber which can be made to 
produce artistic effects the public generally is 
ignorant of what can be done. Why let the 
architect alone determine the way the public 
is to think regarding these matters? For 
example, take the question of roofing. Shingles 
have an artistry beyond debate. Beyond what 
you are now doing, the artist can suggest a 
variety of color effects. Again the entrance 
to a home may take the form of a friendly 
and individualized door. It is the creative 


advertising campaign 
of a trade organiza- 
tion in general, and 
a trade specificaliy, 
which is effective in 
building new  busi- 
ness. Lumber has its 
creative possibilities. 

Organization in 
terms of the creative 
aspects of the lumber 
business from ithe 
consumer’s point of 
view would include: 
First, advertising and 
the promotion of new 
ideas in keeping with 
community develop- 
ments and individual 
wishes in the particu- 
lar community which 
your business serves, as well as letters and 
direct-by-mail copy in the form of booklets, 
which keep the community “lumber conscious.” 
Price is certainly a competitive factor. Yet 
where wood construction affords pleasure, 
utility and beauty in settings of superior qual- 
ity should be stressed. When a home has 
been effectively visualized to the point of a 
wish, the family will often sacrifice, putting 
off the purchase of an automobile or even deny 
themselves of other things in order to get it. 

‘The second phase of business organization 
consists in constant research to define your 
potential market. 

Win Preference for Home Comforts 

Promotion is the third aspect of your busi- 
ness which should supplement both adver- 
tising and research. Sales solicitation and 
promotion efforts help to build standards and 
actually encourage creativeness to get effects. 
Unless individuals are constantly urged and 
educated as to potentialities, standards and 
taste, alternative industries as aviation, the 
automobile or trips abroad will get the greater 
share of the consumer’s dollar. 

Moreover, effort put forth consistently will 
bring new ideas as well as different depart- 
ments into existence in keeping with the evo- 
lution which every business is under. Every 
business administrator today is under com- 
pulsion so to organize his business as to make 
the public conscious of the uses to which his 
goods can be profitably put. 


Group Efforts Help Individual Yards 


Modern business development is forcing 
group thinking in order to solve the more 
extensive problems of any industry. It takes 
mass appeal to get the public to think in 
terms of the potentialities of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Dr. Paul Ivey, Los Angeles, Calif., fol- 
lowed Dr. Hess and described, from obser- 
vation and experience, modern methods of 
selling lumber. An essential to the success 
om the business is that salesmen shall be 
definitely trained in the selling of lumber, 
Dr. Ivey said. He urged the owners to get 
out oftener and meet more people. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Vice President Walter S. Pettit, of the Nas- 
sau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply Co., Hunting- 
don, Long Island, who told how his concern 
operates under the holding company plan. - 

He said in part: “Our investments in our 
individual yards had mounted. Years of ef- 
fort and planning had made our little one- 
horse yards large institutions. In most cases 
our family fortunes were all in one business 
and that business dependent to a large ex- 
tent upon one or two individuals. Such a 
situation indicated poor personal economic 
management. Consolidation was an insur- 
ance in the way of diversification of location 
and responsibility. We were exchanging our 
capital in a successful yard for investment 
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in other equally successful yards. We there- 
fore adopted a merger agreement after nearly 
a year of meetings and planning. At the 
organization of the new company on Jan. 1, 
1928, we had a balance sheet with total as- 
sets of about $2,500,000, exclusive of real 
estate. Our operating set-up was not 
changed materially. We opened a central 
office where buying, administrative account- 
ing and general management were under- 
taken. Selling and yard management were 
continued at the yards almost as under in- 
dividual ownership, except that policies were 
formulated at the central -office. We con- 
tinued the personnel exactly as before merg- 
ing, except that one man from, each constit- 
uent company was a member of an exec- 
utive committee which met once a week, and 
is charged with general management. It is 
the belief of this executive committee that 
we can obtain greater results at the same 
costs or lower costs, through increased effi- 
ciency by reason of departmentization and 
specialization. Quantity purchasing in some 
lines shows much larger returns than in oth- 
ers, and we believe that specialization will 
effect some additional substantial economies. 


Reduction of inventory has already been ac- 
complished. With an increase in sales, the 
greater turnover is considered significant, and 
is a progressive accomplishment.” 

J. Sanderson Trump, secretary of Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters’ Association, ex- 
plained the method of arriving at fire insur- 
ance rates for retail lumber yards and plan- 
ing mills. 

Adolph Pfund, representing the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, de- 
scribed the new council, composed of fifteen 
manufacturers and the same number of retail 
lumbermen, which was organized to con- 
sider the problems of the industry. 

Elect Officers, Directors and Committee 

All officers were re-elected, as follows: 


President—C. C. Rosser, of Nanticoke, Pa. 


Vice president—James T. Eliason, jr., New 
Castle, Del 


Treasurer—Horace B. Wilgus, Philadelphia. 
Secretary—J. F. Martin, Philadelphia. 
Field secretary—J. L. Buckley, Philadelphia. 
Three new directors were elected for terms 
of three years: William Clark, West Side 
Lumber Co., Atlantic City, N. J.; J. E. 
Walls, Short & Walls Lumber Co., Middle- 


-_—_—_ 


town, Del., and William H. Corddry, Cord. 
dry Lumber Co., Snow Hill, Md. 

The personnel of the new executive com- 
mittee was announced as follows: John H. 
Derr, Philadelphia, chairman; Bruce Helf. 
rich, Baltimore, Md.; J. T. Eliason, jr., New 
Castle, Del.; George Kingsley, Bethlehem, 
and Fred Ludwig, Reading, Pa. 

The silver cup offered annually for the 
largest attendance was awarded the Lehigh 
Valley unit of the association, which had a 
representation of 97 percent. 


Entertainment Features 

The annual banquet and dance, held in the 
ballroom Wednesday evening, was a Dril- 
liant success. The entertainment features 
included a humorous address and musical 
program by the Fortnightly Club of Phila- 
delphia. Seven hundred attended the Young 
Men’s Night dinner and show, a feature of 
which was a satire on mergers in the retail 
lumber business. 

The theater party on Thursday evening 
was preceded by a dinner in the Hotel Ben- 
jamin Franklin, attended by those who en- 
joyed the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation trip to Canada last summer, 


Northern Piners Adopt a Car Card Plan 


Retiring President Urges Co-operation for Better Business Methods and More Adequate 
Returns—Reports Show Shipments Exceeded Production in 1929 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 28.—“The lumber- 
ing industry as a whole is facing new condi- 
tions, which will entail the adoption of new 
methods, both in the manufacturing and sell- 
ing ends,” Sherman L. Coy told members of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
at the twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
organization here today. Mr. Coy, of the 
Notthwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn., retiring 
president, gave the opening address and sounded 
the keynote of the meeting—co-operation. 

We must not only have co-operation be- 
tween members of this association, but co- 
operation with other lumber associations, 
Mr. Coy warned, if we are to maintain our 
business on a stable and profitable basis. 

If we work at cross purposes with other 
groups we will defeat our own interests. 
The speaker cited conditions in the copper 
industry, where stabilization has been at- 
tained after years of fluctuating prices, and 
added that we can find a way to make our 
business show a profit without charging un- 
reasonable prices. 

It is rather difficult to get an optimistic 
viewpoint when one attends a lumbermen’s 
convention nowadays, Mr. Coy said. I am 
sure none of us is satisfied with the results 
being obtained at present. We have seen a 
tremendous drop in the per capita consump- 
tion of lumber during the last few years, but 
we can overcome every obstacle, I’m sure, 
by co-operating for better business methods 
and more adequate returns. 


Officers for 1930 were elected by the associ- 
ation as follows: 

President—J. A. Mathieu, J. A. Mathieu 
(Ltd.), Rainy Lake, Ont., Can. 

First vice president—J. P. Hennessy, Car- 
penter-Hixon Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Second vice president—W. B. Driscoll, 
Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

Treasurer—R. W. Wetmore, Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis (re-elected). 

Secretary—W. A. Ellinger, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (re-elected). 

Directors (re-elected)—E. L. Carpenter, 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., Minne- 
apolis; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Northwest Paper 
Co., Cloquet; T. 8S. Whitten, Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co., Virginia, Minn. 


The following committees were re-elected: 

Bureau of grades—R. G. Chisholm, Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co. (Ltd.), Minneapolis; 
Mr. Whitten; A. J. Taylor, Northwest Paper 
Co., Cloquet. 

Railroad committee—A. G. Kingsley, 


Weyerhaeuser interests, St. Paul; F. H. Bart- 
lett, Rust-Owen Co., Drummond, Wis.; A. A. 
Adams, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Forestry—A. W. Clapp, attorney, St. Paul; 
H. C. Hornby, Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet; 
A. A. D. Rahn, Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Co., Minneapolis. 


Secretary W. A. Ellinger read the reports 
of the treasurer and auditor. In his own re- 
port he said, in part, after a short review of 
the history of the association: 

The year just ended witnessed the closing 
of the sawmill of our largest member from 
the standpoint of production. This was the 
plant of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., of 
Virginia. Our remaining members have a 
capacity of approximately 300,000,000 feet an- 
nually, and there will be a substantial produc- 
tion of northern pine for some years to come. 

Production of lumber by members last year 
showed a decrease of 75,161,400 feet from 
1928, and shipments showed a decrease of 
28,519,800 feet. However, in 1929, shipments 
of members exceeded production by 32,519,200 
feet, whereas in 1928 production exceeded 
shipments by 14,122,400 feet. 


‘Mr. Ellinger reported that a steady demand 
continues for the Northern Pine association 
grading rules, at the rate of nearly a thousand 
copies a year, and that it was found necessary 
to reprint the association’s white pine booklet 
to fill a request from a retail lumber dealer 
for 5,600 copies, and numerous other requests 
for smaller quantities. The secretary reviewed 
traffic complaints at some length, and ended 
his report with a summary as of Jan. 1, 1930, 
showing the northern pine stock sheet and com- 
parisons with 1929. 


Railroad Committee Report 


Mr. Kingsley, reporting as chairman of the 
railroad committee, said two questions had been 
presented ‘by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association which were of importance 
to the northern pine men. 

The first involves parity of rates on lumber 
articles, he said. The National asked whether 
this question could be better handled by the 
individual associations or by the national 
organization. 

Since the rates are fixed by the commis- 
sion, or at least the commission expresses an 
opinion relative to them, I believe the several 
associations can best handle their own prob- 
lems along this line, he said. New situations 
are constantly arising, brought on by the 
introduction of new products, like the auto 
running board, for instance, and I think the 


associations can handle these matters more 
quickly and more satisfactorily than can the 
National. 

In the case of the other question, however, 
that of a suggested change in the present 
mixed car rule, I believe we should call upon 
the National for help. He explained that the 
present practice provides that the entire car 
be assessed at the rate obtaining for the 
highest-rated article in the mixed carload. 

This, he pointed out, is manifestly unjust. 
The National is trying to obtain action in 
this matter, but has not made much progress 
as yet. 

Mr. Kingsley spoke at some length on dun- 
nage allowance, which he said had been 
brought to the attention of lumbermen gener- 
ally by the pole manufacturers, and reported 
that although there has been no decision by 
the commission, he thought there were some 
grounds for the belief that the allowance 
will be increased. 


In the absence of Mr. Clapp there was no 
report by the forestry committee. Mr. Mathieu, 
the new president, not being present, Mr. 
Hennessy, as newly elected first vice president, 
took the chair and conducted the meeting fol- 
lowing the election. 


Discussion on Car Card 


Considerable discussion ensued relative to the 
car card plan proposed by the National asso- 
ciation, Mr. Coy declaring that he believed the 
National’s program should be backed up by the 
pine association. He pointed out that two plans 
are in effect, the first entailing the use of 
triplicate cards, one card going with the car, 
one remaining with the shipper, and the third 
going to association headquarters. The second 
plan, he pointed out, involved the use of only 
two cards, one remaining with the shipper and 
the other going with the car. This latter pro- 
cedure he designated as the “West Coast plan.” 

Some of the members said they could see 
little advantage in sending a card to the asso- 
ciation, while others declared the card sent 
with the car would be of little use to the con- 
signee, in most cases. They were generally 
agreed, however, that the request of the Na- 
tional association should be complied with. On 
motion of Mr. Coy the association adopted a 
car card plan “along the lines of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the conditions 
to be carried out as far as practicable, begin- 
ning April 1.” It was decided that the asso- 
ciation would furnish the necessary envelopes 
and stationery free to members. 
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West Virginia Dealers Discuss Financing Sales 


Greater Development of District Organizations Reported, and Good Roads 
Have Resulted in Larger Attendance at Conventions 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 27.—“So far as 
association work is concerned, West Virginia 
dealers have been getting in on a white chip,” 
said President C. G. Conaway, of Fairmont, in 
his presidential address to the seventeenth con- 
vention of the West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, held here last 
Thursday and Friday. “One important factor 
of the year’s work has been the increase of 
dues; but they are still small.” 

A still more important factor, as the presi- 
dent sees it, has been the further development 
of district organizations. In the past the lack 
of good highways has made it difficult for all 
members to attend all the annual conventions. 
The building of fine roads has changed that, 
and the organization of districts makes it pos- 
sible for dealers to meet as frequently as neces- 
sary to work out difficulties. The association 
has succeeded in getting a lien law passed and 
later improved by amendment. The president 
paid a high tribute to Secretary Rolland C. 
Mossman, of Huntington. 

Continuing, Mr. Conaway mentioned such 
matters as the installation of display rooms, 
the laxness in advertising and cost accounting 
and the importance of modernization. Twenty 
million homes in the United States are said to 
be more or less obsolete. Modernization, and 
in fact all building, brings a special problem 
of financing customers. It seems likely that 
financing money will be easier to get in the 
future. The development of the State may be 
slower in the future, due to the fact that the 
coal industry, which has been doing much build- 
ing, is pretty well developed. It will be neces- 
sary to watch expenses in the future and to 
work together for the establishment of sound 
mercantile policies. 


Tax Problem Analyzed 


Hon. T. C. Townsend, State tax commis- 
sioner, then made a detailed analysis of the 
tax problem which in his opinion is acute. He 
charged that under the old constitutional pro- 
vision of equal taxation on all property the 
practical result was wide inequality and even 
confiscation. He attacked especially the gross 
sales tax as adding a heavy burden to business 
and as making West Virginia industries unable 
to compete in the State markets with goods 
produced in other states. He outlined in detail 
an amendment to.the constitution which he is 
proposing to modernize and equalize the State’s 
tax levies. 

H. S. Mewins, State Forester, made a brief 
statement about the forestry work that is being 
done in West Virginia. The State contains ex- 
tensive national forests, and it has idle lands 
that the State itself should plant to forests. At 
the present time fire protection engages about 
75 percent of the department’s activities, for 
this is of primary importance. Replanting 
should receive a much larger amount of atten- 
tion. The department is prepared to help 
lumbermen with their problems; such as dry- 
ing and storage questions, utilization and the 
like. There is need for a wood waste survey, 
for if this waste can be checked it will have 
the effect of adding enormously to the products 
of the forest. There is a possibility of mak- 
ing experiments in the State with the famous 
Swedish band saw, which makes closer utiliza- 
tion possible. The most important part of the 
State forests consists of hardwoods, though 
some softwoods remain. The per capita pro- 
duction of hardwoods in the State is 300 feet, 
while the per capita consumption of hard- 
woods is 100 feet. 

This first session, opening Thursday morning 
in the Daniel Boone Hotel, began with an in- 
vocation by Dr. Clarence Kemper. This was 


followed by the singing of “America” and an 
address of welcome by Mayor W. W. Wertz. 

At the close of the session the president 
appointed the following committees: Nomina- 
tions, Oscar Henry, Charleston; C. C. Robison, 
Morgantown, and Chester Pierce, Bluefield, Va. 
Resolutions, Karl Johnstone, Parkersburg; E. 
R. Glen, Fairmont, and G. M. Mossman, Hunt- 
ington. Auditing, Guy Crigler, Fairmont; Rod- 
erick Ziller, Huntington, and D. E. Adams, 
Morgantown. 

In the afternoon a closed session was held 
for dealers only, at which various practical 
details of the business were discussed and a 
number of commodity reports were heard. 
Ladies in attendance were entertained at a 
matinee. 

In the evening the association banquet was 
held at the Daniel Boone, with entertainment 
consisting of music and vaudeville specialties. 


FRIDAY SESSIONS 


The morning session was given over to wit- 
nessing the famous film, “Dealers and Dollars,” 
which was shown at the Virginian theater. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Paul Ivey de- 
livered his address on the subject, “Merchan- 
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dising.” - Dr. Ivey has presented this striking 
analysis of the principles of salesmanship at a 
number of meetings, and it has already been 
reported at length in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. He repeated his assertions that the basic 
principles of salesmanship are not mysterious 
and that they are essentially the same for all 
industries. They consist of finding what the 
customer needs, providing that article, telling 
about it and persisting in personal efforts until 
the sale is made. Under-consumption frequent- 
ly follows the neglect to tell the customer about 
the goods available. Lumber has been a staple 
article. It has been just lumber. Mamufac- 
turers are now making it a specialty by grade 
marking and explaining the value of the right 
materials for the right purpose. They do not 
talk about lumber sc much as about the de- 
sirable articles which can be made from it. 
Dr. Ivey drove the point home that lumber 
sales will be increased when dealers train them- 
selves and their men to understand and meet 
local needs and to take heir selling efforts per- 
sistently to the potential customer. 

Prof. Charles I. Gragg, of the Harvard 
School of Business, described informally the 








comparative cost analyses contained in the 
bulletin, “Operating Results and Policies of 
Building Material lers in 1928.” This bulle- 
tin is based upon figures submitted by many 
dealers. Mr. Gragg presented one ffirm’s analysis 
and compared it with the general average of 
firms in its class. The value of the figures lies 
in ‘the possibility of a comparative check-up. 
Such a comparison will suggest a detailed in 
vestigation of such items as are not so favor 
able as the general average. 

J. F. Carter, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, then described the factors which led his 
association to adopt a moisture-content stardard 
as part of the official grading rules. The pur- 
pose of this action was two fold; an intelligent- 
ly selfish desire to keep lumber sola, and a 
desire to make the grade mark mean some- 
thing.. It gives the dealer the opportunity to 
show his customer that dry lumber means 
absence of such annoyances as dry rot, sagging 
floors and windows out of line. 

G. J. Dickerson, of the Dickerson Lumber 
Co., Huntington, made a brief report of the 
convention of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. This meeting impressed Mr. 
Dickerson as being aimed particularly at mod- 
ern merchandising; the selling of houses on a 
unit basis, properly financed. One of the im- 
portant movements initiated was the merchan- 
dising council which has since been organized. 
This is a co-operative and educational under- 
taking that promises valuable results. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—C. G. Conaway, Flairmont. 

First vice president—Karl Johnstone, Par- 
kersburg. 

Second vice 
Charleston. 

Third vice president—-Adam Beltz, Wheeling. 

Fourth vice president—F. S. Turner, Clarks- 
burg. 

Secretary-treasurer—Rolland C. Mossman, 
Huntington. 

Directors—H. G. Truslow, Charleston, and 
Cc. I. Cheyney, Bluefield. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking those 
who have helped make the convention a suc- 
cess. 

At a meeting held after the conclusion of 
the session the directors chose Clarksburg as 
the place for holding the 1931 convention. 


Adding Three Locomotives 


BERNALILLO, N. M., Jan. 27.—The White Pine 
Lumber Co. is adding to the equipment of its 
railroad, the Santa Fe Northwestern Railway, 
three new locomotives, a geared Heisler and 
two rod engines. A 32-car train of logs is being 
brought in daily, and it is hoped to have the 
mill ready to begin sawing on Feb. 15. Addi- 
tions to the general office building «nd a general 
store house are under construction here, and 
wood paving in the alleys of the piling ,ard 
that was carried away in the September flood, 
is being restored. Irwin Stern, a director of 
the company and also of the Kaplan-Gallagher 
interests in Manila and Cuba, was here from 
New York last week, looking over the prop- 
erties 


president — Harold Shadel, 





Stock ANECDOTE 


A senator was being baited by a lady at a 
dinner party. 

“IT question your foreign policy,” she de- 
clared. “What are you waiting for?” 

“At the present moment I am waiting for the 
potatoes.” 

The last time we met up with this good old 
episode it happened to D’Israeli. 
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Ohio Lumber Dealers Prepare for Good Year 


Secretary Warns of Threatened Repeal of Lien Law—Retail Distribution of Treated 
Lumber Urged — Many Phases of Merchandising Presented 


CoLtumMsBus, OuIo, Jan. 29.—Ohio lumber re- 
tailers do not want to spare time bemoaning 
any slowness of business in recent months. They 
are too busy making plans for doing a big 
business in the months to come. That has been 
evident in the forty-ninth annual convention of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
which opened Tuesday at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel here, and is continuing through today and 
Thursday with a lange and enthusiastic attend- 
ance. 

Speakers dismiss the experience of late 1929 
with a gesture. They, and their hearers in con- 
versation later in the corridors of the hotel, 
among the many exhibits, apparently believe 
that it “goes without saying” that there is plenty 
of building to be done in 1930. The keynote 
of the convention seems to be, “There is busi- 
ness to get—now about going after, how, when, 
where, and the way to do it so as to make 
money.” A spirit of optimism and good fellow- 
ship generally prevails. 

Edgar Cummings, of Cincinnati, stated it in 
another way, in the president’s address. He 
opened with the statement: 

In looking back over the last year the out- 
standing thing, it seems to me, is the better 
feeling that exists between all branches of the 
lumber industry. We are realizing more and 
more that after ali our interests are one, and 
that we must rise or fall together. We are 
beginning to know that instead of wasting our 
energy fighting each other, much more is ac- 
complished by all pulling together, thereby 
raising the standard of our industry. This 
not only applies in our relations with each 
other, but also to our dealings with the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, who like ourselves 
are filling a place in the industry that is 
economically sound. Therefore, I feel that we 
are headed the right way and are making 
some progress. 

He mentioned that the chief effort during the 
year just passed has been to strengthen the dis- 
trict groups, believing that if the groups are 
strong the State organization will be, also. He 
urged in this respect a district assessment to 
meet both State and local expenses, which 
would assure a smoothly-operating organiza- 
tion. “And when Ohio and sufficient other 
States and regions are thus organized and go- 
ing,” he said, “then the problem of our National 
association being able to function properly will 
be solved automatically.” 


Keeping on Despite Difficulties 


The year 1929 was characterized as the worst 
year retail lumbermen have had for years, or 
will have for many years to come, by Findley 
M. Torrence, of Xenia, secretary-manager, but 
he complimented the members on the fact that 
they kept their “heads above water” and usually 
continued with their regular local meetings in 
spite of everything. In most localities, he said, 
the late fall months disclosed some improve- 
ment in volume, and the spring outlook is de- 
cidedly better. For this latter condition he 
gave much credit to Federal, State and local 
officials for their efforts to combat the threat- 
ened depression. The farmer, too, he said, has 
a markedly more encouraging outlook. 

“As every period of industrial depression,” 
he continued, “has been accompanied by an era 
of agricultural prosperity, it is not unreasonable 
to hope that the long deferred repairs and im- 
provements to farm buildings will soon be 
forthcoming.” This increase in building activi- 
ties will help the association in its various ef- 
forts such as the sale of plan books. 

Mr. Torrence spoke with grave concern of a 
recent action of the committee on judicial ad- 
ministration and reform, of the Ohio State Bar 
Association, which by a vote of seven to two 
favored the repeal of the mechanic’s lien law 


Note: A report of the Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday sessions of the 
annual convention of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers will 
appear in the Feb. 8 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





of the State. The attorneys believed that the 
building trades would be more benefited “if they 
protected their rights by contract and depended 
on the general rules observed by other business 
for the extension of credit, rather than depend- 
ing wpon their rights as created by the statute.” 

‘Mr. Torrence urged the members of the lum- 
ber association to use whatever influence they 
might possess with their own individual at- 
torney to change this attitude, and stated that 
building and loan associations have lined up in 
favor of the law. Several large contractors, 
however, are against it. The State association, 
too, would like a report of every contested lien 
action. 

The secretary also.urged his hearers to think 
of some means for bringing at least part of the 
industrial trade back to the retailer. He then 


gave a brief resumé of the retail selling of 
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treated lumber, as it is being promoted by T. 
F. Laist, director of research in retail lum- 
ber at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
and others, and urged the members to keep in 
touch with the discoveries and activities of this 
group. 

Mr. Laist himself added a few words to this, 
saying that the idea is to seek a greater use for 
lumber in the homes of the nation. Home 
builders want treated lumber, he said, but have 
not been able to buy it for it has been taken by 
the railroads and similar industries at a price 
mofe attractive than the various considerations 
of retailing would make profitable. Now a re- 
tail plan is in action, and Ohio has been made 
the proving ground of the nation in this respect. 
He urged the members to try to sell it, wher- 
ever the purposes require such lumber, for it 
wili make lumber give a better account of itself, 
in longer service. And in this way, too, the 
national lumber supply will be conserved. 


Rules for the Lumber Buyer 
The subject assigned, or taken, by L. C. 
Oberlies, of Lincoln, Neb., was “Why a Buyer 
Shoots Himself,” but it might better have been, 
“How to Buy So You Won’t Want to Shoot 
Yourself.” There was vim and vigor in the 


way the speaker put his message across, mak- 
ing his hearers see that buying is very impor- 
tant, for what touches selling also touches buy- 
ing, and vice versa. “Well bought,” he said, 
“is half sold.” 

Major points to be considered when one js 
buying lumber for a retail yard Mr. Obelies 
listed as: Price, salability, quantity that is not 
excessive, style that complies with moder 
trends, and knowing where to stop in selection 
of the variety of lines carried. He warned his 
audience against becoming a “young department 
store,” for the customer’s mind is distracted 
from what he wants to buy, and with so many 
things from which to choose, can’t choose any- 
— “So let’s use a little sense in what we 
sell.” 

It is not always the best policy, he continued, 
to buy the cheapest lumber. “Look what. you 
get when you buy it,” he said. And he also 
cautioned his hearers not to buy an excessive 
quantity just to get the discount. The ill effects 
more than outweigh the money saved. Stock 
gets old. “I admire the man who will clean 
out, and not let anything get old,” he declared, 
and told of some means of doing it. Dress up 
the old, put it in a new pile perhaps; and it is 
something different, it is mew. And of course, 
get something new, too, all the time. “It takes 
courage to put in a new thing, but after all, 
there’s nothing that sells like new stuff.” 

Then he came back to price again, and 
strongly urged the men to be “one price” buyers. 
The hagglers, he said, are quoted higher prices 
at the start by most salesmen, so they can bar- 
gain down to the usual price, and thus there 
is practically no difference in the cost. But the 
one-price buyer has so much more self respect. 


The Modern Type of Salesman 


This led him to a discussion of salesmen, 
and the declared that the old drummer type, who 
came around with a saloon breath and a choice 
collection of risque stories, and who was known 
as a hard guy, is giving way in the buyer’s 
favor to the neat, courteous man who knows 
his product thoroughly and will willingly give 
information without giving offense. Treat the 
salesmen right, Mr. Oberlies invited, and you 
will get from them information as to what you 
should do to keep up with the latest develop- 
ments. He added, “Convince the salesman 
you’re honest—he may be honest, too. I’d rather 
be skinned once in a while than be so infernally 
suspicious of everyone.” 

It is a good policy also, he said, to take the 
“run of the cut,” instead of hogging the entire 
Coast, the North, and the South, for low mill 
prices are predicated to a certain extent upon 
the ability to sell the undesirable as well as the 
desirable cuts. 

Lumbermen also need originality and per- 
sonality in buying, he said, so they will have 
the sort of stock which will make customers 
hunt for them. “I am thankful we don’t have 
sales,” he commented, and urged his hearers 
to do their selling by the desire of their cus- 
tomers. “A 2x4 .doesn’t mean so much to the 
average man. Sell him a home, or a new. kind 
of kitchen—something definite to be desired, 
he urged. 

A Time for Merchandising 


A plea for real merchandising of lumber was 
made by Fred Ludwig, of the Merritt Lumber 
Yard, Reading, Pa. “We do what ‘people tell 
us to do, and I think the merchandising idea 1s 
a fine thing,” he said. He urged his audience 
not to take too much time in buying, or it would 
cost too much for the lumber. The principal 
thing, in his opinion, is merchandising. | He 
likened the lumber market to deep sea fishing— 
there were no fish on the surface, or close 
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ough to the surface to be seen, but when the 
fine dropped far beneath the fish were there in 
plentiful numbers. As for hard times, he dis- 
missed the experiences of the last few months 
with the statement: “It is not where you stand, 
but where you're going, that counts. The set 
of the sails decides which way the vessel will 
* P. Lewin, president of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, added to the 
discussion as it applied to the National, saying 
that more co-operation of individual dealers is 
needed if an advertising campaign were to suc- 
ceed. He, however, is confident that retail lum- 
hermen are now going forward on a sound 
basis, with the help of the National merchandis- 
ing council, 

C, E. Stedman, vice president and general 
sales manager of the Celotex Co., made a plea 
for more effort to get increased pwhblicity for 
the desirability of home-owning. More care 
should be used in the preparation of home sec- 
jions, in having pictures printed there that will 
create desire. Above all he urged each lumber- 
man present to be a merchandiser, to sell what 
people will buy, and to keep at it all the time. 


The Buyer’s Psychology 

“Why Does the Buyer Buy” was the ques- 
tion which Prof. H. H. Maynard, of Ohio State 
University, undertook to answer. “It is not,” 
ne said, “always the lowest bidder who makes 
the sale, but the man who sells in such a Way 
as to make you money, that you want to buy 
from. We buy because it makes us money to 

“The man who has to trim his prices to meet 
competition doesn’t know his merchandise,” was 
another statement he made. He said that peo- 
ple are made to buy for other reasons, such as 
imitation, “keeping up with the Joneses,” or for 
health’s sake, or the family’s sake, and that such 
people are open to arguments of quality rather 
than price. 

He then got to personalities in salesmanship, 
and said that sales frequently are spoiled by 
the bar-room breath of the would-be salesman, 
or by some characteristic gestures that detract 
from interest by dividing the customer’s atten- 
tion. He said it is important in modern busi- 
ness to make a proper and pleasing personal 
impression. 

“Never apologize for taking up a man’s time. 


If you don’t believe you are doing a man a ° 


favor by selling him what you are, then get out 
of lumber and into some other line:” An in- 
feriority complex is a bad thing for a sales- 
man, he said, and then switched to the subject 
of studying the prospect from the prospect’s 
angle. “Find out how far the prospect has 
gone when you first meet him. Don’t try to 
sell him again on some point on which he al- 
ready is sold. Then build your prospect into 
the picture you are making of what you want 
to sell him—show him and his family, and how 
desirable it would be—and he will find it in- 
terests him personally.” 


A Need for Co-operation 

John W. Prugh, State superintendent of 
building and loan associations, declared that it 
is very desirable that the lumber and other 
dealers in building material co-operate to ad- 
vance the correct attitude toward home building. 

“Closer co-operation,” he said, “will save the 
material men from credit losses; it will make 
the building and loan associations’ security 
stronger; it will give the home owner more 
value for his money; his satisfaction will be a 
valuable advertisement for the dealer and the 
company ; the enhanced strength of the building 
and loan companies will attract more and larger 
deposits which in turn will give the building 
and loan companies more money to direct into 
house construction and home repair channels, 
and the building and loan business is already 
the largest single lending agency for such pur- 
poses.” 

It is indicated, he said, that building will go 
upward on a steady curve within the next few 
months, and many will want to ride the situa- 
tion to a unhappy climax. Hie urged the lum- 
bermen to use judgment, and not to build be- 


yond the requirements of their various cities. 
An overbuilt city, he said, faces trowbles in the 
future. 


SALESMEN IN ANNUAL MEETING 


The Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen is also meeting at the same 
hotel, and it held its annual banquet Tuesday 
evening, with plenty of pep shown. The speaker 
for the occasion was Edward James Cattell, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., well known humorist, who, 
talking on “Getting Joy Into the Job,” told of 
some of the fine prospects for work, and that 
these can be tackled with assurance of success. 
“Pessimism and paralysis are synonyms,” he 
said. He told of some of the wonders of prog- 
ress of the United States, and declared this is 
no time to be down-hearted. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CoLtumsus, Ounlo, Jan. 29—As a jovial 
starter for the Wednesday morning program, 
Rev. C. A. Sundbert, of Springfield, Ohio, was 
true to his subject and gave his listeners “a 
thorough shake” with his witty sayings and 
clever ways of putting things. It brought into 
the ballroom of the hotel a large crowd of 
good natured lumbermen. 

“A New Aid for the Retailer” was the sub- 
ject of Judge W. S. Bennet, of Chicago, vice 
president and general counsel of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., and he pointed to the car 
card as the newest plan for aiding the dealer. 
“The car card,” he said, “will help everybody 
but the man who is a crook.” He explained how 
the system works to let the retailer know what 
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L. C. OBBDRLIES, W. S. BENNET, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Chicago; 

Discussed Buying Told of Car Card 
Methods System 


he is buying, just as it is possible so to know 
in other lines of business. It will, he said, 
provide a way to stifle the knocks of competi- 
tors of lumber, who say that lumbermen don’t 
know what they are buying. He told of in- 
stances where no car cards had been used, but 
where, since the adoption of this system, more 
care was being used in the tallying and check- 
ing of the lumber than was used before. He 
named the car card as a big step toward better 
lumber buying and merchandising. “The great 
majority of wholesalers are honest,” he said, 
“but if there are only five crooked wholesalers 
in the whole United States, that is five too 
many.” The convention called on its resolutions 
committee for a resolution favoring the car 
card. 

“Do you want to stay in the lumber busi- 
ness?” was the startling question which Fred J. 
Nichols, of the F. J. Nichols Co., business 
counselor of Dayton, Ohio, asked the lumber- 
men. Then, assuming that all those present did, 
and do, he continued by showing them some of 
the things a modern lumberman must do if he 
expects to make money (the only reason for 
staying in business). He urged them to know 
for sure just what it costs to do business, so it 


would be possible to know the price to demand 


if there is any hope of making profit. There 
was then the question of customers. He showed 
by charts that a large number of customers 
buy only a small amount of a store’s wares, 
while a very few buy about a fifth of what is 
sold. A lumbermen, he said, should pay par- 
ticular attention to that very few who buy in 
greater quantities. 

“Net profits depend on business methods 
rather than upon volume,” he continued, and 
urged closer attention to efficient methods. 
Then, too, the contractors who use the lumber 
must make money. ‘Mr. Nichols called them 
the lumberman’s “retailers.” “If they don’t 
make money, then you won’t make money. That 
is certain. So be certain their methods, too, 
are right.” 

[Report of this convention to be continued 
in next week’s issue.]| 


Walnut Manufacturers Elect 


Except for the banner year of 1925, the sales 
volume of walnut in 1929 exceeded that of any 
other year since the World War, it was indi- 
cated by reports at the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the American Walnut Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, which was held at the organ- 
ization’s headquarters in Chicago on Jan. 23. 
Attendance at the meeting represented a very 
large percentage of the production. 

Officers elected for the new year were: 

President—J. J. Egan, of the Wood-Mosaic 
Co. (Inc.), Louisville, Ky. 

Vice president—Earl Hart, of 
Banning, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer—S. C. Brown, of the 
Veneer Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Secretary-manager — George N. 
Chicago. 


Leland G. 
Dayton 


Lamb, of 


In recognition of his two years of service at 
the head of the association the retiring presi- 
dent, R. E. Hollowell, of the Pierson-Hollowell 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Indianapolis, Ind., was pre- 
sented with a silver-mounted, figured walnut 
gavel by T. A. Dean, of the Dean Co. (Inc.), 
Chicago, in behalf of the members of the asso- 
ciation. 

Numerous reports of business progress and 
outlook were made, and in connection with the 
tadio industry these indicated that after an 
almost complete shutdown in December the fac- 
tories are again in operation, and expect to 
make a minimum of three or three-and-a-half 
million cabinets during 1930. As usual a very 
large percentage of these will be of walnut or 
walnut veneer. Building indications, too, are 
good, and the manufacturers expect a lively 
demand for the upper grades of walnut for 
interior trim. Already walnut has been specified 
in the plans for many commercial, public, me- 
morial and hotel jobs to be built during the 
year. 

Furniture trade conditions are improving, it 
was reported. Retail furniture stocks are low, 
and manufacturers are inclined to produce on 
order. Many furniture dealers refused to do 
any buying at the winter exposition at the 
American Furniture Mart in Chicago, hoping 
to force a break in prices, but their attempt 
was unsuccessful because manufacturers de- 
cided they could not make any money if furni- 
ture should be sold at a lower figure. The re- 
sult is that most of the furniture makers ex- 
pect an unusually large volume of sales by 
their road salesmen. At the exposition walnut 
furniture led all others in sales volume, and 
in the art moderne this wood outsold all others 
combined. , 

In common with other woods, walnut pro- 
duction has been greatly curtailed because of 
unfavorable weather. Production has been only 
from 25 to 75 percent of normal, depending 
on the log supply, and the December and Jan 
uary storms may cut the log production to 50 
percent, or perhaps even lower. In several local- 
ities logs are snow- or water-bound. 

The export situation is practically unchanged 
over that of last year. 
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Southwestern Dealers Begin Notable Annual 


Hear Inspiring Talk on “The Mystery Man in the Lumber Business,” Masterly 
Diagnosis of Lumberman’s Ills and Diet for Their Cure 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—The opening 
session this forenoon of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association’s forty-second annual con- 
vention was marked by good attendance and an 
excellent program. About two thousand dealers 
were registered. After community singing, led 
by Sandy Sinclair, and a number of vocal 
selections pleasingly rendered by the fine male 
quartet of the Wichita Chamber of Commerce, 
the invocation was delivered by Dr. R. H. Miller, 
of the Independence Avenue Christian Church. 
The convention was officially welcomed by L. 
E. Holland, of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, who sounded a very optimistic note 
as to business conditions in the territory of 
which Kansas City is the center. He said that 
in Kansas City itself there are under construc- 
tion thirty-three buildings of five stories or 
more, representing a cost of $10,000,000, while 
a suivey of construction contemplated showed 
$67,000,000 in .mprovements projected for this 
year, making a iotal of $77,000.000 over a period 
of twelve to fifteen months. 

Response to the welcome was made by W. C. 
Chamberlin, of the Arkmo Lumber Co., Little 
Rock. Mr. Chamberlin spoke in humorous vein, 
relating some excellent stories which were very 
well received. Closing his remarks in more 
serious tone, he said that the lumbermen of the 
Southwest felt greatly indebted to Kansas City, 
which has been the cradle of much that is best 
and most progressive in the lumber business 
and the home of many of the pioneers in both 
manufacturing and retailing. 


President Talks on the Mystery Man 


Secretary E. E. Woods said that instead of 
the customary formal review of the year’s ac- 
tivities by the president of the association, 
Charles R. Black, Corning, Ark., the present 
incumbent of that office, would present his fa- 
mous address, “The Mystery Man in the Lum- 
ber Business,” which had been delivered at a 
number of district meetings but never before 
heard from the convention platform. Mr. 
Woods gave the audience an inkling of the treat 
in store for them by saying that one enthusiastic 
dealer after hearing the address had advocated 
that it be adopted as the retail lumber dealer’s 
bible and that every dealer be required to read 
it once a week. 

President Black first paid an eloquent tribute 
to Secretary Woods, who, he said, had in the 
five years of his tenancy of the secretarial office 
written into the history of the association some 
of its most illustrious pages, and that during 
that time Secretary Woods had evaded no bur- 
den and betrayed no trust. He then proceeded 
literally to sweep the convention off its feet 
with a masterly diagnosis of the lumberman’s 
ills and a presentation of the diet that will cure 
them, Unfortunately it is impossible in a nec- 
essarily much condensed report to do justice to 
this splendid address or to impart the punch 
contributed by the speaker’s magnetic person- 
ality and effective delivery. The address was 
replete with apt illustration and homely maxims, 
and the speaker was more than once interrupted 
by prolonged applause. ¥ 

Starting with the proposition that something 
is the matter with the lumber business, Mr. 
Black expressed his conviction that the remedy 
is to be found in “a changed or proper diet.” 

If you have become despondent and blue 
over conditions in the lumber businegs, said 
Mr. Black, if you have day by day been 
watching your debts pile higher and higher 
and have been making the fight of your life; 
if you have, so to speak, been chasing the 
proverbial rainbow; if you have been expecting 
some great phenomenon to take place in the 
Jumber business; if you have conjured in 
your mind some great Mystery Man who car- 


Note: A report of the Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday and Friday ses- 
sions of the annual convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
will appear in the Feb. 8 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





ries in his inside vest pocket some patent 
nostrum which is a panacea and a cure for 
all lumbermen’s ills, just as soon as you leave 
this meeting and go home, walk out into your 
lumber yard, brush off a clean spot on that 
pile of old crooked, twisted 2x4’s, and as you 
sit there, get complete possession of your 
reasoning faculties.. Then, concentrate and 
“unconcentrate” and concentrate again, and 
when you have gotten complete possession of 
your reasoning faculties, stand up and make 
yourself this kind of a speech: 

“T am Paul K. Jones, I am the manager of 
this business. This business is the fruit of 
the ingenuity of MY brain. This business is 
the outward expression of my inward self. 
This is the thing that stands between me and 
failure, this business is the thing upon which 











CHARLES R. BLACK. 
Corning. Ark.: 
President 


E. E. WOODS. 
Kansas City. Mo.: 
Secretarv 


I have staked my reputation. This business 
is the mirror through which my ability and 
resourcefulness is reflected. This business is 
my contribution to this community. I am 
the manager of this business.” 

Then, when you have made yourself that 
kind of a speech, throw out your chest, and 
shake hands with yourself, for you will have 
found the Mystery Man in your lumber busi- 
ness! You are the lone individual in this 
world who can originate your own ideas; you 
are the one person who can control your mind 
and exercise your powers to think; you are 
the only creature orn earth who can govern 
your will-power and direct your energies: you 
are the master of your own ceremonies; you 
are the Mystery Man in your lumber business. 


Diet of Profits Is Prescribed 


Now, let us go back just for a moment. We 
said in the beginning there was something the 
matter with the lumber business. Then, we 
said it was an inherited trouble from the ill- 
ness of lumbermen and that illness could be 
cured by proper diet. Then, we said the Mys- 
tery Man would prescribe the diet. Now 
then, since you are the Mystery Man in your 
business and also the Lumberman, you must 
both prescribe the diet and follow the diet. I 
ask you what kind of a diet would you pres- 
cribe to make the “wellest’” man on earth out 
of a sick lumberman? I'll tell you: The diet 
of PROFITS. 

The keenest business efficiency expert that 
ever walked in shoe leather might theorize 
and energize and organize and specialize until 





he was paralyzed and he never could set yoy 
up a successful plan of merchandising without 
providing some scheme for profits. Any of 
you men might go home and completely reno- 
vate your business from top to bottom, and 
convert it into one of the most modern build- 
ing material stores in the country; you might 
install the most intricate and comprehensive 
bookkeeping system that any expert account- 
ant could devise; you might employ the keen- 
est advertising expert that ever pushed a 
pencil and launch an advertising campaign 
that would startle the natives; you could fill 
your store and lumber yard with cash custo- 
mers; and you might increase your turn-over 
from three or four times per year to twelve 
or fifteen times per year; and you could quad- 
ruple your volume and fill your employees 
with “pep” and make the old place hum like 
a hamburger joint on circus day, but if you 
forgot to make a profit on the merchandise 
you sold, that business would “bust” you 
just as sure as heck and it wouldn’t take long 
either. 
What Is Meant by Profits and Cost 


When I say Profits, I’m not talking about 
the difference between the purchase price and 
the selling price, which is sometimes referred 
to as “gross profits.” I’m talking about the 
kind of profits you can rattle in your pock- 
ets; I’m’ talking about the kind of profits 
that makes your banker-smile: I mean the 
kind of profits you can draw checks against. I 
mean the difference between your Cost price 
and your selling price—and when I say Cost 
price, I mean your purchase price PLuUs every 
single, solitary item of expense that is neces- 
sarily incurred in the transaction of your 
business from the time you purchase your 
merchandise until it is sold and delivered 
into the hands of your customers and the 
cash collected and deposited in the Bank.— 
That’s Cost. 

Now, I know that auditors and accounting 
engineers like to divide and sub-divide and 
segregate and separate, and call part of it 
obsolescence, and deterioration, and part of it 
deletion and depreciation, and taxes, lights, 
heat, interest, salaries etc. Don’t misunder- 
stand me—I’m not attempting to discredit 
auditors and accountants, because we all need 
them, but just don’t you let them get you 
“bumguzzled.” You’re doing just two things, 
buying merchandise and selling merchandise, 
and you just have two things to watch out 
about, your cost price and your selling price, 
and the difference between these is your profit. 
When you fail to make a profit, there is just 
one of two things wrong. You've either got 
your cost price too high or your selling price 
too low. 

Legitimate Expense Items Defined 

Now, I’ve heard some lumbermen say, “I 
just don’t know whether this item of expense 
is a legitimate charge to my cost or not.” 
I'll give you an old “home-made” test to go 
by. When you have an item of expense that 
you are not sure is a legitimate charge to 
your cost, you just imagine you have sold 
out your lumber business, lock, stock, and 
barrel and got the cash for it and have in- 
vésted that cash in gilt-edge securities at 6 
percent and have your securities locked up 
in your safe-deposit box in the bank. Now 
as you are in the bond business is it neces- 
sary for you to have this particular item of 
expense you were talking about having over 
there in “the lumber business? If you don’t 
have to incur that expense in the bond busi- 
ness, then it is a legitimate charge to your 
cost in the lumber business, but if this item 
of expense is still necessary while you have 
your money loaned out, then it wouldn’t be a 
legitimate charge to your cost in the lumber 
business. Isn’t that simple? 

Shall I Pay Myself a Salary? 

I’ve heard lumbermen say, ‘Well, I don’t 
charge any salary for my services because I 
pay all the other fellows a salary and then I 
get everything that is left, so I don’t think it 
is fair to charge for my work and put it in 
the cost.” Well, let’s apply the old “home- 
made” test. Suppose he has sold out, invested 
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his cash in bonds and has them in his safe- 
deposit box. Is it necessary for him to get 
up at six o’clock in the morning and hurry to 
the bank and sit there until noon, watching his 
safe-deposit box, then run out, grab a ham 
sandwich, swallow it down and beat it back 
to the bank and watch his box until six o’clock 
in the evening, then run home and eat a few 
pites of supper, and chase back to the bank, 
unlock his box, figure up his interest to see 
if it is still there, and along about eleven 
o'clock or twelve o'clock at night go dragging 
in home and chuck his cold feet in the middle 
of his wife’s back, and roll and toss the bal- 
ance of the night and get up the next morn- 
ing with a grouch? You say, “Why certainly 
not! He would be a free man and could make 
a salary working at something else while the 
ponds took care of themselves.” Well, he 
wasn’t a free man when he was in the lumber 
pusiness and he couldn’t earn a salary work- 
ing for someone else then, because all of his 
time was taken up in the lumber business. 
All right then, he should have a salary and 
it is a legitimate charge to his cost. 
Lumbermen, let’s quit looking for the Mys- 
tery Man and get acquainted with him. Let’s 
quit thinking in terms of experts and be ex- 
perts ourselves. Let’s quit emphasizing com- 
petition so much and stress profits more. 


The Viewpoint of Mrs. Consumer 
The next speaker was Mrs. Marion Teal, rep- 
resenting the Grand Rapids ‘Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., who spoke from the viewpoint 


of Mrs. Consumer and toid the assembled deal- 
ers some of the things they should do to in- 
terest and attract the women buyer who, she 
showed by statistics, controls about 65 percent 
of all retail buying of commodities. Get your 
store up on Main Street where it is accessible 
to women buyers, she advised, saying that quite 
a number of pioneers in modern lumber mer- 
chandising have already opened stores and dis- 
play rooms in the downtown districts of their 
cities. Mrs. Consumer prefers to buy on Main 
Street rather than down by the railroad tracks, 
said the speaker. She pointed out the modern 
demand for style, color and beauty, and said 
that this trend is nowhere more evident than in 
the modern home. Every woman’s chief desire 
and ambition is for a home,’said Mrs. Teal, 
and she wants that home to express her taste 
for modernity and beauty as well as for com- 
fort and convenience. Mrs. Teal’s address was 
a plea for the adoption of modern methods of 
merchandising as expressed in attractive lumber 
stores, display of goods and real service along 
the line of showing Mrs. Consumer how she 
can have a more beautiful, convenient and up- 
to-date home. 


The Wednesday forenoon program closed 
with an interesting talk by Earle W. Hodges, 
director of public relations, Henry L. Doherty 
Co., New York. Mr. Hodges was formerly 


secretary of State of Arkansas, and therefore, 
as he said, was back on his old stamping ground. 
He disclaimed any special knowledge of the 
lumber ‘business, but said that he did know that 
lumber dealers, like all other business men, 
must make a profit and he enjoined them to 
take home and apply the splendid ideas that had 
been given them by President Black and Mrs. 
Teal. He said that they should get away from 
the old idea of simply running lumber yards and 
should instead operate building material depart- 
ment stores out of which come modern, beauti- 
ful homes, the finest product on earth. Lumber 
retailers, said he, should participate in every 
movement for better homes, churches, schools, 
highways or anything else that spells community 
betterment. In closing he said that business is 
good and is getting better. All that is needed 
is plain common sense, confidence and good old- 
fashioned work. 

Although formal election does not take place 
until Friday, it is understood that in the regular 
order of succession Charles S. Lawrence, 
Wichita, now first vice president, will become 
president. 

Decision to hold next year’s convention in 
Wichita also will be announced at a later ses- 
sion. 

[Report of this convention to be continued in 
next week’s issue.| 


Roofer Club Plans to Increase Membership 


CoLumsBus, Ga., Jan. 29.—At the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Club held at the Ralston Hotel here this after- 
noon, officers for 1930 were elected and plans 
made for an every-member-get-a-member cam- 
paign to at once substantially increase the mem- 
bership of the organization to include as. nearly 
as possible every lumber manufacturer of im- 
portance in this section. 

The business session of the club was fol- 
lowed by the annual banquet over which D. G. 
Bland, of Lumpkin, Ga., who was elected presi- 
dent for the year to succeed C. R. Mason, of 
Madison, Ga., presided as toastmaster. 


Mr. Bland was the first secretary of the club ° 


and has been active in its affairs since its or- 
ganization Oct. 27, 1920. Following the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bland to the presidency, four vice 
presidents were named: For Georgia, Hugh 
Thurston, of Thomaston, and Leon Clancey, of 
Albany; for Alabama, J. G. Reynolds, of 
Brantley, and B. T. Slade, of Eufaula. W. R. 
Melton, of Cuthbert, was re-elected as secre- 
tary-treasurer. These were nominated by a 
committee appointed by the retiring president, 
composed of H. Dixon Smith, Walter King 
and Gerald B. Saunders. In presenting the 
nominations Mr. Smith called attention to the 
fact that under the rules of the club a man is 
not permitted to succeed himself as president, 
otherwise Mr. Mason would have undoubtedly 
been re-elected. He stated that he considered 
that there is not a member of the club who is 
not eligible for the honor. 

President Bland announced the appointment 
of the following standing committees: Mem- 
bership—H. Dixon Smith, John Gragg and H. 
E. Jammack; Advertising—W. E. King and 
J. G. Saunders. 

In a brief address on retiring Mr. Mason 
expressed hearty appreciation for the co- 
operation given him by the loyal members dur- 
ing the year and stated that the spirit of co- 
operation in the club and between the club and 
wholesalers and other associations in the same 
industry is the best,in the club’s history. 

_Mr. Bland, in taking over the office expressed 
sincere appreciation for the honor placed upon 

im, stressed the importance of membership in- 
Crease at this time and pledged his best co- 
operation and service to the club. during the 
year. 

During the afternoon session Mr. Dixon read 
a letter from J. J. Somers, of the Ralston Ho- 
tel, in which he expressed hearty appreciation 
of the privilege of having entertained the mem- 


bers on the occasion of their several meetings 
during the past year and expressed the hope 
that they will continue to make the hotel their 
home while in the city. It was voted to hold 
the next meeting here the second Tuesday in 
March, and this will be the place of holding 
future meetings until otherwise agreed. Col- 
umbus is considered the most central location 
for these meetings and members of the club 
express themselves as well satisfied with the 
treatment accorded them here. 

Reports of the officers for the past year were 
read and approved and invitations were received 
from the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association for the club to send repre- 
sentatives to its annual convention to be held at 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic ‘City, N. J., April 9 and 
10, and G. L. Hume, who was present, invited 
members to attend a meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, at Norfolk, Va., in 
March. T. J. Wright, president of that asso- 
ciation was present and told briefly of some of 
the activities and experiences in dealing with 
problems in that association. 

Means of meeting competition of west coast 
lumber manufacturers and increasing demand 
for the product of mills of the southeast were 
the principal subjects of discussion during the 
open session in the afternoon. Russian and 
Canddian lumber were also mentioned in this 
connection, though the belief was expressed by 
several that these offer no material problem. 
A reduction in freight rates from this section 
was stressed as the paramount need of the in- 
dustry by Dixon Smith and others. 

Thomas Griffin, local broker, stressed the im- 
portance of dryness of lumber, and also urged 
that the manufacturers go after new business 
in the east and the middle west. 

Mr. Griffin also stressed the handicap of high 
freight rates. G. L. Hume expressed the be- 
lief that steps that have already been taken 
will bring about better and fairer rates from 
this section. He urged optimism or silence 
among those in the industry, speaking of the 
outlook for the future, which he believed to be 
promising. . 

F. S. Davis, of Frost & Davis, wholesalers, 
declared that 1930 to the club and the industry 
will be just what those engaged in it make it. 
He urged increased membership and the im- 
portance of maintaining quality and the club’s 
stamp of approval on every car shipped, which 
stands for quality. He. urged manufacturers 
to hold the customers they have and go after 
new ones, and directed attention to what is 


bound to happen to any business that displeases 
even 5 percent of its customers daily. He urged 
that lumber be dried thoroughly before it is 
shipped and that it be delivered in market- 
able condition. He urged that the club, in its 
advertising, appeal to the consumer rather than 
to the wholesaler, and that each individual 
manufacturer endeavor to maintain the imdus- 
try on a high plane. 

Others participating in the discussions in- 
cluded C. B. King, “Uncle” Abe Alexander and 
J. G. Reynolds. C. G. Trost, local public ac- 
countant, speaking from his experience in hav- 
ing served thirty-six manufacturers in the in- 
dustry, emphasized the importance of manu- 
facturers watching their wastes and costs of 
production. He said that few know what it 
costs them to produce until the end of the year. 

J. B. Roberston, local representative of the 
International Harvester Co., was host to the 
members of the club visiting wholesalers, rail- 
road and machinery men, supplying the ban- 
quet Tuesday night. 

The address of welcome at the banquet was 
delivered by Judge A. W. Cozart, local attor- 
ney and well and widely known humorous and 
serious lecturer. The response was made by 
C. R. Mason. Dr. William Russell Owen, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, spoke on “Split 
the Wood and Thou Shall Find Me.” 

Printed on the back of the elegantly gotten 
up program for the occasion was the following, 
which Mr. Dixon recommended be followed up 
from year to year: 

The Roofer Manufacturers’ Club was organ- 
ized in Macon, Ga., on Oct. 27, 1920, and by 
its achievements during this period has be- 
come one of the outstanding lumber organiza- 
tions in the country. 

'The following gentlemen have served during 
this time as its officers: 

First Year—T. B. Lovelace, president; D. G. 
Bland, secretary-treasurer. 


Second Year—J. H. Steedman, president: 
H. M. Johnson, secretary-treasurer. 
Third Year—H. Dixon Smith, president; 


Hugh Thurston, secretary-treasurer. 

Fourth Year—J. A. Cook, president; Mrs. 
Gazzie Osborne Sprouse, secretary-treasurer. 

Fifth Year—H. M. Johnson, president; C. R. 
Mason, secretary-treasurer. 

Sixth Year—C. B. King, president; E. W. 
Smith, secretary-treasurer. 

Seventh Year—W. W. Hicks, president; C. R. 
Mason, secretary-treasurer. 

Bighth Year—Hugh Thurston, 
Leon Clancy, secretary-treasurer. 

Ninth Year—C. R. Mason, president: W. R. 
Melton, secretary-treasurer. 


president; 
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Northeastern Meeting Blue Ribbon Event 


Loyalty to Lumber, but Diversification of Merchandise Urged—Dealers Should Be Res pon. 
sible for Complete Buildings—Business Outlook Good 


New York, Jan. 29.—The thirty-sixth annual 
convention of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association opened on the minute Tues- 
day afternoon in Hotel Pennsylvania. This 
meeting which is always one of the blue rib- 
bon events of the convention year because of 
its brilliant and intensive programs has called 
out its usual big crowd. The building material 
and dealers’ service exhibit in the adjoining 
hall is being carefully studied by the visitors, 
and an attractive list of entertainments has been 
prepared. 

The convention was welcomed to the city by 
Frank A. Niles, of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, and immediately after this 
welcome President Willis P. Morin, of Fulton, 
N. Y., made a survey of the last year’s associa- 
tion work and an analysis of business conditions. 
He referred to the intensive work done by the 
secretary's office in opposing the proposed tariff 
on Canadian lumber. The last year has been 
another of “profitless prosperity.” Many efforts 
have been made to stimulate business, and it is 
commonly said that money is returning to its 
normal position; but as yet it is neither cheap 
nor plentiful in the construction world. This 
must be corrected before residence work re- 
turns in volume. Some criticism has been di- 
rected at bankers, but this is not wholly fair; 
for the construction world has become some- 
what disorganized, and not all dealers have 
maintained the former high financial rating of 
the industry. 


Too Many Frozen Assets 


Mr. Morin stated that lumber retailing was 
not headed for bankruptcy, but it contains too 
many frozen assets. There are three reasons 
for this situation; unbalanced inventories, ac- 
counts receivable out of line and acceptance of 
second mortgages in installment selling without 
proper financial backing. Mr. Morin urged a 
diversification of merchandise handled. He 
quoted figures showing that lumber production 
and consumption have been decreasing; and if 
dealers hope to maintain their position they 
must carry the items called for in modern con- 
struction. They will remain loyal to lumber 
while realizing that there is a demand for the 
articles which round out a building service. 
Business in 1930 must come largely from re- 
placements and specialties rather than from new 
construction. The emphasis by business and 
political leaders upon public works promises 
well for prosperity. Mr. Morin closed with a 
tribute to the Merchandising Council recently 
formed, with a Northeastern lumber merchant, 
Orville H. Greene, as its chairman. 

Secretary Paul S. Collier made a brief state- 
ment, calling attention to his printed report which 
had been distributed. He expressed thanks to 
those who had cooperated during the year and 
who had made the work of the association suc- 
cessful. 

Following a brief financial statement by 
Treasurer Alvah F. Stahl, of Rochester, the 
president introduced George E. Macllwain, of 
Cambridge, Mass., who as a professional econo- 
mist made an analysis of the business outlook. 


Business Upturn in Sight 


“The substance of what I have to say is con- 
tained in two words: Cheer Up,” Mr. Mac- 
Ilwain said. Most gloomy forebodings arise 
from the personal losses the gloomy prophet 
has suffered in the stock market. The present 
recession of business began last June and hence 
could not have been caused by the stock market 
collapse. Prof. Irving Fisher says this period of 
recession will expend itself in February and 
will be followed by an up-turn. In the motor 
market there has been a notable shift to inex- 
pensive cars; but careful analysis indicates a 


Nore: A report of the Thursday ses- 
sions of the annual convention of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Feb. 8 issue of 
the American LuMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





marketing of four and a half million cars for 
1930, which will make a satisfactory volume. 
The motor industry as a whole is in satisfac- 
tory condition. The building for 1930 probably 
will exceed that of 1929, and this will be in- 
fluenced by public works. Residence construc- 
tion will increase but will show no boom. 
Basically the financial situation is stronger. If 
the lambs have learned nothing, the bankers 
have; and speculative financing in the building 
world has had its day, but sound propositions 
will be carried. In general, fairly steady 
market prices are in sight. 

For twenty years the income trend of the 
United States has been steadily upward and will 
show an increase this year. Business men -have 
gone through the period of easy profit and soft- 
ness and are become athletic minded in the 
operation of their business. It is likely that 
this year will reverse last in that the final quar- 
ter of 1930 will be the best part of the year. 
Mr. Macllwain closed with a warning about 
political vagaries in Washington. Questions of 
national importance are being handled in the 
senate on the basis of regional jealousies. The 
time has come when great questions, such as 
the work of the London conference, which must 
finally be passed upon by the senate, should be 
debated in the spirit of national and not sec- 
tional welfare. 


Tells of Moisture Content Standards 


P. A. Bloomer, of the Louisiana Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., then described the efforts of the 
Southern Pine Association to aid in raising the 
reputation of lumber by writing moisture- 
content standards into the grading rules. He 
made a brief analysis of the progress of manu- 
facturing practice and described the structure 
of wood and the relation of free and imbibed 
water to the strength of wood. Because drying 
was not understood and was not always prop- 
erly practiced when known, many people, in- 
cluding architects, have become unwilling to 
use lumber. The new rules make a standard 
by which lumber may be judged. They work 
no hardships, for small mills can abide by them 
as well as large. The rules merely recognize 
the obligation of the manufacturer to complete 
the task of seasoning his lumber before putting 
it onto the market. 

Robert J. Horine, of the Boyd & Horine 
Lumber Co., Detroit, then spoke on the subject, 
“Quality Materials and Seasoned Lumber puts 
‘It’ in Profits.” Mr. Horine mentioned the de- 
cline of the use of lumber in buildings and 
stated that the speculative builder usually is 
blamed by the dealer. But his critic does not 
investigate the problem from the point of view 
of John Smith, the owner. If a wood shingle 
roof leaks or a floor sags or window casings 
get out of line, the owner simply concludes that 
wood construction is no good. He is impatient 
of technical explanations, especially when he is 
told that the particular materials sold him were 
of poor quality and off grade. Other mer- 
chants see their goods through to the point 
of consumer satisfaction, and this must be done 
in the lumber business. Some lumbermen know 
well that their materials are inferior, and when 
they wish to build they put in special orders 
for superior materials. 


Inferior Materials Increase Costs 


Inferior materials are increasing secondary 
financing costs. When a house needs almost 


immediate repair, when its resale value is cyt 
by obvious failure of material, the financing 
company is in trouble. If a man pays for sey- 
eral years and finds that he still owes more 
than his house would bring on the open 
market he is tempted to stop making payments, 
Beyond this, such experiences give to all frame 
construction a black eye. Too many houses are 
the product of sub-contractor work, from 
which all the profit has been subtracted by 
sharp shopping around. The contractor tries 
as best he can to recover by slighting his work. 

If a lumberman refuses to be responsible for 
a house as a complete unit he will find that 
other agencies will be ready to take this re- 
sponsibility. He has to get through this smoke 
screen of speculative building and divided re- 
sponsibility to John Smith himself. 

It is a hard job to teach technical details to 
the general public. It is hard to change settled 
customs, even bad ones. In trying this difficult 
task the dealer must save his technical informa- 
tion for builders and architects and must tell 
a simple and non-technical story about lasting 
value to the public. In Detroit Mr. Horine is 
making use of various factors, such as a framed 
certificate of quality which is placed in the 
house, a weekly radio broadcast about proper 
materials and construction. He persists in tell- 
ing the story of his own willingness to assume 
responsibility for the product he selis. He com- 
mended the moisture content rules and grade 
marking. He stated that in this type of mer- 
chandising the price argument was the least 
effective of all. He closed with the statement 
that it is a big job and that dealers would 
better be at it. 

Dr. Paul Ivey delivered his popular address 
on merchandising, which has been reported in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a number of times. 
He dealt with the four principles of salesman- 
ship; finding what the prospect needs, supply- 
ing that need, telling the prosect about it, mak- 
ing the sale through personal contact. He illus- 
trated it with a wealth of detail and held the 
enthusiastic interest of the audience throughout 
the hour. 

Secretary Collier announced the following 
committees: Nominations, W. J. Riley, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Charles Baker, Worcester, Mass., 
C. C. Beahan, Rochester, Spencer Kellogg, 
Utica, Roscoe C. Briggs, Oneonta, and Harry 
D. Gould, Middletown. Resolutions, Orville 
H. Green, Rochester, George R. Todd, Boston, 
Fleming Sullivan, Buffalo, Howard Conklin, 
White Plains, George A. Allison, Haverstraw, 
Leslie Korper, Hartford, Charles E. Dodge, 
Stoughton, and Frank H. Warr, Seymour, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


At the Wednesday morning session Adolph 
Pfund, of the National association, made a sum- 
mary of efforts by his organization to meet 
national problems of lumber merchandising. 
He referred to the controversy over lumber 
tariffs and the refutation of the statement made 
in Washington that retail profits are high 
enough to absorb the tariff charge without 
passing it on to the public. He mentioned the 
long discussions that are resulting in better 
seasoning of stock by manufacturers. Financ- 
ing claims much attention, and progress is being 
made especially in the field of modernization. 
The speaker gave most of his time to a discus- 
sion of the recently organized Merchandising 
Council, made up of retailers and manufac- 
turers and charged with the important duties 
of collecting and coérdinating vital information 
about the practical operation of the lumber 
business. : 

The session was largely given over to a dis- 
cussion of maximum retail distribution. Wil- 
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iam J. Riley, chairman of the conference com- 
mittee, presided and called first upon C. E. 
Stedman, of Chicago, to state the matter from 
the point of view of the manufacturer. Mr. 
Stedman asked permission to digress for a 
moment and to describe the work of the Mod- 
ernization Bureau. This movement as a defi- 
nite organization came into existence a couple 
of years ago. It has already made much prog- 
ress. It is the mouthpiece for the whole build- 
ing industry, and its work is the codrdination 
of the efforts of this united industry in what 1s 
proving to be a field of great importance. At 
present the bureau is expending much of its 
effort upon the task of enlisting the support 
of all the newspapers in the country in present- 
ing an intelligent picture of building needs and 
opportunities. Mr. Stedman in referring to 
maximum retailer distribution stated that it 
had the support of intelligent manufacturers. 
The retailers of the country are the logical 
salesmen of building materials, and if a manu- 
facturer works with them in a fair way he 
necessarily finds his selling costs reduced. 


Speaks of Maximum Dealer Distribution 


W. W. Schupner, of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, expressed his 
approval of maximum dealer distribution and 
referred to the cordial relations between his 
own and the Northeastern associations. He 
stated that these beneficial relationships de- 
pended upon an understanding of what is in- 
volved and a fair application of these* princi- 
ples. Maximum distribution must be clearly 
understood. By long custom and because of 
economic principles some industrial trade does 
not pass through retail channels, just as some 
large mills have their own selling organizations 
and do not use the facilities of the wholesalers. 
The right to trade depends finally in large 
measure upon the ability to hold it by service 
rendered. Mr. Schupner referred to the prac- 
tice of some retailers in establishing a so-called 
wholesale department without really offering 
distinct and valuable wholesale service. Mr. 
Schupner concluded his address by making a 
courteous argument for the place of the whole- 
saler in the industry. 


Speaks for the Retailers 


Roscoe C. Briggs, of Oneonta, in speaking 
for the retailers stated that of course retailers 
approve maximum retail distribution but added 
that they must decide rather exactly what they 
are to do about it. Retailers must be as square 
with wholesalers as they expect the latter to 
be with them. When this policy of fairness 
was definitely undertaken by the association it 
almost immediately eliminated a large part of 
the old controversies. Modernization as a na- 
tional undertaking, is largely financed by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers; ahd yet some re- 
tailers ignore this beneficial service by trying 
to buy on price alone from sources which ignore 
this great campaign. Many wholesaler troubles 
at present are with allied lines, such as build- 
ing hardware. Mr. Briggs concluded with the 
statement that the success of the industry will 
depend largely upon the harmony of the indi- 
vidual dealer with the industry as a whole. 

Harry J. Colman, of Chicago, then made a 
survey of certain aspects of future business. 
He stated that he was not worried by pessimis- 
tic stories. His experience shows that about 
40 percent of retailers are so worried by the 
conduct of 10 percent that they lose sight of 
the essentials of success. The remaining 50 
Percent ignore the 10 percent and conduct their 
own affairs according to their own prices and 
Policies. 

Success or Failure of Mergers 


The increased cost of doing business follows 
the increased number of dealers and especially 
the expanded facilities for serving the public. 
This expansion occurred in the peak years and 
does not pay its way. Mergers are not always 
Successful. If a merger is made solely for 
the purpose of eliminating competition it will 
usually fail. If it is for the purpose of in- 
creasing efficiency it has a chance of success. 

Mr. Colman mentioned two examples of the 
latter kind that are being tried. In one city, 





under an unusual State law, the dealers have 
formed a selling and collecting agency. This 
agency has determined the percentage of busi- 
ness done by each yard, over a period of years, 
as compared with the business done by all the 
cooperating yards. Each yard is promised that 
percentage of future sales. Its accounts are 
guaranteed. This does not apply to accounts 
contracted before the present plan was put into 
operation. Sales so far as possible are made 
from the yard nearest the job. Credits are 
much more exact, terms are adhered to strictly 
and prices are fair. So far the plan is working 
well. In another place the dealers are estab- 
lishing a central yard, while each dealer main- 
tains his own yard with a small stock so that 
if the plan does not prove feasible it can be 
abandoned. Both these plans are aimed at effi- 
ciency. Salesmen are fewer, fleets of trucks are 
smaller in number, stocks are smaller. This is 
the kind of organization that will take the 
erratic 10 percent of trouble makers out of 
the picture; not by suppressing them, but by im- 
proving efficiency and lowering costs. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New York, Jan. 29.—The afternoon session 
began with a debate on the question of the 
economic trend toward the chain principle of 
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yard operation. J. E. Chapman, of Syracuse, 
argued for individual operation. He stated the 
chief reason for chain operation was a desire 
to expand business and that this would better 
be sought in the single yard through expan- 
sion of mercantile lines. The owner has the 
advantage of many personal contacts, which aid 
in making sales. Quantity buying seldom 
brings a lower price in the lumber market. The 
speaker discussed bookkeeping and economy in 
operation and said the advantage is with the 
individual yard. OUTSTANDING BUSI- 
NESS USUALLY FOCUSES ABOUT AN 
OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL. 

E. A. Petterson, of Passaic, in arguing for 
the chain system stated that such expansion 
comes from economic pressure and personal 
ambition. His eloquent and elaborated argu- 
ment centered largely about the fact that the 
larger organization allows scope for personal 
ability and worth to be recognized. Managerial 
capacity is the most important factor of modern 
business and many individual businesses fail 
to develop it in their owners. As a result, many 
businesses are in a state of financial coma. The 
great fight in business is against overhead and 
this can be most successfully reduced by im- 
provement in management. Since the larger 
unit offers the best field for such development 
it carries a natural advantage. 

Spencer Baldwin, president of the New Jersey 
association, was introduced and made a brief 
and picturesque speech to the effect that busi- 
ness for this year will be difficult. 


Operation of the Central Supply Yard 


J. R. Randall, of Minneapolis, described the 
organization and operation of a central supply 
yard. Problems of rising cost are turning at- 
tention to distribution and this project was de- 


‘vised to meet part of this problem. The com- 


pany handles accessory stocks commonly bought 
in less than car lots. Dealers.made a little 
profit on these items and did not push them. 
Tihe company makes possible reduction of these 
stocks in the yards to a minimum. Each mem- 
ber of the company has returned to him the 
amount of net profit his own purchases actually 
earned. The speaker -described the company 
and its ‘numerous advantages in great detail, 
and the audience listened with intense interest 
and asked many questions. . 

Dr. Stephen I. Miller, of the National Asso- | 
ciation of Credit Men, New York, in a brief 
speech laid the general economic basis for 
understanding modern credit and its abuses. 
He outlined the responsibility of .the credit 
man in bringing distribution up to efficiency of 
production and in preventing needless wastage 
of capital in badly organized and poorly con- 
ducted businesses. 

J. G. Vaughan, .of Chicago, followed with a 
brief description of a new credit plan worked 
out for the building contracting business. 

The final feature of the afternoon session was 
a demonstration of fire-safe lumber by Ray- 
mond W. Storm, of New York. Mr. Storm ex- 
plained in great detail the process of investiga- 
tion and the chemical method of treating lumber 
to make it fire safe. He and his helpers dis- 
played samples of treated wood and illustrated 
his explanation by means of slides and by 
actual torch tests. 

[Report of this convention to be continued in 
next week’s issue.] 





Receiver Appointed for Company 


San ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 28.—Theodore M. 
Plummer, president, was appointed receiver for 
the San- Antonio Building Materials Co. Mon- 
day morning on an application filed in the Fed- 
eral court by John Rogers, of Tulsa, Okla., a 
holder of common and preferred stock in the 
company. 

The petition alleged the receivership was 
necessary to conserve and protect the assets 
so there would be no loss to the stockholders. 
No specific grounds were set out other than 
the statutory ground in a formal application. 
Judge DuVal West appointed Mr. Plummer, 
who posted a $25,000 bond. He was elected 
president of the company eight weeks ago. 

“Shortly after I was elected president I made 
a careful examination of the company and ad- 
vised that a receivership should not be resisted,” 
Mr. Plummer said. “The creditors are safe. 
I think the preferred stockholders are safe if 
the creditors, especially the larger ones, are 
satisfied with 100 percent on the dollar and do 
not try to extort unnecessary collection fees.” 

The company is capitalized at $1,550,000. An 
over-extension of credit was said to be respon- 
sible for the “freezing” of assets and the ap- 
plication for a receiver. 

Operations of the company will be continued 
at the four yards. They are the Hillyer 
Deutsch Jarratt, the Meliff-McAllister, the 
Steves, and the Woodlawn yards. 

Officers in addition to Mr. Plummer are 
Walter Steves, vice president and treasurer; 
W. A. Thomas, vice president, and William 
Leipel, secretary. 

New York Srate’s conservation department 
is now mailing out letters to 10,000 persons on 
its list, calling attention to the subject of spring 
planting of trees. The State’s five tree nur- 
series have 108,000,000 trees on hand. This is 
one of the few years since 1918 that the de- 
partment has been able to supply 3-year trans- 
plants of white, Scotch and red pine, Norway 
spruce and white cedar in sufficient quantities 
to satisfy the demands. In addition, there are 
available stocks of 4-year transplants of white 
pine, Norway spruce and white cedar. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Feb. 3-5—Western Red Cedar Association, Daven- 
port Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual, 


Feb, 4-5—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 4-6—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shrine Temple, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Annual, 

Feb. 5-7—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Pant- 
lind, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 5-7—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, . 

Feb, 5-7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual, 

Feb, 11-12—Virginia Commercial Forestry Confer- 
ence, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Feb. 11-13—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 


Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 11-13—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 12-13—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 14-15—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Monticello Hotel, Char- 
lottesville, Va. Annual. 

18—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb, 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18-21—Sawmill Engineering Conference, Long- 
view, Wash. Annual. 

~- wes Side Hardwoood Club, Pine Bluff, 
rk. 


Feb. 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. Annual. 


19-20—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 
Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


24-25—Lumbermen’s Short Course, Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College of Texas, College 
Station, Tex. Annual, 


Feb. 25—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual. 

Feb. 25.—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Clinton, Iowa, Annual, 

Feb. 26-27—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, John- 
son City, Tenn. Annual. 

March 3-5—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


March 4-5—South Dakota Retail Lumberr 
sociation, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Annual, 


March 6—Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N, y. 


men’s Ag. 


Annual, 

March 7-8—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Annual. 

March 20-21—Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago 
Annual. ; 


March 21—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penp. 
sylvania, New York City. Annual, 


March 24-26—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Dallas, Tex, Annual, 


April 9-10—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N, J, 
Annual, 

April 10-12—Southern Forestry Congress, 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 
April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rall- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 

phis, Tenn. Annual. 


April 29-May 1—American Forestry Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


Hotel 





“The Pals” Get Together Next Week 


PirtspurcH, Pa., Jan. 28.—The Pittsburgh 
Association of Lumber Salesmen, known as 
“The Pals,” will hold its annual banquet next 
Tuesday evening in the William Penn Hotel. 
George Walker, who heads the committee on 
arrangements, will serve as toastmaster. The 
annual election of officers will take place in 
connection with the event. 

The annual convention-reunion of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania will open in the same hotel the fol- 
lowing day. 


Utah Dealers Set Date 


Satt Lake City, UTAH, Jan. 25.—Announce- 
ment is made by Ralph W. Todd, acting secre- 
tary of the Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
this city, that the fifth annual convention will 
be held on March 7 and 8 in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building in this city. Secretary 
Todd states that “We are looking forward to 
a good attendance and a real live and worth 
while convention.” 


Annual Lumbermen’s Short Course 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 27.—R. G. Hyett, sec- 
retary of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, has sent out an attractive bulletin to 
the members, calling attention to and outlining 
the program for the second annual lumber- 
men’s short course which will be conducted by 
the extension department of the Agricultural & 
Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, 
on Feb, 24 and 25. Mr. Hyett says that after 
the short course last year the association dis- 
tributed 1,085 chicken house plans to the lum- 
ber dealers. Continuing, he said: 

This second lumbermen’s short course will 
show and suggest new types of farm build- 
ings, such as dairy barns, chicken and hog 
houses. We have found that plans bearing 
the approval of A. & M. College are accept- 
able to all builders and stand out as the best 
plans you can offer to your friendly farmer. 

In addition to the interesting program, there 
will be on display a model layout of farm 
buildings, supplied by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City; miniature models of A. 
& M. suggested plans of two-lean dairy barns, 
this being two units added to the old shed 
or barn, and models of other newly designed 
buildings. 


Lumbermen who will participate in the pro- 
gram include H. A. Bridge, Temple Lumber 
Co., Dallas; John W. Neill, South Texas Lum- 
ber Co., Yoakum; E. A. Bryan, Farrar Lum- 
ber Co., Hearne; John E. Hill, Panhandle 
Lumber Co., Amarillo; Royal P. Jeter, Jeter 
Lumber Co., Cameron; John E, Moore, Tay- 


lor Lumber Co., Alamo; J. A. Kirkpatrick, 
William Cameron & Co., Waco. In addition 
to these retailers, lumber manufacturers will 
be represented by P. A. Bloomer, Louisiana 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Fisher, La., who will 
discuss moisture content, grading rules and 
caring for lumber on the job; and W.'H. Scales, 
field representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who will discuss 
educating the builder through city building 


codes. 
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Illinois Entertainment Program 


A special program of entertainment has been 
prepared for the delectation of the delegates and 
their ladies who will attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association to be held Feb, 11, 12 and 13 at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, and Secretary J. F. 
Bryan and the convention committees are cer- 
tain none will be disappointed. 

Members of the Ladies Auxiliary will register 
Tuesday morning and in the afternoon will at- 
tend the showing of the motion picture, “Deal- 
ers and Dollars.” They are invited to visit the 
exhibits on Wednesday morning and in the 
afternoon will go to the Studebaker Theater 
to see “Let Us Be Gay.” The association’s 
annual banquet and dance will be held Wednes- 
day evening. There will be a song fest, with 
music and entertainment by four troubadours 
in attractive costumes during the course of the 
banquet. After dinner what is termed a “Bunk- 
ologist—Prestidigitation” is expected to draw 
out the laughs. Henri Marilo, a very fine tenor 
singer, will render some choice selections, fol- 
lowed by the Jordans dance team. The evening 
will conclude with the dance party. 

The Ladies Auxiliary will hold its annual 
business meeting Thursday morning and will 
lunch in the Stevens Hotel tower. Entertain- 
ment will be provided here, too. The afternoon 
will be spent in a visit to the Field Museum of 
— History under the conduct of special 
guides. 


Millwork Bureau Meets in March 


In making the opening announcement of the 
sixteenth annual convention of the Millwork 
Cost Bureau, to be held in Chicago March 20 
and 21, Secretary O. L. Appleton says it is ex- 
pected “to make this the greatest convention 
in Millwork Cost Bureau history.” He says 
this is “the only national millwork convention,” 
and proposes the adoption of the slogan, “Make 
1930 a profit year in business,” and urges mem- 
bers to not only adopt the slogan but work 
together to make it become an actual fact. He 
promises that the program will offer ideas that 
millmen can use to this end. 


Kentucky Plans Good Convention 


LouisviLLE, Ky., Jan. 27.—W. E. Difford, 
secretary of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, looks for a very good conven- 
tion at the Brown Hotel, here on Feb. 24 to 26, 
and is making plans for a number of good 
speakers, some novel features, good entertain- 
ment etc. More exhibits have been arranged 
for than ever before. The meeting will be held 
during the Louisville Home Show, in which the 
retail lumber dealers will take active interest 
and play an important part. The banquet and 
dance will be held on the evening of Feb. 25. 


Ilamda Has Big Convention Plans 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Jan. 27.—Elaborate plans 
are being made for the second annual conven- 
tion and first manufacturers’ exposition of the 
Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
to be held at the Shrine Temple, in this city, 
on Feb. 4, 5, and 6. The underlying theme of 
the meeting will be “A Greater Share of the 
Farm Dollar for Building,’ and the whole 
structure of the program is being built on that 
foundation, according to Secretary Charles D. 
Marckres. 

It is evident that the exposition feature of 
the convention is going to be well worth while, 
as early reports list more than fifty manufac- 
turers who have taken space for their exhibits. 

Among the highlights on the program are Dr. 
Paul W. Ivey, Los Angeles, Calif., “Modern 
Methods of Selling Lumber”; O. R. Kreutz, 
Sioux City, Iowa, secretary of the Iowa Build- 
ing & Loan League, “Financing Building 
Through Building and Loan Associations”; 
Ormie C. Lance, Minneapolis, Minn., secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
“Organization”; Earl Elijah, Clarence, Iowa, 
president of the Clarence Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, “The Business of Co-operative Mer- 
chandising” ; Kirk Fox, Des Moines, Iowa, edi- 
tor of Successful Farming, “Farm Building 
Opportunities in 1930”; P. W. Combs, New 
York, advertising manager of the Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co., “Personality in Merchandis- 
ing”; G. H. Galvin, Rockford, Iowa, president 
of the Rockford Brick & Tile Co., “Better 
Selling of Clay Products,” Mrs. Marion Teal, 
Marietta, Ohio, director of trade extension of 
the Marietta Paint & Varnish Co., “The Appli- 
cation of the Merchandising Features of Other 
Commodities to the Sale of Building Materi- 
als”; F. A. Lyman, Chicago, “Building a Busi- 
ness Corner Stone With Fence”; Dave Living- 
ston, Chicago, “Building Materials’ Share of 
the Farm Dollar.” 

Secretary Marckres directs special attention 
to the fact that reduced railroad fares for the 
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convention will be in effect from all points in 
Iowa and also from Rock Island, Ill., and 
Omaha, Neb. These reductions will apply to 
tickets purchased Jan. 31 to Feb. 6, and will 
be good until Feb. 10. 


Northern Hardwood Wholesalers 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 27.—The regular 
business meeting of the Northern 
Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association will 
take place in Milwaukee, Feb. 18, which is also 
the first day of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association gathering. The wholesalers 
have reserved ample space at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club. Features of the program, which 
will include an address by at least one promi- 
nent figure in the national field, have not yet 
been definitely settled by President William 
Kelley, of the Kelley-O’Melia Lumber Co., 
who will preside. 


Sa 2a2Eae 


Virginia Forestry Conference 


WasHInNcToN, D. C., Jan. 28.—Announcement 
is made here by W. DuB. Brookings, manager 
of the natural resources production department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., 
that the Virginia Commercial Forestry Con- 
ference will be held Feb. 11 and 12 at the John 
Marshall Hotel in Richmond, Va. 


Course in Grade-Marking 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27—The Mississippi 
Valley Lumber Institute announces that 
final arrangements have been completed for 
the course in grade- and _ trade-marking, 
which is to be conducted by the division of 
university extension of Washington Univer- 
sity, beginning Wednesday evening, Feb. 5, 
and continuing every Wednesday evening 
thereafter for sixteen weeks. 

The course is listed under, “Trade Asso- 
ciations, Standard Specifications and Busi- 
ness Policy,” and is outlined as follows: 

This course will include a study of trade 
associations, standardization of products, 
methods of price regulation, the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission, standards of 
weights and measures and the pure food and 
drug act. It will discuss the use of trade- 
marks and grade-marks in merchandising as 
a means to maintaining quality of product 
and the establishment of good will, with pro- 
tection of the manufacturer and the consumer. 
The instructor in charge of the course will 
be assisted by experts in various fields and 
in the problems of standardization and trade 
practice. 

Associate Professor Clamon will be in 
charge. The cost of the course is $18, in- 
cluding $3 registration fee. While the mat- 
ter of financing rests with the members of 
the institute, some of its members are agree- 
ing to refund the amount to employees who 
receive the mark of B or higher at the com- 
pletion of the course, a plan which the In- 
stitute endorses. . 
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Atlanta Dealers Elect 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 27—George W. West, 
of West Lumber Co., was elected president 
of the Atlanta Building Material Dealers’ 
Association at a recent board of directors’ 
meeting. 

_Mr. West was vice president of the asso- 
ciation, and has long been prominent in both 
building supply and civic interests of At- 
lanta. 

Other officers elected were: 

First vice president—V. H. Kriegshaber, of 
Kriegshaber & Son. 

Second vice president—J. D. Willingham, of 
the Willingham-Tift Lumber Co. 

. Treasurer—R, F. Knox, of the Knox Lumber 

0. 


Executive secretary—Bonnie Deaton Orr. 


Prior to the meeting of the board, the 
association met in a body and discussed co- 
operative plans for the coming year. Strict 
adherence to fair price was urged as a pol- 
icy. 

Seventy members were in attendance. 


Michigan Dealers Plan Big Meeting 


LANSING, MicH., Jan. 27—Plans were 
started well in advance for an unusually in- 
teresting time at the forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, to be held at the Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 5, 6 and 7. 

There will be addresses by several prominent 
men, among them the following: Dr. Paul Ivey, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Judge William S. Bennet, 
Ohicago; Harry Colman, Chicago; Dr. Stephen 
I. Miller, New York; Frank Day Smith, De- 
troit, Mich.; Robert Dexter, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
E. S. Nail, Mansfield, Ohio; James S. Kemper, 
Chicago; J. M. Wright, Chicago; Arthur A. 
Hood, ‘Chicago. 

A considerable portion of the time of the 
convention will be given over to open discus- 
sions by prominent dealers of live, every-day 
problems of the lumber retailer. More than 
thirty topics are listed for discussion. For the 
benefit of those who do not care to talk them- 
selves, but have matters that they would like 
to have discussed, a question box will be pro- 
vided, and an effort will be made to answer all 


Lumbermen’s 


Playlet Feature of Meeting 


New York, Jan. 27.—Six new directors of 
the Nylta Club were elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the club held last Friday night at the 
rooms in Grand Central Terminal, as follows: 
Charles L. Grimm, A. K. Sieber, George Rock, 
George W. Finch, Knute Olsson and William 
McCloy. 

The full directorate of the club will meet 
next Tuesday night at the Republican Club for 
the election of officers. Barlow Shuit is the 
only candidate for president and his election is 
a foregone conclusion. 

The meeting last Friday night, one of the 
largest in the club’s history, was featured by 
the presentation of a three-act playlet. Phillip 
Bossler produced the play and was also its 
author and star. The story centered around the 
vicissitudes of a lumber salesman, which finally 
resulted in his retirement. 

Mr. Bossler played the role of the buyer, 
with R. W. Liebman in the part of his secre- 
tary. The rest of the cast, all playing roles 
of salesmen, was made up of Johnny Roth, 
Jack Walsh, J. B. Dawkins, William McCloy, 
Barlow Shuit, R. Sieber and Fred W. Bruce. 


To Elect Officers 


LoutsviLLe, Ky., Jan., 27.— The Louisville 
Lumber Buyers & Sellers Club plans to meet 
some time before mid-February, and elect offi- 
cers. The organization, composed of jobbers 
and retailers of pine principally, is without a 
president, as a result of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., having transferred R. C. Harper 
to Pittsburgh. 


Want Tariff on Russian Woods 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 27.—As a result of a 
resolution adopted at the regular meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, which was 
held last Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso, a na- 
tion-wide campaign to have the Government 
impose a heavy tariff on the importation of 
Russian hardwoods will be started. The reso- 
lution, proposed by M. B. Eustler, chairman 
of the law and insurance committee, passed by 
a unanimous vote. It asked that the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute bring this matter to 
the attention of its members at the annual 
meeting in Louisville this week, and also to 
get in touch with other organizations to have 
similar action taken. 

The resolution pointed out that Russian hard- 
woods were already being imported to the 
United States and at ocean rates which would 
permit of cheap prices, bringing this wood 
into competition with American woods. A copy 
of the resolution is to be sent to congressmen 


questions of these members at each session. 

Manufacturers’ exhibits will form an impor- 
tant part of the meeting, two large conven- 
tion halls being devoted to this feature. 


Alabama Dealers Organize 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 27.—Dealers in 
lumber and building supplies of South Bald- 
win County report the organization of the 
South Baldwin County Dealers’ Association, 
with the following officers: 

President—J. A. Pilgrin, 
Supply Co., Foley, Ala. 

Vice president—George H. Baldwin, of Bald- 
win Builders Supply Co., Robertsdale, Ala. 


Secretary-treasurer—Grady P. Gilbert, Rob- 
ertsdale, Ala. 


Directors—J. H. Dempster, Fairhope Wood- 
working Co., Fairhope; John C. Czechs, of 
Peoples Lumber Co., Robertsdale, Ala. 

Organization was completed and the first 
gathering held some time back, when C. H. 
Cowan and H. Curjel, of the Government Street 
Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala., conferred with the 
interested dealers.. 


Club Activities 


and also to all lumber clubs with a letter ask- 
ing them to take action. 

J. Ed McCadden, Memphis attorney, ad- 
dressed the club on the new Hall law, which 
eliminates taxation on securities held in Ten- 
nessee conporations, where the corporation pays 
other taxes in the State. 


Mayor to Talk to Lumbermen 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 28.—Announcement 
was made this week by Carl J. Edelmann, sec- 
retary of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, 
that Mayor Russell Wilson, recently elected 
chief executive of Cincinnati, will be the 
speaker at the meeting of the club next Mon- 
day night, Feb. 3, at the Ohamber of Com- 
merce. Mayor Wilson’s subject was not an- 
nounced but it will probably pertain to his 
policies as mayor of the Queen City. The com- 
mittee on entertainment in charge of the meet- 
ing will be composed of J. R. O'Neill, E. W. 
DeCamp and Montgomery Christie. 


Pittsburgh Club Elects Officers 


PrirrspurGH, Pa., Jan. 28—The Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Club has elected new officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: 

President—E. A. Diebold, Higgins 
ber Co. 

Vice President—Thomas J. Ingram, Kerr & 
Ingram, Homestead. 

Treasurer—S. W. Means, S. W. Means Lum- 
ber Co. 


Mr. Diebold, the new president, has also just 
become president of the Carnegie Lumber Co., 
of Carnegie, Allegheny county, which has been 
acquired by his company and will be operated 
as a branch under the name of the Higgins 
Lumber Co. E. A. Lovingston is secretary of 
the new organization. 


Announcement of Aid Pleases 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 28.—Announcements 
that drew cheers from members of the Mil- 
waukee Hioo-Hoo Club and the Milwaukee 
Lumbermen’s Club, in joint session, Jan. 27, 
were made by B. F. Springer, Supreme Scrive- 
noter of Hoo-Hoo and president of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, when 
he told the lumbermen that $75,000 would be 
available during the coming year from the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for 
education of lumber dealers and salesmen so 
that they might understand lumber better. 

Pledges of help from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association were also made by 
Bert J. Westover, building code engineer for 
the association, who, while he confined his talk 
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to building code matters, made it plain that all 
of the departments of the association offer their 
help at any time and on any problem connected 
with lumber. 

J. J. Fitzpatrick, of the J. J. Fitzpatrick Lum- 
ber Co., Madison, Wis., spoke on the building 
code ordinances of Madison and of the effects 
of a zoning ordinance. Announcements were 
made of the various features of the coming 
convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association by Secretary Don S. Mont- 
gomery, of that organization, and of the concat 
in connection with the convention by Vicegerent 
Snark Harry Koerble. 


Toledo Club in Annual 


ToLepo, Oxo, Jan. 27.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club was 
held at the local Chamber of Commerce on 
Friday evening, Jan. 24. A splendid dinner 
was followed by an address by Grove Pat- 
terson, editor of the Toledo Blade, on the 
subject, “Editors and Folks,” in which Mr. 
Patterson told the inside story of what goes 
into the editing and publishing of a great 
daily newspaper. Among other interesting 
facts, he told of the enormous amount of 
pulpwood used by the newspapers, saying 
that it required the timber from approx- 


imately 240 acres of pulpwood timber land 
to print one Sunday edition of the Chicago 
Tribune. This statement made some of the 
old sawmill fellows, who have been accused 
for the last twenty years of slaughtering and 
dissipating the nation’s timber supply, fee| 
like -pikers. 

This address was followed by the election 
of officers for the ensuing year as follows: 

President—John A. Dickinson. 

First vice president—Joseph Rittiner. 

Second vice president—Albert R. Gallant, 

Secretary—Theodore A. Miller. 

Treasurer—Clarence C. Aderman. 


Lumber Exporters in Annual Convention 
Discuss Rates and Terminal Charges 


LoutsviLte, Ky., Jan. 29.—A good attendance 
was on hand for the thirtieth annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, at the Brown Hotel, yesterday and 
today. 

As the sessions were of an executive na- 
ture not a great deal of information was 
available regarding the conferences. How- 
ever, a motion was adopted at the first ses- 
sion to oppose vigorously any movement 
looking toward an increase in terminal 
charges at Atlantic and Gulf ports. The mo- 
tion included a protest against increases al- 
ready .in effect and a declaration for the 
establishment of equal and uniform rates. 

There was a long report on organization 
operations by Secretary Harvey N. Dickson; 
an address by President W. Granville Tay- 
lar, of Asheville, N. C., reports from com- 
mittees appointed to act on _ contracts, 
measuring and transportation matters, and 
several committees were named, imcluding 
those on standard form contract, with 
George N. Lamb, as chairman; insurance, 
Robert F. New, of Chicago; transportation, 
H. D. Love; budget, Joe Thompson; nom- 
inating, Joseph Linehan, 

Discussion on Tramp Steamer Charters 


Much discussion was heard regarding 
some of the large hardwood exporters char- 
tering tramp steamers, or independent bot- 
toms, and shipping lumber to Europe at a 
rate of 30 cents per 100 pounds, as against 
general established rates of 40 cents. 

Claude Sears, of the Sears Lumber Co., 
Mobile, Ala., took an active part in this dis- 
cussion, which consumed most of the 
Wednesday session, and which finally re- 
sulted in a telegram being sent to Commis- 
sioners Gordon and Smith, of the United 
States Shipping Board, asking the latter for 
a reduction of 10 cents per 100 pounds in 
hardwood lumber rates, in order to meet 
outside competition of outfits able to charter 
bottoms, and contending that the indepen- 
dent shippers, or smaller shippers, unable to 
make up a ship load of stuff, and who ship 
by tramp steamer, were unable to meet the 
freight rate competition. It was pointed out 
that the regular lines are losing business to 
the tramps or chartered vessels, and are an- 
xious to get back and hold the tonnage. 

However, it was argued that if the Ship- 
ping Board should reduce rates; the tramp 
steamers would further cut their rates, with 
the result that it would serve no good pur- 
pose. 

The discussions brought out the fact that 
general conditions as relating to contracts, 
rules and regulations of export business, are 
now in excellent shape, and conditions are 
promising, provided the volume of export 
business in 1920 is satisfactory. Agreements 
have been reached within the last few 
months which have resulted in much better 
general facilities for handling export busi- 
ness. 


Report of Secretary 


Secretary Dickson in his annual report re- 
ferred to the fact that the organization is 
the only export hardwood association in the 
United States today. It was formed to cor- 
rect abuses and difficulties to which hard- 
wood exporters were subjected at the time. 
When formed there were no standard forms 
of contract or measurement agreements 
with foreign hardwood associations and ex- 
porters were subject to the whims and fancies 
of the foreign buyer. Eventually the asso- 
ciation succeeding in entering into standard 
forms of contract and measurement agree- 
ments with the hardwood section of the 
Timber Trades Federation of the United 
Kingdom; with the Liverpool Timber Trade 
Association, with the Manchester Timber 
Trade Association, with the Clyde Timber 
Brokers Association, and with the Danish 
Association of Copenhagen, with the result 
that today all American hardwoods sold in 
the United Kingdom, and continental coun- 
tries are under the association standard 
forms of contract and measurement agree- 
ments. 

It was held that export hardwood trade 
for the last three or four years has neither 
been profitable nor satisfactory to the 
American exporters. Hardwood prices have 
been fairly well maintained in 1929, but vol- 
ume was not nearly that anticipated for the 
year at its start. 

Records of eleven months of 1929 of lum- 
ber, logs and timber exports from the United 
States totaled 3,174,731,000 feet as compared 
with 3,247,406,000 feet during eleven months 
of 1928. Logs and sawn timbers showed an 
increase and lumber a decrease. 

Principal items exported for eleven months 
of both years were: 

1928 1929 
Douglas fir, logs, : 
timber and lum- 

a wae@awse eves 1,252,686,000’ 1,394,542,000’ 
Southern pine logs, 

timber and lum- 


SEs. ancti>ahnaaes 803,427,000 744,026,000 
Cedar logs, timber 

and lumber....... 270,989,000 181,952,000 
Hemlock lumber ... 237,989,000 153,207,000 
Other softwood lum- 

i Lands VAS be » 52-0 118,467,000 237,767,000 
Oak lumber ........ 203,261,000 200,858,000 
Other hardwood lum- 

Sl 4 diseeties wks. 211,368,000 216,553,000 


It was stated that December exports from 
the United Kingdom were not especially 
encouraging, though not discouraging, show- 
ing trade slow and spasmodic in American 
hardwoods, with buyers cautious, and but 
few orders being placed, principally for sap 
gum and northern cabinet oak, which have 
been in little better demand, but most other 
hardwoods have shown signs of neglect. Re- 
ports also indicate larger offerings of south- 
ern magnolia, with some tendency on part 
of some exporters to reduce prices slightly. 
However, the contention is made that most 


of the hardwood manufacturers are finan- 
cially strong, with indications that curtailed 
production will be noted, rather than reduc- 
tion of prices to any extent. 

Arrivals of hardwoods in the United King- 
dom have been comparatively light, with no 
large unsold consignments to unsettle mar- 
kets, which situation has been helpful and 
aided in establishing confidence among con- 
sumers who buy through brokers and im- 
porters, and who are scared off by free con- 
signment forwarding, which has always been 
the bane of the export trade. 

It was also remarked that there had been 
an increase in ash lumber imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1929; also that exporters 
are giving greater attention to proper manu- 
facture, marking and shipping for export, 
resulting in less dock confusion, shortages 
and misunderstandings. 

It was contended that it was too early to 
figure on European demand for hardwoods 
in 1930, but that outlook is for an export 
business equal to that of 1929. 

Much discussion was heard relative to 
measurement agreements and standard form 
contracts, which are working nicely at Man- 
chester, Glasgow, and Liverpool. Efforts are 
underway to secure new adoptions in Hol- 
land, with the Amsterdam association. Ocean 
freight rates, handling charges at Hamp- 
ton Roads, marine insurance, claim record 
service, and steamship agreements were also 
discussed. The financial report showed the 
organization in good shape. 

Other discussions covered arbitration, 
membership, new members etc. A year ago 
the association had 70 members, added 10 
during the year, and lost 12, three on ac- 
count of mergers; and six dropping out of 
the export business. 


Officers elected are: 


President—Joe Thompson, of the Thompson- 
Katz Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn- 


First vice-president—Harry Fowler, Case- 
Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga. 


Second vice-president—Gustave:A. Farber, 
London’ representative, Turner-Farber-Love 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Treasurer—John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary—Harvey N. Dickson, Baltimore, 
Md. . 

Director of foreign affairs—Edward Barber, 
with headquarters in London for the last four 
years and formerly with the -Howard A. Bar- 
ber Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New directors—Robert New, Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co. K. L. Emmons, Mississippi Valley 
Wardwood Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Frank 
Purcell, Purcell Walnut Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Ben Johnston, Mansfield Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La. 


Holdover directors—Alex Schmidt, Penrod- 
Jurden-Clarke Co., Memphis. John Raine. 
Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Vas 
W. A. Ransom, Gayoso Lumber Co., Memphis; 
Claude Sears, Sears Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala. 
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Urges Architects to Use Wood, Where Best 
Suited for Purpose Intended 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—The views of Julius 
Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co. one of the leading distributers of lumber 
in this market, on grade-marked and trade- 
marked lumber, were given by him last night 
to the members of the St. Louis Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects at their an- 
nual meeting in Hotel Jefferson. Mr. Seidel 
said : 

There has been some propaganda by manu- 
facturers to influence consumers in the use of 
one wood, irrespective of purpose. To make it 
more appealing trade-marking and _ grade- 
marking have been suggested. Since possibly 
85 per cent of yellow pine shipped here comes 
from mills that manufacture the equal of any 
yellow pine produced, and inasmuch as the 
grade is determined by rules which are simple 
and easily understood by a layman, wherein 
do you profit or benefit? You are buying from 
a distributer. 

The matter of grade-marking, as applied to 
St. Louis, does not enter into 10 percent of 
our city’s diversified lumber requirements. 
The fact of the matter is that grade-marking 
is a problem which each manufacturer can 
determine himself. In fact, they have not 
agreed upon it themselves. No one denies any 
manufacturer the pleasure or privilege of 
marking his name on goods or stenciling a 
designation on an article. However, take this 
home to yourselves—no developing business 
just happened, or grew without reason; there 
must have been a why and wherefore, and 
that basis is character. St. Louis became a 
large receiving, consuming and distributing 
city of lumber and wood products because it 
always had lumbermen of character as leaders. 

You live and have your business in St. 
Louis. Now, in looking up the records of our 
city you will find that ordinances were passed 
as early as 1820, on methods of grading and 
measuring lumber and continued to be passed 
from year to year up to the present, estab- 
lishing standards of practice and inspection 
rules for the protection of both seller and 
buyer. These laws, twenty-five of which are 
on the statutes of our city. were passed at 
the request of our St. Louis lumbermen, with 
the support and co-operation of our city 
authorities. From this can be seen that there 
is no “mystery” in this St. Louis market, and 
never has been, as to what you are entitled 
to for the grades of the respective kind of 
woods you buy. 


Rights of the Public Defended 


The rights of the public were always de- 
fended by the leading lumbermen of this city 
in co-operation with its bonded inspectors, 
established by ordinance just as truly and 
conscientiously as they are protected in our 
department of weights and measures. 

The grading rules applying to the many 
kinds of wood vary, but are simple and easily 
understood when studied separately. The com- 
pany I represent and many others in St. Louis 
guarantee their lumber—all species. with un- 
selfish protection and that whether or not 
grade-marked, to comply with the National 
grading rules as they apply to the respective 
kinds of woods. Their reputation is a stand- 
ard of honor and beyond reproach. They find 
no objection to a customer buying what he 
wants, a grade-mark or a reputation which it 
has taken a life to establish. 


Urges Use of Wood Where Best 


Mr. Seidel began his address by stating that 
the progressive dealer in any commodity must 
realize his success from the interest he com- 
mands and continues to influence in behalf of 
his product and, therefore, he spoke on behalf 
of lumber generally, urging the architects to 
use wood where it is best to use it for the 
purpose, and not otherwise, “but above all to 
use the species of wood and the particular 
grade which stands for endurance, adaptabil- 


ity and satisfaction. We want to build up de- 
sire and not wreck demand.” 

The changes to which heed must be given 
as a result of the development of the United 
States to a country of 120,000,000 population 
were recounted by Mr. Seidel, and he gave an 
interesting history of the changes time has 
brought in the lumber ‘business and the im- 
portance of St. Louis as a great distributing 
and consuming market for all kinds of wood 
and from every producing section. 


Antiquated Ideas Need Correction 


“The city of St. Louis has the reputation of, 
and takes credit for having introduced per- 
haps more woods, both hard and soft, than any 
other city,” he said, and continued: 

The antiquated idea, still harbored by many, 
that lumber is simply lumber needs to be cor- 
rected. Lumber was always a commercial 





























article, and when you speak of its endurance 
and long life, do not forget that the timber, 
joist or finish, barn board, fence rail and what 
not all were originally cut from virgin trees 
and from the best part of the tree at that, 
namely, the heart. Nature has its way of 
impregnation and the heart of the tree is the 
impregnated part. Sapwood has its place, but 
not for exposures. Sapwood of any species, 
when exposed to the elements, is not enduring 
in its crude state. 

We have moved forward in this country to 
a state of permanence, and that is the foun- 
dation for the desire to build well and for 
keeps. The square box and tenement house 
has been delegated to the rear, and the evolu- 
tion is pronounced. This explains the need of 
the professional men, the artist, architect, and 
engineer in the building world. America de- 
mands artistic things, and we have only begun 
on the possibilities of that field. It neces- 
sarily follows that each branch in materials 
must respond to that demand. Research in 
every field and a mutual co-operation with the 
architect and engineer is the answer. Modern 
designs, color schemes, sizes, ideas in brick, 
vitrous products, in plumbers’ supplies and 
fixtures, electric light appliances, glass, hard- 
ware, ornamental iron, interior woodwork, 
cabinets, lumber—structural and interior, also 
for floors, roofings and insulation—paints and 
plastic work, plastering, heating, marble and 
tile, and so on. 

With this array of materials, each with its 


offerings, oftimes all competing for supremacy, 
it is my idea and has been, that it is a case 
of AWAKE, LUMBERMAN, AWAKE! 

It is this thought—namely, the public’s 
anxiety to build for keeps, and the investor’s 
desire to make securities safe—that prompted 
us to encourage the use of impregnated lum- 
ber. While all preservatives have an intrinsic 
worth and add to the life of lumber, our 
company promoted an article that has a repu- 
tation back of it and was peculiarly adapted 
for the construction world, Wolman salts. 
This scientific formula makes sap grades as 
enduring as heart, and, considering the lesser 
value of sap lumber, makes this treatment 
really cost the ultimate consumer but little. 
and positively guarantees the buyer against 
decay and termites. It makes the lumber fire- 
resisting and, as the Wolmanizing does not 
leach out, permits painting after treatment as 
on the natural wood. 

Mr. Seidel concluded by saying that the lum- 
ber industry of St. Louis has shown vision, 
courage and ability, and expressing the hope 
that the future will show an increased kindly 
feeling for lumber, “the best of its kind for 
the best people of, to me, the best city on 
earth.” 3 

Stereopticon views of forest and mill opera- 
tions, many made from photographs taken by 
staff photographers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, were shown by Mr. Seidel. These views 
were interspersed with selections from the 
poems of Douglas Malloch, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN poet. 

Mr. Seidel spoke on invitation of Wilbur T. 
Trueblood, president of the local chapter, who 
presided at the meeting. 


(BEGGARS 


Materials Prices Decline 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 27—The weekly 
market telegram report, as it appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, showed an 
unusually high figure for building permits 
issued for the first eighteen days of January. 
This was said by the city building department 
to be in excess of any similar January period 
in the history of Los Angeles. It was said to 
be due partly to the low price of materials 
at this time and the releasing of large sums of 
money for building purposes. 

According to figures furnished by the Build- 
ers’ Exchange Association and the Associated 
General Contractors, the chief items, such as 
lumber, brick, cement and reinforcing steel 
bars, show a marked decline as compared to 
prices of one year ago and a considerable drop 
from those of three years ago. Comparative 
prices for some materials showing a decline 
are: 


Year Present 
Ago Price 
2x4 No. 1 common, O-P., per 

1,000, delivered ........... $36.50 $31.50 
1x6 No. 1 common, O.P., per 

1,000, Gelivared ....csscrcee 35.50 30.50 
1x4 to 1x10 finish lumber, de- 

WO 64.60. 0dn0-08.05hoe an e's 87.50 77.50 
No. 3. V. G. flooring, delivered. 60.50 50.50 
Building paper—roll......... 1.90 1.80 
Wire netting—roll........... 7.00 4.75 
Cement (paper sack), per sack 97% .60 
Hardwall plaster (jute sacks), 

DO BR Side obec ba badudbceced 12.00 9.00 
Tar paper roofing—per 100 ft. 2.15 2.10 
Reinforcing steel bars—4” per 

1 Ms on b Oe hws 64s bCcu8 ws 3.25 3.10 





SUPERVISED 
“This supervised play for kids looks foolish 
to me,” 
“Aren’t you taking lessons from a golf pro- 
fessional ?” ats 
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Hardwood Inquiry Large; Sales Improve 


Rains Curtail Logging in South 


‘Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 27.—Considerable im- 
provement has been noted in the southern 
hardwood market. A nice volume of orders 
has been received from consumers, for practi- 
cally all items. Production has been reduced 
by heavy rains and snows and can not be in- 
creased until weather conditions improve. With 
all consuming groups in the market, it is felt 
sure that higher prices will be quoted within 
a short time. 

The demand is coming from all sections. 
There is a noticeable improvement in that from 
planing mills, retail yards and sash and door 
manufacturers. The radio people, who have 
been out of the market for many weeks, are 
beginning to send inquiries and some orders 
for gum. The oak demand is still rather slow, 
but several flooring manufacturers have placed 
orders at rather low prices. Continued demand 
from flooring manufacturers will greatly help 
the oak market. The furniture plants are buy- 
ing oak as well as other species. The oak fur- 
niture demand was exceptionally good at the 
shows. The automobile body plants have placed 
some nice orders in the last week or ten days. 
The box and crate manufacturers are buying 
low grades again. The export market contin- 
ues active. Foreign buyers realize that present 
prices are low, and have placed some large or- 
ders for delivery during the first six months 
of 1930. A large number of English buyers 
are now in the States. 

Cold and snow had curtailed production and 
with warmer weather last week there have been 
rains which have kept the rivers high. Few 
logs are available, and all mills may be forced 
to reduce production during at least thirty to 
sixty days. 


Demand Better; Output Low 


Loutsvitte, Ky., Jan. 28.—Hardwood busi- 
ness has been somewhat more active, railroad 
demand having ‘been unusually good. The fur- 
niture trade is buying more freely, and there 
is a little better scattered industrial demand, 
largely for crating stock. Planers are taking 
more mixed cars. Red and white oak, plain 
FAS 4/ to 8/4, and plain sap gum have been 
active, while there is a little better demand for 
red gum. Walnut has been moving well. Au- 
tomotive stock is still draggy, but there are 
signs of improvement, inquiry being somewhat 
larger, while releases on old orders are more 
numerous. Railroad demand for switch ties 
and crossing planks has been much better. 

Production over the next few weeks will 
probably be considerably curtailed. There is 
lots of water in the South, and more coming. 
Cold weather held the flood in check for a time, 
but the big thaw now on will put a lot of addi- 
tional water into the South. Logging will be 
severely interfered with. 

Prices remain very steady all along the line, 
inch stocks being quoted at Louisville: Pop- 
lar, FAS southern, $85@90; Appalachian, $95; 
saps and selects, $60@68; No. 1, $47@54; No. 
2 A, $36@40; No. 2 B, $24@27. Walnut, FAS, 
$240@250; selects, $165@170; No. 1, $92@95; 
No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, $58; No. 1, 
$42@44; quartered sap, FAS, $62; No. 1, $45 
@48. Plain red gum, FAS, $98; No. 1, $50; 
quartered red, FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. Cotton- 
wood, $51, $35 and $32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. 
Southern red oak, $68, $50 and $40; white, $88, 
$52 and $42. Appalachian plain red oak, $85 
and $55; plain white, $96 and $58; quartered 
white, $135 and $75; quartered red, $110 and 


George Calloway, Cynthiana, Ky., traveling 
representative in Kentucky for , Gard- 


iner & Co., Laurel, Miss., has resigned, sold 
his interest in the Harrison County Lumber 
Co., of Cynthiana, to Mr. Bastin, principal 
stockholder, and has moved to Owensboro, 
Ky., where he has purchased an interest in the 
Owensboro Planing Mill :Co. 

With the transfer of R. C. Harper, salesman 
in charge of the Louisville office of the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co., to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on Jan. 21, the Louisville office was closed. 

Felix Drake, formerly with the Davies 
County Planing Mills, at Owensboro, has sold 
his yard in Florida, and become manager of 
the Mt. Sterling Lumber Co., at Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., one of the Hazard Lumber & Supply Co. 
line yards. 

Walter B. Freeman, district manager at 
Louisville for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., had 
a narrow escape at Columbus, Ind., when an 
electric freight train struck his standing auto. 


Costly Carload of Black Walnut 


LouIsviL_e, Ky., Jan. 27.—What is believed 
to be the most costly carload of lumber shipped 
from ‘Louisville in many years was reported by 
C. C. Ferguson, of the Ferguson Lumber Co. 
This car of choice American black walnut 
lumber contained 21,103 feet of FAS 4/4 
stock, and was invoiced at $6,000, the high 
price being due to the large percentage of spe- 
cial wide widths and long lengths. The car 
was shipped to a concern in New York City. 


Inquiry Improving; Prices Firm 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 27.—Wholesalers find 
hardwood sales improving. Retail trade is at a 
standstill, but yard stocks are being replenished 
in a few instances. Furniture factories are buy- 
ing again, and a few orders have come from 
automobile makers. Export shipping is inac- 
tive. Inquiry is improving rapidly. The gums 
are in fair demand, and scattered lots of ash are 
being sold. Poplar, maple and oak are slow. 
Prices remain firm, at the low level of the last 
few months. 


Large Users Are Buying Ahead 


WarREN, ARK., Jan. 27.—Continued over- 
flows of rivers throughout the hardwood pro- 
ducing section of the State, followed by 
severe cold weather, have reduced production 
and given the hardwood market a firmer 
tone than it has had for some time. Some 
buyers, industrials especially, expect higher 
prices because of existing conditions in mill 
sections, and are covering their requirements 
over the next few months by picking up bar- 
gain lots. Large users of hardwood flooring 
are playing safe by covering a good part of 
their requirements for the next few months 
at present low prices. The mills are trying 
to avoid booking orders at prevailing figures 
for deferred shipment. Some large producers 
of oak flooring still have good size unsold 
stocks, though most mills have their avail- 
able stocks well covered by orders. Mixed 
car orders are keeping planing mills operat- 
ing near normal capacity. Stocks of most 
red oak flooring items are rather limited, and 
some are bringing several dollars premium 
over white oak. 


Inquiry Shows Marked Gain 

Macon, Ga., Jan. 27—There has been a 
marked improvement in inquiries for hard- 
wood, but manufacturers say that the market 
is quiet. Mills are operating and shipping to 
the eastern markets, but buying is hand to 
mouth. Furniture, radio and automobile con- 
cerns are expected to place substantial orders 
seon for spring deliveries. 


Auto Concerns Accepting Shipments 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27——Some manufactur. 
ers of hardwoods are reporting that the automo- 
bile body manufacturing interests are begin- 
ning to release shipments against contracts that 
had been held up for some time, although new 
business is light. The woods most affected are 
elm and maple. 

The Pickrel Walnut Co. earned profits of 
$173,088 on net sales of $1,294,376 during 1929, 
an increase of 12 percent in sales, and 27 per- 
cent in profits, over 1928, according to Ray 
Pickrel, president. The statement does not in- 
clude the Williamson Bros. Veneer Co., the 
eastern subsidiary, which will be taken into the 
records as of June 1 next. Mr. Pickrel reports 
an increase in foreign business, including an 
order from the British Government, which will 
keep the plant busy for sixty days. 

F. T. Dooley, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber 
Co., Brinkley, Ark., who was calling on the 
trade in St. Louis this week, reports that his 
plant is cutting on what he calls the “despised” 
oak, for which he reports a better demand. He 
says that export trade has been good. He looks 
for a greatly increased domestic trade in oak, 
and better prices because there has been a de- 
cline in the cut. 


Hardwood Trade Has Improved 


BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—While retail lum- 
bermen are reporting that demand is much cur- 
tailed, and that there is not much building work 
in sight for the near future, the hardwood 
yards find the trade about up to normal, and 
some of them call it larger than it was a 
month or two ago. “Our inquiries are better 
this month than in either of the two preceding 
months,” said one wholesaler, “and the orders 
are a little better.” Another wholesaler said: 
“We have had a fairly good hardwood trade 
during the last month, fully as good as we ex- 
pected, and we look for further improvement 
as the season advances.” “Competition is very 
strong nowadays,” said one lumber retailer, 
“and this is not surprising, since there are 
about fifty-two retail lumber yards in Buffalo 
and the Tonawandas.” 

The steel-frame house, which was started 
here several months ago, is not yet finished, 
though the latest prediction, under date of Jan. 
26, is that the house “is now moving along on 
schedule and will be completed and ready for 
demonstration within the next few weeks.” One 
of the arguments used in favor of steel-frame 
houses is that they can be erected quickly, so 
that the labor expense is small. However, the 
long period of construction on Buffalo’s first 
steel-frame house must involve so big an ex- 
pense that even the buyer who could afford an 
all-steel dwelling would balk at it. : 

Mixer & Co. have two new representatives 
in New England—J. A. Hill, formerly with the 
Pickering Lumber Co. and in charge of its 
Boston office until its discontinuance a year 
ago, and H. W. White, formerly with the Dav- 
enport-Evans Co., which business has been 
liquidated. 

Roy M. Davis and Marcus A. Abbott have 
been elected vice presidents of the Atlantic 
Lumber Co. Mr. Davis has come here from 
Boston, where he was connected with the com- 
pany’s business for a number of years. The 
company has lately engaged several new sales- 
men in the West. W. Brewster Bunnell is now 
covering Illinois, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. John M. Collins is representative in In- 
diana, with office in Indianapolis’ H. C. Lin- 
dahl is covering Wisconsin, with office in Osh- 
kosh. 

The annual election of the Hugh McLean 
Lumber Co. was held at its office last week and 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 89 and 90 
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resulted as follows: President, Arthur E. Mc- 
Lean; vice president, Ralph E. Bond; treas- 
urer, James D. McCallum; secretary, Harry 
A. Plumley. 

William K. Jackson, of Jackson & Tindle, 
has been re-elected a director of the Delaware 
Avenue Association for a term of three years. 
He is now serving as its president. 


Charles N. Perrin returned last week from 
an extended business trip to the Northwest 
and South. He went from here to Chicago 
and St. Paul, and later went to the mill of the 
Perrin-Curtin Lumber Co., Kosciusko, Miss. 


Inquiry Larger; Buying Moderate 

PitrsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 28.—Buying of hard- 
woods continues on a moderate scale in the 
Pittsburgh district. There is a pronounced 
shortage of many items, some dealers report, 
and there are no abnormal stocks in the Ap- 
palachian range, except of a few items, There 
is a feeling that with anything like normal 
spring business, prices will be much stronger. 
Reports from the automotive industry indicate 
that more buying may be expected from that 
source. Dealers who specialize in the West Vir- 
ginia hardwoods report a further increase in 
the number of inquiries, but volume of orders 
has not increased correspondingly. Among the 
West Virginia mills, demand seems to be cen- 
tered on a few items, some of these being 4/4 
FAS soft yellow poplar. Some thick items of 
white oak and poplar are in better demand, 
but there has been no improvement in wormy 
chestnut and red oak. No gain has been noted 
in industrial demand, although some of the coal 
mine companies have been sending in more in- 
quiry. There has been a little better demand 
from the furniture people for some of the 
southern hardwoods, especially sap gum. 


Trade Is Picking Up 

CINCINNATI, OuIO, Jan. 27—West Virginia 
and Appalachian hardwoods appear to be fairly 
active. But southern hardwoods are inclined 
to be dull. A good run of buying is sure to 
be done by automotive plants within the next 
few weeks. Already this buying has begun, 
but it is mostly in small lots. West Virginia 
mills report a fairly good movement of quar- 
tered and plain oak and some good lots of 
walnut, chestnut, maple and poplar. These or- 
ders are coming from house and office furni- 
ture and panel plants. There is little or no 
buying being done by piano factories, and many 
radio cabinet plants are shut down. There is 
indication that buying for export will be bet- 
ter. Exporters claim they have a much better 
inquiry for hardwoods from the United King- 
dom and also from France, Germany, Italy 
and Spain. 

Wholesalers say that they themselves and 
the mills are adopting a stiffer attiude of prices 
and are less eager to get business by granting 
concessions. Some mills in the southend terri- 
tory, however, want business badly and are 
willing to make concessions. But the larger 
mills, particularly in the West Virginian dis- 
tricts, are holding firm. 

Business in softwoods is not good. Pine, 
cypress and Pacific coast woods are dull. 


TX Plans College Study of Wood 


(Continued from Page 37) 


inches and is cut so that the color and grain 
of the wood, and, where possible, the cell 
structure, can be shown to the best advan- 
tage. 

Formerly the National association had 
available a rack display of thirty-two species 
of wood, which was more expensive to 
distribute. It is expected the new and more 
comprehensive sample sets can be distrib- 
uted at a cost of $2 per set. 

Interested lumbermen or others who would 
like to make gifts of the sets to local schools 





are invited to communicate with N. L. M. A. 


headquarters here. 
** * 


Use of Wood in Aircraft 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 28.—A recently 
issued circular of the Fokker Aircraft Corpora- 
tion should be of interest to lumbermen in gen- 
eral. The description of each type of plane pro- 
duced by this well-known manufacturer begins 
with the words, “Standard Fokker Design. 
All-wood, veneer-covered wing. 

Therefore, when lumbermen choose to “go 
up in the air” for a ride, they can take a Fokker 
plane with a clear conscience, knowing that the 
Dutch manufacturer now building numbers of 
aircraft in this country is not among those 
who are even talking about the all-metal plane. 

The Fokker company recently became 
affiliated with the General Motors Corporation 
and is reported to be enlarging its production 


facilities. 
** * 


Packing Potatoes in Wood 


H. M. Phillips, of the Wooden Box Bureau, 
reports favorable reaction to the new 15-pound 
and 30-pound pack of potatoes packed in wooden 
crates, following further contacts with potato 
distributors, jobbers, brokers and association 
executives in the industry. 

A recent conference with Mr. Leenhouts, agri- 
cultural agent for the New York Central Rail- 
road, resulted in a satisfactory arrangement for 
the display of this new wooden potato container 
at the seventh annual meeting of the Top O’ 
Michigan Potato Association, at Gaylor, Mich. 
Mr. Leenhouts personally liked the wooden crate 
for packing quality potatoes, conceded it was 
attractive and salable, and at his request sample 
crates, packed and unpacked, were forwarded 
to the Gaylor potato show. 

A wooden box manufacturer adjacent to Gay- 
lor was on hand at the suggestion of the 
Wooden Box Bureau. 

F, P. Peterson, of the Grayling Box Co., 
Grayling, Mich., reported back to the bureau 
that the wooden potato crate was generally 
accepted as a decided step forward on the small- 
pack movement, and that statements of authori- 
ties in the potato industry who were in attend- 
ance were full of color and encouragement. 

The bureau is now reaching the chain store 
organizations and placing the matter before their 
fruit and vegetable buyers. 

A number of local retail grocers interviewed 
by Mr. Phillips are enthusiastic about buying 
quality potatoes put up in the wooden crate, 
saying that the appeal to the consumer would 
be far greater than under present marketing 
methods. 


St. Louis Club Elects 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 28.—Charles M. Huttig, 
president of the St. Louis Lumber Co. was 
elected president of the Hoo-Hoo Club of St. 
Louis at its annual meeting at a luncheon at 
Hotel Statler today. Other officers were elected 
as follows: First vice president, E. W. Wiese, 
Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co.; second vice 
president, J. J. Springman, Springman Lumber 
Co., Alton, Ill.; secretary and treasurer, C. H. 
Call, and Vicegerent Snark, L. M. Borgess, 
Steel & Hibbard Hardwood Lumber Co., who 
was the retiring president. 

The executive board was elected as follows: 
Chairman, L. E. Clark, vice president Hiuttig 
Sash & Door Co.; vice chairman, C. W. Nel- 
son, vice president Frost Lumber Industries ; 
L. B. Oeth, Exchange ‘Saw Mills Co.; I. R. 
L. Wiles, Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co.; R. D. 
Trombley, Carr-Trombley Manufacturing Co., 
and J. E. Schwarz. 

The directors consist of the officers and 
executive board and the following: J. Carl An- 
derson, Gideon-Anderson Co.; C. A, Becke- 
meier, Gravois feng Mill; W. W. Dings, 
William Dings & Son; W. J. "O’Connor, Pren- 
dergast Lumber Co.; J. "A. Hafner, Hafner 
Lumber Co.; A. J. Lang ; A. C. Gauen, Gauen 
Lumber Co., Collinsville, Iil., and E. E. 
shall, president T. J. Moss Tie Co. 
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Fix Your Credit Lo 4 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. ° 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. ae. Exch. Bldg, 























iL St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
SCRIBNER’S 
Lumber and Log Book 


“Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; ‘Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; ae | of 
Saws; Cord W 
Tables; Felling T 
Growthof Trees; vee 
Measure; Wages 
Rent, Board, Botan J 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


pa FoR. 5O Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicage Denver Sen Francisce 


WARREN, PA. 
ama Paote GRAND PRIZE 
Exposition (oe mete een 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 
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Let’s Smash 
Last Year’s Record 


for service and profits. You can 
supply your customers promptly, 
yet carry minimum stocks. Depend 
on our fast local lot shipments. 


Most orders loaded out in 10 hrs. 
27 R. R.’s to ship over. With our 
service many dealers have reduced 
their stock investment 20 to 25%. 


If it’s used in building, 
we sell it. Write or wire 


dulius oO 


Senele 


LUMBER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 



























Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 


GULF RED CYPRESS CoO. 
13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

















White Pine 






IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALso { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 

















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

































A Portable Saw for Heavy Timbers 


LANCASTER, Pa., Jan. 27.—That old back- 
breaker, the two-man saw, heretofore in- 
dispensable for cutting heavy timbers “on the 
job,” may now be relegated, to the limbo of 
forgotten things, announces the DeWalt Prod- 
ucts Corporation. At the company’s factory 
here two new models of portable saws, similar 
in design to the DeWalt “Wonder Workers” 
but much heavier in construction, are in pro- 
duction. One, the model L, is capable of saw- 
ing all boards and timbers up to 12x12 inches, 

















One of the two new extra heavy duty portable 

saws developed by the DeWalt Products Corpo- 

ration, of Lancaster, Pa. This is the model L, 

capacity up to 12x12-inch timbers. The capacity 
of the model T is 12%20-inches 


and the other, model T, is yet heavier and 
will take timbers up to 12x20 inches and han- 
dle them efficiently. 

One man easily operates the saw, feeding 
it through the material on a hand ratchet gear 
feed or by chain feed on the arm of the ma- 
chine. This arm may be raised or lowered 
to depth of cut. Saw blades up to the 36-inch 
size are available, to handle 12x20-inch ma- 
terial, or a 16-inch dado head may be used 
to dado up to 3 inches. The saw blade operates 
at 1,750 revolutions per minute, and is direct 
driven by a motor operating on either two- 
or three-phase current, 220 to 550 volts. 

The heavier type, model. T, is mounted on 
an all-metal table, equipped with all-steel con- 
veyor rollers for easy handling of heavy ma- 
terial. The elevating device is operated by a 
wheel in front of the table, which gives rapid 
elevation and ease of operation. Both of the 
machines are designed and built for hard ser- 





Exhibit of the Foley Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., at the New York Machinery Build- 
ers’ Shows, displaying saw filing and rejuvenating machines of particular interest to lumbermen 








vice, and the company believes the unusual 
capacity made available fills a long-felt need 
in the heavy construction field. Lumber yards, 
railroads, power plants, and contractors for 
heavy construction already are using these 
machines, every day putting into practice the 
DeWalt company’s slogan “From a toothpick 
to a telegraph pole.” 


Issues Attractive Supplement 


The Standard Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has recently mailed to the lumber indus- 
try thousands of 8-page pamphlets describing 
the latest Standard kilns. This pamphlet is 
a supplement to the 72-page Softex catalog 
which has been distributed to the industry in 
the last year or two. This pamphlet not only 
announces the consolidation of Standard with 
the General Dry Kiln Co. and the Welch Dry 
Kiln Co., but also describes the new Airway 
and Softex kilns. The pamphlet also illustrates 
the Welch recirculating kilns and the prog- 
ressive green end fan kiln with recirculating 
duct system, the latter being especially 
adapted to modernizing progressive hard- 
wood and softwood kilns. Anyone interested 
in information as to the latest kiln design, 
who has not received this pamphlet, may 
secure one by writing to the Standard Dry 
Kiln Co. at Indianapolis. 


Exhibition of Saw Filing Machinery 


Among the exhibits of the Foley Manufac- 
turing Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., at the New 
York Machinery Builders’ Show, were three 
machines of particular interest to lumbermen. 
First of these was ithe Foley automatic saw 
filer, said to be the only machine in the world 
that will automatically file all hand, band 
and cross-cut circular saws on one machine, 
and the only machine that will automatically 
point a saw and even the teeth as the filing 
progresses, so that when the saw has been 
filed every tooth is of uniform height, size and 
spacing so that every tooth cuts. Another 
machine was the Foley automatic grinder for 
high-speed hack saw blades which makes pos- 
sible the reclaiming of blades that heretofore 
had been thrown away. These blades can be 
ground three or four times after they have 
done the usual amount of cutting. The Foley 
retoother, which was also shown in the ex- 
hibit, is an ingenious device for retoothing 
handsaws by punching new teeth right over 
the old ones. This can be accomplished on 
any handsaw in three minutes and makes 
possible the reclaiming of handsaws regard- 
less of how bad a condition they may be in, 
and after the retoothing operation they cut 
faster, cleaner and easier than before. 
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New Gasoline Locomotives 
of especial interest to prospective users is 
the announcement that the Fate-Root-Heath 
Co., of Plymouth, Ohio, has brought out a new 


line of gasoline locomotives known as model 


“ML6” in three sizes—20, 25 and 30 tons— 
and “ML8” in two sizes—30 and 35 tons. 
The model “ML6” is powered by a 6+cylinder 
Le Roi engine, while “ML8” is equipped with 
an 8-cylinder V-type Le Roi engine. The 


Interesting Saw Publication Is Out 


The winter number of The Saw Kerf, pub- 
lished for the friends of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has come off the press and 
is being sent out to 45,000 saw users all over 
the world. This number is particularly at- 
tractive, is printed in two colors and is full of 
interesting information to the user of any 
kind or type of saw. This number is filled 
not only with entertaining news and short 
stories, but will be 
found a valuable addi- 














Model “ML6” gasoline locomotive just brought out by the Fate-Root- 
Heath Co., of Plymouth, Ohio. 


latter makes an exceptionally powerful loco- 
motive for use where speed as well as power 
is an important factor. A patented bar-steel 
type of special construction is used for 
the frame, permitting the use to best advan- 
tage of equalized, semi-elliptic springs. This 
type of frame eliminates many parts that are 
ordinarily bolted to the frame and provides 
unequalled accessibility to all parts inside of 
the frame. A new and special feature of this 
locomotive is that it is equipped with both 
side and cross equalizers, giving a true 3- 


point suspension so that the locomotive rides . 


the roughest track with ease. A feature is 
the new and improved clutch, removable with- 
out moving the engine or transmission. The 
size has been increased to sixteen inches in 
diameter, with six facings for the 6-cylinder 
and eight faces for the 8-cylinder engine. 

These models are equipped with two large 
12-volt starters, direct driven air compressor 
and many other improvements that give 
greater efficiency and durability. 


New Cross Drum Boiler 


Lumber manufacturers and operators of 
planing mills and wood working plants will 
be interested in the announce- 
ment that the Erie City Iron 
Works, Erie, Pa., has developed 
anew single-seam, hydraulic- 
ally-riveted, cross drum boiler 
(patents pending) that is a note- 
worthy improvement over for- 
mer methods of construction. 

The new design simplifies the 
construction and in announcing 
it the following advantages are 
presented: (1) It is possible to 
Grive all rivets hydraulically 
which assures a stronger, tighter 
and more perfectly riveted joint 
than is possible by any. other 
method; (2) Only one caulking 
edge, greatly reduces the chance 
of leakage; (3) The single row 
of rivets is entirely out of the 
fire and hot gas zones (see il- 
lustration); (4) The method of 
front header suspension permits 
all rivets in the hanger to be 
out of the water or steam spaces. 
This is made possible by extend- 
ing the hand hole sheet above 
the top row of rivets. 

The new Erie City cross drum 
boiler has been carefully de- 
signed to provide a wide selec- 
tion of sizes, to meet low head- 


tion to the reading 
table or library of any 
lumberman or wood- 
worker. 


World's Largest 


The world’s largest 
metal-cutting saw has 
just been completed by 
Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the Midvale Co., 
also of Philadelphia, 
which will use the saw 
in cutting great steel 
forgings. This giant 
metal-cutting saw 
measures 110 inches in 
diameter, and is }% inch 
thick. The finished saw 
weighs approximately 
one and a half tons. 
Disston has made sev- 
eral wood saws meas- 
uring 110 inches, but 
never before has any- 
one made a metal-cutting saw this size. The 
plate from which this saw was made weighed 
nearly 3,000 pounds. After trimming and mill- 
ing, it weighed about 2,500 pounds, and, with 
the teeth inserted, 3,100 pounds. The saw is 
of the Disston interlocked tooth pattern; teeth 
being adjustable so they may be moved out 
as they wear down. The size of the plate 
never changes. Skill and precision in work- 
manship had to be exercised in inserting the 
teeth, which weigh more than two pounds 
each. When the teeth were inserted they were 
tested for clearance with a micrometer. 


The manufacture of this saw required skilled 
men and large machines. All work was done 
in the Disston shops, following the regular 
routine necessary to manufacture an inter- 
locked tooth saw. 


Tremendous power is necessary to turn a 
saw of this size through a huge block of 
steel, so large flanges 35 inches in diameter, 
and 2 inches thick, were attached to the saw. 
The driving machinery will fit into a keyway 
cut in each flange. In this way, the saw will 
be driven direct, without gears or belts. 

The Disston plant leads in the manufacture 
of large saws for cutting wood and metal. 
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room conditions, and to utilize 
any standard firing method. De- 


tailed information will be sent New cross drum boiler, manufactured by the Erie City Iron 
Works, Erie, Pa., which has many improved features. 


on request. 








Have you heard this 
story about “ Acres 
of Diamonds”? 


Yj Don Ghapal, a chap who lived 

YYy in India, and the scion of an 
old Hindu family, was dissatis- 
fied with estate left him. So 
he went out into the world to 
find a fortune. To London, 
Paris, New York, South Amer- 
ica. No fortune. Lots of dis- 
couragement. Then a message 
from India: “Diamonds discov- 
ered in your own back yard 
—acres of diamonds.” 


Last year 18,000 homes were 
equipped with Supercedar 
Closets. Know what that 
means? Not closet lining alone, 
but studding, siding, door- 
frames and doors, quarter-round, 
shelving, nails, etc. 


Acres of diamonds in your own 
lumber yard! Every home needs 
a Supercedar Closet and every 
woman wants one. 








Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 










"MEMPHIS ; 
P WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
BOF TENNESSEE ae RED CEDAR 





That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your pros- 
pect,a Wiggins 
card and you 
produce a first 
impression 
that com- 
mands re- 
spectful at- 
tention. 


POTEEL COMPANY 


prrresunen. Pa 
6.K.HARRIG FISHER BUILOING 
‘SALES ceewT 






Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the card one by one ai 
observe their clean- cut edges, and og protection afforded ~ 
their — 5 d in t form style. Samples free 
on request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Die Embossers 


Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLow PINE 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 
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Fcoupssono 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT d 





RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


' Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at 
CANDY, LA 









Office. 
RUSTON, LA 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Loggi rs 
SSINE Raiph c. Bryant 
Have you a problem to solve in lo 


transportation or harvesting 
tine economically? “Logging” will 
~ Te A. 


n inv 
for rintendents, timber owners, 
for logging $150, a i 














Regional Trade Development 


The relation of regional development to sus- 
tained national prosperity and the part which 
sectional councils can play in fostering busi- 
ness stabilization were discussed Thursday at 
a conference of representatives of the New 
England Council, the Department of Commerce 
and other national organizations. The discus- 
sion in the main dealt with the methods used 
in promoting the economic welfare of the six 
New England States by the council. In an- 
nouncing the meeting the Department of Com- 
merce stated that a more intimate knowledge 
of the purposes and functions of the New Eng- 
land Council would assist materially in formu- 
lating plans for co-operation with business 
groups and organizations which are inquiring 
for information and assistance in the further 
development of economic possibilities of large 
geographic areas. There is constantly growing 
interest in the subject of trade development on 
a regional basis. Requests for this type of in- 
formation have reached the department from 
various parts of the country. The New Eng- 
land Council was called in, therefore, to serve 
as a live and going example of what may be 
accomplished along this line by prudent research 
and soundly planned action. 


Construction Contracts Encourage 


The building and housing division of -the 
Department of Commerce finds much that is 
encouraging in construction contract data re- 
ceived from the F. W. Dodge Corporation. For 
the first seventeen days of January these con- 
tracts for 37 eastern States aggregated $209,- 
690,000. Although January contracts are 
usually below those of the preceding December, 
this month’s contracts are averaging close to 
$15,000,000 per business day, compared with 
$12,650,000 for December, 1929. Although the 
daily average so far in 1930 is about 1 percent 
under that for the same period last year, and 
10 percent under the 4-year average for corre- 
sponding periods, it is distinctly favorable in 
comparison with last month, when contracts 
were 27 percent under the average for Decem- 
ber in the preceding four years. 
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Summary of Business Conference 


Following a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Business Survey Con- 
ference Thursday members of the committee 
paid their respects to President Hoover and sum- 
marized for him the results of their delibera- 
tions. 

The figures for industry presented at the 
meeting showing the status of production and 
consumption up to mid-January were all en- 
couraging. The consensus of those present was 
that the situation has become so far normal 
that no unusual methods need be considered 
for the stimulation of business beyond.-the 
policies of progress which ordinarily mark 
American industry. 

Secretary of Commerce Lamont presented a 
favorable report on the status of Government 
construction projects. 

canvass of facts available for the last 
quarter of 1929 and the opening weeks of 1930 
shows that in the last months of the old year 
there was, as known, a recession of business, 
more than seasonal, from its previous high level 
of activity. This recession, due to causes other 
than those involved in the business structure, 
has left no major problems to be solved. There 
are now evidences of growing activity, and 
the current situation is favorable. 

Those attending the executive committee 
meeting were William Butterworth, Elbert L. 
Carpenter, Harry Chandler, Charles Cheney, 
Stuart W. Cramer, Pierre S. du Pont, George 
Horace Lorimer, Walter S. Gifford, Cornelius 


F, Kelley, Thomas W. Lamont, John G, Lons. 
dale, Lewis S. Pierson, Paul Shoup, Myron ¢ 
Taylor, Walter C, Teagle, David Whitcomb and 
Owen D. Young. 

Representatives of building and loan associa. 
tions who attended the construction conference 
here last week reported that conditions in their 
particular field have shown a distinct improve. 
ment in the last thirty days. From other 
sources it was reported that building loans made 
recently have exceeded expectations. 


Contests Stimulating Utilization 


Manual training students in the public schools 
of Kentucky and southern Indiana are now con- 
verting second-hand wooden boxes and cra 
heretofore burned or thrown away, into inter- 
esting and useful articles as the result of a 
wood handicraft contest recently initiated by a 
Louisville newspaper. This is one of a number 
of contests already staged or planned in dif- 
ferent localities, which grew out of suggestions 
collected by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization for utilizing this material, and em- 
bodied in the booklet “You Can Make It” 
More than 105,000 copies of this booklet have 





McGregor (Iowa) has 
a tree commemorative 
of “the saddest day in 
American history,” 
standing directly op- 
posite the Daubenberger 
lumber yards. John Jar- 
rett, at the close of the 
Civil War, decided to 
plant a peace tree beside 
his home. While plant- 
ing the tree the ferry 
was seen approaching 
with her flag at half 
mast. The captain 
shouted President Lin- 
coln had been shot and 
was dead. The word 
spread rapidly and 
reached Mr. Jarrett just 
as he was tapping down 
the last dirt about his 
tree, so the elm intended 
to have commemorated 
peace and joy became a 
monument to a great 
tragedy instead. 














been actually sold to date and 30,000 additional 
copies have been ordered printed. It has created 
widespread interest. oa 

A trip to Washington, including a visit to 
President Hoover, will be the prize awarde 
the one who stands first in the Kentucky- 
Indiana contest. Chests of tools will be pre- 
sented to the winners of second and third place 
and a carpenter’s hammer will go to each of the 
next twelve runners-up. 


The only stipulation laid down for the con- 
test is that the articles submitted by entrants 
be made from discarded boxes or crates or odd 
pieces of lumber. Articles entered in the con- 
test will be placed on display at the Realtors 
Home Show in the Jefferson County Armory, 
Louisville, Feb. 21 to March 1. 


TacKInG Home 





“You have iron filings on your coat.” 
“I was hugging a lamppost,” admitted John 
sheepishly. 
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Yourself 


I would not call them lonely, 
Our hours alone. 

They are not, if we only 
Ourselves have known. 

But here’s a modern danger: 
So much man delves, 

We live and die a stranger 
Unto ourselves. 


Concerned with glass and glitter, 
_ With even friends, 

Our hearts at last grow bitter, 
When all that ends. 

If we were our own brothers, 
Our own selves knew, 

What matter what the others 
Might choose to do? 


Take time for introspection, 
Know your soul; 

Ask there the right direction, 
Yourself the goal. 

Then, if the world refuses 
Love, honor, pelf, 

One friend one never loses— 
You thave yourself. 


Between Trains 


LouIsviLLE, Ky.—Last night in Chicago we 
met and mingled with a thousand dentists from 
the various more or less United States and 
some eight foreign countries, and then hopped 
the Pennsy down here. In the first place, a 
thousand dentists all in one room at one time 
were quite some consolation. It made us real- 
ize that there must be other people who have 
trouble with their teeth, too. It had never oc- 
curred to us that there was more than one 
dentist, or even that anyone else helped us to 
support him. 

But what this is all about is this: On the 
train, escaping from the same banquet, were 
a couple of dentists on their way home, and 
they were engaged in conversation, and about 
= dentist business. One of them said to the 
other : 

“T’d like to see the figures on that bunch 
there tonight. I’ll bet if you could know just 
how much those fellows make, and the num- 


ber of hours they put in, and could figure it. 


out, you would find that the average dentist 
isn’t making any more than a living.” 

We said nothing, of course, but we couldn’t 
quite follow the man’s line of reasoning. Maybe 
the average dentist isn’t making any more than 
a living, but who wants to be an average 
dentist, or an average lumberman, or an av- 
erage anything else? Putting it on a com- 
mercial basis, if. the average income of the 
poets of the United States were $25,000 a year 
(and it isn’t), then we would want to be a 
$50,000 poet at least. 

“But, ah,” this dentist would say if he knew 
we were talking about him, “a dentist can’t 
advertise or do any of these other things a 
lumberman can do.” Can’t he? Well, he can 
keep a neat office, keep a neat appearance him- 
self, study his profession, constantly improve 
his work, have a courteous manner, can’t he?— 
and we don’t know of any better way of adver- 
tising than that. We don’t believe that kind of 
advertising is contrary to the ethics of any pro- 
fession lumbering or dentaling. 

_ He can lead a clean life, take am active part 
in the affairs of the community, win the con- 
fidence of children, the respect of women and 
the admiration of men, and still not be taking 
an unfair advantage of his competitors or 
cheapening his art, whether a dentist or a lum- 
berman. He can use good business methods, 
and increase his profits on his increased pat- 
tonage. When some sore-toothed lady makes 


an appointment for 10 o’clock, and doesn’t show 
up because her tooth doesn’t happen to be both- 
ering her that morning, he can charge her 
with the visit just the same, and not just let 
it go. And, if the other dentists of the town 
do not charge for broken engagements, he can 
get.them together and see that they do, thus 
doing something for them and for himself. And, 
as we say, this all applies to lumbering as 
well as dentistry. There may not be tricks in 
every trade, but there certainly are troubles in 
all of them. 

Whenever we hear a fellow say of himself 
that the average this or the average that makes 


- bare living, we say to ourself, but who wants 


to be an average this or that? When you hear 
a fellow talk like that, you can figure that he 
is one of the fellows below the middle who is 
holding the average down instead of one of the 
fellows above the middle keeping it wp. When 
you hear a lumberman complain about what 
the average lumberman makes, you will often 
find that he isn’t even making that much. 

When you are up against that proposition, 
just say to yourself: “There must be some 
way,” and then find out what that way is. We 
came down to Louisville to talk to the Retail 
Merchants’ Association. There may have been 
an average merchant here and there, even 
among them. But we wonder. For up came 
a basket of fruit (to our room at the Kentucky, 
we mean), and then up came a bouquet of 
flowers; and, if they do that much for the 
stranger within their gates, how much they 
must do for their own neighbors, customers 
and friends. 

But, we are sorry to say, there wasn’t a 
retail lumberman there. Maybe Louisville is 
one of those towns where a retail lumberman 
thinks a merchant is a man who runs a dry 
goods store or a millinery shop. 


We See b’ the Papers 

One way to improve your position is to be- 
gin to treat it as a job. 

The stock market is like some other invalids. 
It could get better, but it just won’t. 

Iceland wants to be independent. We had 
always understood that the hogs in Iceland are. 

Some men say that women have no sense of 
humor. Well, it’s a good thing for us if they 
haven’t. 


Will this statistician who says that the aver- 
age life of a car is seven years please tell us 
what make his is? 


Depend on This 
Depend on this, the things you leave 
For other folks to do 
Are things that always make you grieve 
Before the day is through. 
The letter that you thought was sent, 
The note you thought was paid, 


Depend on. this, are what prevent 
Success in many a trade. 


Depend. on this, the things you pass 
Along te other men, 
From paying notes to getting gas, 
Are far from finished then. 
You'll often find the tank is dry, 
The note has not been met. 
Depend on this, the pile is high 
Of things that folks forget. 


Depend on this, the things you leave, 
The things you pass along, 
The things you leave some other man 
To do, will do you wrong. 
Whatever duty must be done, 
You'll find yourself, my friend, 
Depend on this, the only one 
On whom you-can depend. 




























































Durable 
Kitchen Floors 


are the kind that become harder with 
use and wear smoother each year. 
Our Michigan Hard Maple flooring 
wears “like iron” and gives the long- 
est service for the least money. Your 
customers can treat this flooring with 
hot oil or can stain and varnish it any 
way they desire. 

Lumber merchandisers find our 
flooring a quick seller and a good 
“repeater.” Order “Old Reliable” 
flooring now to balance your assort- 
ments, 

Mail the coupon below and then 
you'll be sure to obtain our regular 
stock lists which contain offerings 
worthy of your investigation. 


We also manufacture Hard 
and Softwood Lumber, 
Lath and Poles 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 


Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plant: Newberry, Mich. 


MAIL THIS 
= COUPON NOW™ ™ 


Grand Rapids Trust Co. 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
latest stock list of ‘‘ Old Reliable”’ 
Hardwood Flooring. 


me in any way. 





eS 
| I would like to receive future lists as | 
they are issued. This will not obligate 
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Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 

























Time tells the true 
story of the durabil- 
ity of Wier Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine. 
Buy it in the future. 


R. W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstNetidl ,  HOUSTON,TEXAS 
Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
Mills :~- Wrergate,Texas 
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FIGURE 
Any House 


in ‘) Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. ‘ . 


We ~vill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 











Just Mail This Coupon 


An EN A A SS A 
American Lumberman 
43% South Dearborn St. | 
Chicago, Illinois, 






Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days I | 
will either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment. | 


° Subject to approval of the management. 


| 
| 
l 
| 


How Abo 


One of the most maligned gentlemen on the 
highways and streets of the country is the 
driver of the motor truck. “Oh, those truck 
drivers!” an exasperated driver of a pleasure 
car (hereinafter termed a motorist) will say, 
and will include in that category all drivers 
of commercial cars, from the scooting little 
flivvers with pick-up bodies to the large bus, 
moving van, or heavy truck. If the motorist 
says much more, and there are excellent 
chances that he will, he probably will repeat 
some of his pet grievances against the pilots 
of the big rumblers, and will frequently em- 
bellish his statements with words usually 
reserved for flat tires and empty gasoline 
tanks. 

Sometimes, however, attention of the pub- 
lic is brought to the fact that truck drivers 
are not as bad as many of their critics. For 
instance, read the editorial “The Careful 
Driver,” which appeared in a recent issue of 
the Automotive Daily News. It speaks quite 
well for itself: 


“Contrary to popular opinion, motor truck 
drivers are the safest class of operators on the 
road, if we are to believe the Massachusetts 
‘motor vehicle department, which has just con- 
cluded a comprehensive series of tests of the 
driving habits and reactions of various classes. 

While tests made as such inquiries must be 
made, with the driver under observation know- 
ing that his movements 





does not approve of careless driving and does 
not practice it. 

That is, the driver wiil be careful unless— 
Sometimes a yard manager indicates that his 
chief aim is to have his trucks deliver the 
lumber and come back for more lumber to 
deliver and get it done immediately. Perhaps 
the delivery time is closely—maybe too 
closely—watched. If there is a little yn- 
avoidable delay somewhere, the driver is 
likely to hurry elsewhere, at places where he 
shouldn’t hurry, to make up for lost time. 


Sometimes these hurrying reckless drivers 
have accidents that cost the yard money in 
repairs and lost delivery time. Sometimes 
there is a lumber driver arrested for viola- 
tion of traffic rules that did not seem as 
important as his hurry. Oftentimes motor- 
ists get annoyed by the inconsiderate ac. 
tions of a truck driver, and make their own 
private resolves as to future dealings with 
a yard that will have a truck like that. 

In either of these cases, one result is al- 
most bound to be produced—there is un- 
favorable publicity for the lumber yard. It 
leaves a “bad taste in the mouth” of the 
customers. What lumberman can tell how 
much a road-hog driver blocks the road to 
the sales counter? 


It pays to know that the driver is the sort 
of man who will give the lumber company 
the right kind of advertising. 








are being watched, are 
not altogether conclu- 
sive, nevertheless, in 
the aggregate, some- 
thing is learned. 

While the operators 
of commercial vehicles 
do not, as a general 
rule, have the incentive 
of ownership to keep 
them cautious, they 
probably have greater 
skill. Also, systematic 
training will reduce ac- 
cidents by commercial 
vehicles very mate- 
rially. That has been 
proved by many com- 
panies which have made 
driver training a part 
of their activities.” 


But, be the driver 
good, bad or indifferent, 
his conduct on the 
streets will depend 
largely upon the atti- 
tude of his employer. 
The lumberman who 
hires men to drive 
trucks, be he retailer, 
manufacturer or whole- 
saler, usually dictates 
the way his trucks shall 
be driven. Many com- 
panies have definite in- 
structions for their 
drivers and take pre- 
cautions to see that 
they are followed. 
Others leave the inter- 
pretation of rules 
largely to the pilots of 
their trucks themselves, 
apparently. But what 
truck driver will take 
special pains with the 
truck when the “big 
boss” indicates by his 
own -careless driving 








methods that he is not 
too particular about the 
laws of the State? A 
driver who knows that 
the manager of the 
yard always drives with 
care, respecting traffic 
rules, will instinctively 
follow the example, for 
he knows the boss 





Speed in loading. The Hammond Lumber Co., manufacturer of red- 
wood and fir lumber, is proud of the service it is capable of giving. 

representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who visited the eastern 
sales office at 601 West 138th Street, Chicago, went back to the big 
warehouse just in time to snap this picture of an eleven-ton crane in 
the act of dropping a few sticks of 4x6 Douglas fir upon a five-ton 
International truck. The truck, it will be noticed, is equipped with a 
roll-off body. Part of the Hammond company’s large Chicago stock 

of redwood may be seen in the background 
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Lumber Situation the World Over 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—Donald Ren- 
shaw, acting commercial attache, has cabled 
the Department of Commerce from London 
that the lumber trade in the United Kingdom 
was generally quiet during December on ac- 
count of the Christmas holiday season. 


As throughout the year, Empire woods 
were used wherever possible, and Douglas 
fir continued increasingly to displace pitch 
pine in eonstruction work. 

The American hardwood trade remained 


discouraging in spite of moderate importa- 
tion and limited forward contracts. Prices 
show little change, but a weaker tendency 
prevails. 

During the last three months an increased 
demand for Douglas fir has been well main- 
tained. Stocks are adequate and. prices 
slightly advanced. Pitch pine demand shows 
signs of improvement, but available supplies 
are more than sufficient for requirements. 
Forward prices are firm. 

Plywood stocks in general were still heavy 
put the position improved at the end of the 
year. Some contracts have been placed for 
1930 delivery and demand for Douglas fir 
plywood. has been satisfactorily maintained. 

A Paris cable states that the French lum- 
ber trade closed a satisfactory year follow- 
ing liquidation of stocks purchased at rela- 
tively high prices early in the year. The 
general outlook is encouraging for construc- 
tion lumber, as well as for other building 
materials. French importers are skeptical of 
the quality of Russian lumber and prefer 
that from other north European sources. The 
Government’s building plan is still expected 
to stimulate the lumber market. Good sales 
during 1929 are attributed primarily to other 
active building throughout France. 

Paul S. Quinn, acting commercial attache, 
The Hague, cables that trade in pitch pine 
and Douglas fir lumber has been good in The 
Netherlands recently, and trade in pitch pine 
timbers moderately good. Competition is on 
about the same level as a year ago: that is, 
stocks are normal or slightly below and 
prices are stable at a satisfactory level, while 
building seasonally declined during the holi- 
days and imports from north Europe have 
practically come to a standstill until spring. 
The hardwood trade is moderately active and 
competition with American woods also about 
as last year, American oak prices comparing 
favorably with European and furniture in- 
dustries showing preference for American 
oak. Hardwood stocks in general are con- 
sidered normal for the time of year. 


Declining Demand in China and Japan 


A radiogram from Manila states that Phil- 
ippine lumber exports during 1929 were 
valued at $3,630,000, an increase of $500,000 
over those for 1928. 

A. Bland Calder, acting commercial attache, 
Peking, cables that softwood lumber imports 
into Tientsin, China, during the last year ag- 
gregated more than 70,000,000 feet, of which 
about 22,000,000 feet was American rough 
Douglas fir and 6,000,000 feet represented 
American dredge ties and railway ties. Sales 
fell off heavily toward the end of the year 
due to slack building operations, and stocks 
now piled up at Tientsin include 15,000,000 
feet of Douglas fir. Stocks are considered 
sufficient for some months’ to come in view 
of limited building programs so far in view. 

Halleck A. Butts, commercial attache, 
Tokyo, cables that the décrease in lumber 
imports into Japan during 1929 as compared 
with 1928 is placed at 25 percent. Lessened 
demand, increased domesti¢ production and 
Stocks carried over from 1928 all aided to 
Produce the decline, he states. A more active 
market is anticipated during the next few 
months, but no great increase is expected 
Over the 1929 imports of approximately 
1,018,000,000 feet. At the middle of January 
stocks were reported small, with prices low 
but firm. The general business situation re- 
mains in a state of depression, which is not 
expected to lighten for some months. 

Trade Commissioner Squire cables from 
Sydney, Australia, that the lumber trade was 


slower in 1929, due both to the lumber strike 
and the increasing general trade depression. 
The prolongation of the timber workers’ 
strike over a period of six months caused 
important dislocation in the lumber industry. 
The box shook trade was fair but the new 
tariff is expected virtually to stop imports. 
Trade beginning with the New Year has been 
characterized by sluggish demand. Canada 
has made increasing competitive efforts and 
a Canadian delegation is endeavoring to ob- 
tain tariff preference. Dealers expect re- 
duced turnover in 1930 because of heavy 
duties, curtailed buying power and financial 
stringency. Increased demand for hemlock 
and veneer logs is evident. 

Commercial. Attache Klath cables from 
Stockholm that Swedish 1929 export lumber 
shipments totaled approximately 2,375,000,000 
feet as compared with 2,075,000,000 feet in 
1928, although prices were unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the serious Russian competition. 
Advance sales for 1930 delivery at the middle 
of January were estimated at 445,500,000 feet, 
while last year at the same time there were 
660,000,000 feet. 


New Zealand Conditions Good 


The latest cable from Julian B. Foster, 
trade commissioner, Wellington, states that 
building operations in New Zealand are 
strong and American lumber sales excellent. 
Fair stocks of redwood and Douglas fir were 
reported on hand. The outlook for American 
lumber during 1930 is favorable. Imports in 
most lines are continuing strong. The rev- 
enue from exports is stated to be decidedly 
off and prospects are that imports will ex- 
ceed exports in 1930. 

James G. Burke, assistant commercial at- 
tache, Buenos Aires, cables that as all busi- 
ness enterprise in Argentine is closely linked 
up with the crop situation the imports of 
lumber for the present and the coming season 
will depend on the success or failure of this 
year’s production. The labor situation re- 
mains uncertain and without much prospect 
for immediate betterment. The present out- 
look is for fair sized orders for pitch pine 
for delivery early in the year and continued 
dullness for Douglas fir and western spruce. 
Plywoods and hemlock for box making will 
not be immediately affected by the present 
seasonal dullness and the uncertainty evident 
in the current market. Despite the rather 
uncertain crop situation, there was a good 
demand for lumber in the Provinces during 
November. The result was a considerable 
reduction in the heavy stocks of southern 
pine in importers’ yards, with prospects of 
heavy orders to arrive during the first few 
months of the new year. The construction 
of a subway in Buenos Aires, undertaken by 
an American engineering company, has now 
reached a point where lumber and timbers 
are no longer necessary for concrete forms 
and supports, so that one important source 
of demand for Douglas fir no longer exists. 

At a meeting during the second week of 
January of about 120 leading lumber im- 
porters of the United Kingdom it was decided 
to form a limited liability company for cen- 
tralized purchase of 1930 offerings of Rus- 
sian softwood lumber. On the other hand, 
the Russian wood agency trade circular of 
Jan. 3 stated that the decision announced to 
re-establish the individual selling system 
would under no circumstances be changed in 
favor of bulk transactions in any form. 





ENLARGEMENT of the work done in forest 
protection and reforestation in the Atlantic 
coastal and Gulf States wilt be effected during 
1930 as a result of an allotment of funds al- 
most double that of 1929, according to Elwood 
L. Demmon, director of the Southern forest 
Experiment Station. The station will have an 
appropriation of $82,500 during the current year 
and the staff for the year will include eighteen 
experts. The work to be done will include, 
among other things, the continuation of the 
study of the relationship of soil to naval stores 
production, soil erosion, commercial reforesta- 
tion, and the farm woodlot in the South. 
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Pestonji Jamasji & Co. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS 
Tank Bunder, BOMBAY, INDIA 


Telegraphic Address: “ Planking” 


Importers of Oregon Pine and 
Hard and Soft Timber 


Exporters of BURMA TEAK 


And other Indien Timbers and Indian Plain and Carved Furniture. 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 
















SHUR -FUT 
SAFETY CALKS 


for Lumbermen 


Make log driving safe. Prevent accidents in 
woods. Easily and quickly screwed into sole 
of shoe. Send for circular. 


fgg North & Pfeiffer Mfg. Co. Mertfore. 





Conn. 








- 


NorthernWoods 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 








DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. | 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Good, Well Assorted Stock 


DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 


Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 


17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 


























Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4 ssc'! ves: 


pocket manual 
including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. id, 50 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. South Gate—Charles Emery Gar- 
rison succeeded by R. W. Sprague in lumber busi- 
ness at 9530 Long Beach Blvd. 


FLORIDA. Tallahassee.—A. Pichard succeeded 
by Pichard Bros. 
INDIANA, Batesville—Batesville Lumber Co. 


changing name to Batesville Lumber & Products 
Co. 

Salem—Stout-Smith Trust succeeded by Smith 
Cabinet Mfg. Co. 

KBPNTUCKY. Scottsville—Scottsville Builders’ 
Supply Co. succeeded by Johnson Bros. Lumber Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Peabody—A. E. Clark Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by John B, Jeffers & Sons. 

MICHIGAN. Hudson—Cruse & Son changing 
name to Cruse Lumber & Supply Co.; incorporated 
with capital of $25,000. 

Waldron—Cruse & Son changing name to Wal- 
dron Lumber & Supply Co.; incorporated with cap- 
ital of $10,000. 

NEBRASKA. Wayne—Theobold-Horney Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Theobald Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Lima—Globe Box Co. succeeded by Auto- 
craft Box Corporation. 

Mentor—Report that Mentor Lumber & Supply 
Co. had taken over the business of C. L. Masters 
& Sons is erroneous. The Mentor company bought 
one machine and a portion of the lumber and 
building supply stock, which gave rise to the 
report, but has in no sense succeeded to the busi- 
ness of the Masters concern. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Conshohocken—lIsaac D. Shaf- 
fer is succeeded in the lumber business at 18 
Maple St. by C. B. Daring. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Southern Lum- 
ber Corporation changing name to Carolina Pur- 
chasing Co. (P. O. Box 835). 

Honea Path—Harper Lumber Co. sold to South- 
ern Lumber Co. 

TENNESSER. Memphis—Grismore-Hyman Coop- 
erage & Lumber Co. moving to Dothan, Ala., and 
changing name to Grismore-Hyman Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Eden—Robert Wilson Lumber Co, suc- 
ceeded by G. F. Harper. 

San Antonio—Beacon Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Thrift Lumber Co, 

Wichita Falls—Bowie & Gaston Sash & Door Co. 
succeeded by Bowie Sash & Door Co. 

VIRGINIA. Wytheville—W. C. Wilson sold his 
half interest in Gibson & Wilson (Ltd.) to his for- 
mer partner, W. F. Gibson, and the lumber firm 
of Gibson & Davis (Inc.) is succeeding to the firm 
of Gibson & Wilson (Ltd.) The company has plan- 
ing mills at Wytheville and Speedwell, Va. James 
L. Davis is president. 

WISCONSIN. Amherst, Arnott, Iola and Junc- 
tion City—Bowman Lumber Co. sold yards to R. 
Connor Lumber Co., of Marshfield. 


Incorporations 


INDIANA. Hazleton—Umfleet Building Stores 
(Inc.), incorporated; capital, $25,000. Will operate 
lumber yard at Hazleton formerly operated by 
Reel-Blue Lumber Co. Henry M. Phillips, secre- 
tary-treasurer of company, will be yard manager; 
headquarters, 418 American Bank Bldg., Vincennes. 

Indianapolis—Union Redwood Co., a Delaware 
corporation, filed pupers to do business in Indiana, 
selling and buying lumber, timber, logs and wood 
products; 44 shares of its capital stock are repre- 
sented in Indiana and George C. Goss, of Indian- 
apolis has been named agent. 

IOWA. Donahue—Rohnk & Goettsch, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $75,000; lumber and grain; old con- 
cern. 

LOUISIANA, Alexandria—Fisher-Woodland Lum- 
ber Co, increasing capital from $120,000 to $300,000. 

Morgan City—Loeb & Schreier, incorporated; to 
engage in lumber business; Sol Loeb, et al. 

MARYLAND. Cambridge—Powell Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,000 preferred and 450 shares 
common, no par value, 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—York Lumber Co., 
incorporated; 600 shares, no par value; old con- 
cern. 

MICHIGAN. Baroda—Baroda Coal & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $60,000; old concern. 

Howell—Purdy & Woodruff Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; old concern; lumber, coal and 
building materials. 

MISSISSIPPI. Monticello—Monticello 
Box. Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Irvington—H Construction & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; build- 
ers and retail lumber, 

NEW YORK. Manhattan—Prudential Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $100,000; lum- 
ber, building materials; Robt. L. Cookingham, 120 
Broadway. 

OHIO. Columbus—Continental Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; old concern; 
632 Galloway Ave, 

ORBGON. Coquille—Empire Forest Products 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; R. A. Wernich 
et al.; lumber and logging. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Williamsport — Gamble-Orwig 
Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $15,000. 


Plywood 





SOUTH CAROLINA. Rock Hill—Catawba Lum. 
ber Co., incorporated, 


TEXAS. Houston—J. W. Murdock Lumber Co 
incorporated; capital, $20,000; old concern; 411] 
Lamar. 

Houston—Joe Huggins Lumber Co., increasin 
capital from $25,000 to $47,000. 1844 W. Alabama 

WASHINGTON. Peach—G. W. Emerson 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. a 

Seattle—Cottonwood Box & Veneer Co., 


~—— ee. $30,000. incor- 
eattle—H. L. Bennett Box F 
capital to $100,000. x Factory, increasing 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA, Talledega—Ww. J. 
started a wholesale and commission 
ness. 


Turrell—C, E. Barham has sta 
Ser teat started a retail lum- 
CALIFORNIA. Alhambra — Alhambra 
Co, has engaged in business at 825 Date Av 

management of Geo. Peterson. 

canes ee ns and others have 

a n business here a 

—— S the Amelang Lum- 
Pasadena—Republic Lumber Co. rec 

business. — ae 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Pickrell Walnut Co. open- 

ing local office at 536 Lake Shore Drive to whole- 

sale lumber and veneers. Headquarters, St. Louis, 
INDIANA. Batesville—W. A. Butzwiller Lumber 

Co. has started a retail lumber business. 


South Bend—Shipp Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 


KANSAS. Kansas City—Twin City Lumber & 
Salvage Co. has started a new and second hand 
lumber business. 

McPherson—Producers Lumber Co., new concern 
at 5623 W. Kansas Ave. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Howard Lumber & 
Supply Co. recently started a retail lumber business 
at Jefferson and Thomas streets. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Gross & Auerbach 
(Inc.) have started a retail lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Wanetta—Gilstrap Lumber Co, 
will open a lumber business. 

Wilburton—C. Carignano has started a retail 
lumber business. 

OREGON. Creswell—Walker Lumber Co. has 
started a sawmill. 

Eugene—Brewster Lumber Co, has enagged in 
the lumber business under management of H. 
Brewster. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—Peerless Lumber 
Co. recently began a wholesale and commission 
lumber business. 


TEXAS. Baytown—Joe Huggins Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business; headquarters, Houston. 

Houston—J. H. Cooke has started a retail lum- 
ber business. 


Tinney has 
lumber busi- 


Lumber 
e under 


Plainview—Panhandle Lumber Co. building a 
new yard. 
VERMONT. Woodstock—Chas. C. Frost has 


started a planing mill and retail lumber yard. 
VIRGINIA. Pulaski—Cheves Mfg. Co. recently 

began manufacture of oak block flooring. 
WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—MacDougall Export 

& Shipping Co. has started an export plywood 


business. s 
Casualties 


INDIANA. Oakland City—Planing mill operated 
by Dorr Harper destroyed by fire; loss, $3,000. 

LOUISIANA. Ferriday—J. M. Jones Lumber Co 
loss by fire, $325,000; plant will be rebuilt; mill 
planing mill, retail yard and office and dry kilus 
destroyed. 

MINNESOTA. Blackduck—Stoner Lath & Lum- 
ber Co., Camp 9, destroyed by fire; located nine 
miles northwest of Blackduck. 

MISSOURI. St. Joseph—Independent 
Co.’s plant destroyed by fire; loss, $30,000. 

TENNESSER. Franklin—Beasley’s Planing Mill 
damaged by fire. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma — Modern 
Millwork Co., loss by fire, $40,000. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Radford Co., loss by fire 
in sash and door factory, $100,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Salem—Moundville Lumber Co., 
J. BE. Howell, Moundville, manager, has acquired 
the property of the Kahn Brick Co. and° will 
establish a veneer mill and lumber yard thereon. 

CALIFORNIA. Santa Barbara—Harry May has 
taken out a permit for construction of $1,500 plan- 
ing mill at 611 East Gurierrez St, 

MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—Caruthersville Stave 


Lumber 


Lumber & 


& Heading Co., H. B. Moore, Manager, reported 
will establish a plant in Poplar Bluff to replace 
the one recently burned at Caruthersville. 

Canton—The Canton Planing Mill Co. will erect 
a _— kiln replacing the one recently destroyed 
by fire. 


VIRGINIA. Meadowview—The Jackson Mfg. Co., 
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w. N. Jackson, president, clearing site and will 
rebuild lumber and building material plant. 
WASHINGTON—Castle Rock—Lee East Lumber 
Co, beginning construction of a sawmill on Cow- 
lits River machinery purchased. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Thomas Zelazoski is plan- 
ning erection of a 50x50-ft. factory for manufac- 
ture of brush backs, shims and other small wood 


products. 
Hymeneal 


PLUE-DOUTY. Announcement of the en- 
gagement of Miss Roberta Douty, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Douty, of Portland, 
Ore.. to Gerard Plue, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Plue, also of Portland, has been made. 
The wedding will take place in Portland on 








Feb. 8. The fathers of the young couple are 
prominent in lumber circles of Portland, both 
having been engaged in that business there 
for many years. 


‘Teibed Land Sales 


MT. VERNON, GA., Jan. 27.—R. H. Daniel, 
of Daniel Bros., lumberman of Vidalia, Ga., 
has purchased the large Gillis pine timber 
tract, all virgin forest, near here. Daniel 
Bros., who have recently cut a similar body 
of timber near Higgiston, Ga., will move 
their mill to the new boundary and begin 
operations soon. The tract was owned by 
the heirs of the late N. B. Gillis and has been 
in the family for several generations. 








EUGENE H. COONROD, actively engaged 
in the lumber business, passed away at his 
home in Port Jervis, N. Y., on Jan 21, after 
an illness of a few months. Mr. Coonrod was 
born in Port Jervis, Dec. 2, 1868. He began 
his lumber career immediately after leaving 
school and for some time was engaged in the 
retail lumber business at Port Jervis with 
his brother. While in charge of lumber sales 
in the Metropolitan market for the John L. 
Roper Lumber Co., which position he occu- 
pied for many years, he became well and 
favorably known to the lumber fraternity in 
and about New York. Later he had charge 
of the New York sales office of the Chicago 
Coal & Lumber Co. During the last five years 
he represented the Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Co. in the territory adjacent to Port 
Jervis. Mr. Coonrod is survived by his widow, 
a daughter, Mrs. Clarence Q. Swenson, a son, 
Ronald E. Coonrod, and two grandchildren. 


A. C. TEAGARDEN, for years a prominent 
lumber dealer in Los Angeles, died suddenly 
at Fort Bragg, Calif., while on a trip through 
the northern lumber camps. Born in the 
middle West, 47 years ago, Mr. Teagarden 
spent the early years of his life in Nebraska, 
from whence he went to Los Angeles and 
for the last twenty-five years had been in 
the lumber business there. The yard which 
he had established at 8025 Beach street under 
his own name last April was incorporated 
with the Patten and, Davis interests recently. 
Before starting in the lumber business under 
his own name, he had been manager of the 
Vernon Luraber Co., which dissolved a year 
ago, having held that position since 1920. 
Previous to that he was manager of the 
Magnet Lumber Co. “T,” as he was famil- 
iarly known, was well liked and widely 


‘known throughout the lumber fraternity, not 


only in Los Angeles, but on the Pacific coast. 
He leaves a widow and three children, one 
boy and two girls, to mourn his death. 


MRS. JESSICA CRANMER McPHEE, wife 
of William P. McPhee, president of the 
McPhee & McGinnity Lumber Co., Denver, 
Colo., and socially prominent in that city, 
died Wednesday, Jan. 22, at Santa Barbara, 
Calif.. where she had lived for the last year 
and a half, in hope of regaining her health. 
Born in Denver, the daughter of the late 
William H. H. Cranmer, pioneer builder, Mrs. 
McPhee held a foremost position in society. 
Though devoted to her home and family, she 
found time to give to philanthropic and civic 
enterprises. She was married to William P. 
McPhee, Jan. 12, 1897, and the marriage 
united two of Denver’s representative fam- 
ilies. In June, 1928, Mrs. McPhee went to 
California to visit her mother, who was in 
ill health. En route she was taken ill and 
when she arrived in Santa Barbara was re- 
moved to a hospital. She had never regained 
her health. 


MRS. VIRGINIA OLIVE SMITH, widow of 
A. F. Smith, pioneer lumberman, power mag- 
Nate and banker of Shasta County, Califor- 
nia, died on Thursday, Jan. 23, at the Uni- 
versity of California Hospital after a long 
illness. Mrs. Smith was born in Mariposa 
Seventy years ago, and was a daughter of the 
late Judge John Daily, first superior court 
judge of Mariposa County and also of Fresno 
County. Surviving Mrs. Smith are three 
sons, J. Edward and A. W. Smith, Sacramento 
merchants; and John Ernest Smith, of San 
Francisco. She is also survived by two 
daughters: Mrs. Sara V. Turner and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hightower of San Francisco, and 
Several sisters, brothers and grandchildren. 


J. EDWARD MITCHELL, a_ prominent 
Philadelphia lumberman, died Monday, Jan. 
27, at St. Pétersburg, Fla., at the age of 63. 
Mr. Mitchell, who left for Florida shortly 
after Christmas, was operated on for appen- 
dicitis at St. Petersburg a week ago. He 
was head of the J. E. Mitchell Coal & Lumber 
Co., of Glenolden, Pa., a director of the First 
National Bank of Darby and the Glenolden 
Building & Loan Association, treasurer of the 
Keystone Automobile Club, and former 








borough treasurer of Glenolden. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, Mrs. William 
Calhoun, two sons, Abner T. and J. Edward, 
jr., a brother, D. Thompson Mitchell, of Lans- 
downe, and a sister Hannah Mitchell. 


HERBERT W. MENGBEL, 59 years of age, 
one of the three Mengel brothers, responsible 
for the great Mengel plants in Louisville, Ky., 
and elsewhere, died Tuesday evening, Jan. 28, 
at a hospital in Louisville, after an illness of 
several weeks. Mr. Mengel has spent about 
thirty years with the mahogany department of 
the Mengel operations, being superintendent 
at the time of his death. With his brothers 
Cc. C., and C. R, Mengel he established. the 
Cc. C. Mengel, Jr., & Bro. Co., which with the 
Mengel Box Co., were later merged into the 
Mengel Co., of which the Mengel Body Co., 
is a subsidiary. Mr. Mengel was taken ill be- 
fore Thanksgiving with spinal trouble, which 
caused paralysis, resulting in his death. Mr. 
Mengel was born in Gloucester, Mass., Oct. 
24, 1870, a son of Charles C., and Jane Por- 
ter Mengel. His boyhood was spent in Brook- 
lyn, and early manhood in Bay City, Mich. He 
went to Louisville in 1890. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Jane Angel Mengel, a 
son, Herbert W. Mengel, jr., two daughters, 
Mrs. George Duffield, of Detroit, and Miss Jane 
Potter Mengel, Louisville; two brothers and a 
sister. 


J. D. CLARK, who had been in the lumber 
and roofer business for many years at Macon, 
Ga., and later had represented lumber con- 
cerns in northern territory, died recently in 
Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Clark was born in 
Montgomery County, Alabama, April 7, 1867, 
and received his education partly at Mont- 
gomery and partly at the college in Auburn, 
Ala. During his early life Mr. Clark was 
engaged with the Stewart Lumber Co., and 
later with W. W. Wadsworth & Co., of Mont- 
gomery. After that business was discon- 
tinued he was engaged for years represent- 
ing Robert H. Jenks Lumber Co. through IIli- 
nois and other states in the North. For sev- 
eral years past he was with the Leonard 
Lumber Co., New York at Macon, Ga., where 
they have an extensive roofer business. Mr. 
Clark is survived by his widow and one 
daughter, Olivia. Burial was at Guthrie, Ky. 


EDWARD G. HENRICH, architect and vice 
president of William Henrich’s Sons Co., lum- 
bermen and planing mill operators at Buffalo, 
N. Y., died on Tuesday, Jan. 28, at his home 
in that city at the age of 53. Mr. Henrich 
received his early education in the Buffalo 
schools and was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology,, Boston, in 
1899. He vracticed as an architect for several 
years in Boston, Seattle and Los Angeles be- 
fore returning to Buffalo to associate himself 
with the William Henrich’s Sons Co. and be- 
coming its vice president in 1915. In 1920 
Mr. Henrich was married to Miss Lauretta 
M. Reeb who survives with two children, 
Laura J. and Richard E. Henrich. Two broth- 
ers and two sisters also survive. One brother, 
William L. Henrich, is president of the com- 
pany and a past president of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


MATTHEW J. BERGIN. head of the M. J. 
Bergin Lumber Co., the oldest retail yard in 
Columbus, Ohio, died at his home in that city, 
Jan. 25, after a four days’ illness, from heart 
trouble. He-was 73 years of age and had 
lived 70 years in Columbus. He was in the 
retail business at Dennison Avenue and West 
Spring Street for 42 vears and moved to the 
present location, 1368 North Grant Avenue, 
about 6 years ago. He thus had a continuous 
career in the trade of 48 years. Mr. Bergin 
always took a prominent part in organization 
work and was the dean of Columbus lum- 
bermen. He had been ailing since Christmas. 
He leaves two sons of whom one, Ralph, is 
associated in the business with his father. 
The other son, Matthew A., resides in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Bergin leaves a daughter, a brother 
and four sisters. He was a member of the 
Elks Lodge. 











Here’s a Conveyor 
Built to 
Your Liking 


UMBER yards do not install Standard 
Gravity Conveyors simply because they 


are “Standard.” They do so because 
they are satisfied that a Standard gives 
precisely the kind of conveying service 
they want. 


Standard has made an exhaustive study 
of the conveying problems of yards, 
large and small. Every part of a Stand- 
ard was designed to give the best results 
for a given set of conditions. Its recom- 
mendations, therefore, are sound. The 
Standard you install will save time, 
steps and money; reduce labor and 
handling costs; help definitely to in- 
crease earnings. 


And note this. Standard Conveyors are 
ruggedly built. Their special construc- 
tion features mean long life and smooth, 
trouble-free operation. With two men 
doing the work of many, a Standard 
soon pays for itself. 


Write for descriptive catalog. 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER Tiser'cs. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 








We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop. 


(Strong to Edge Grain) i 


Also Spruce Finish S48 
(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 2 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8H 


WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER CO. 
REEDSPORT, OREGON 








Our Specialty— SOFT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING 


Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 


























~ Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TOTE-ROAD 
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DOUCLAS MALLUCH 




















News No 


Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 25.—The Columbia River district and 
western Oregon, close up to the coast line, 
are still in the grip of winter, with logging 
operations and mills shut down tight. How- 
ever demand has been somewhat lighter too 
during the last week, on account of severe 
weather throughout the country, so that mill 
stocks have not diminished much. The 
strongest demand is from the domestic cargo 
market, there having been some improvement 
in that from the Atlantic coast. Foreign 
demand in general is quiet. Europe con- 
tinues relatively the biggest factor for the 
present. The break in the coffee market in 
South America is said to have reduced de- 
mand from that part of the world. 

It will be perhaps the middle of February 
before logging operations can get under way 
down along the Columbia River. A shortage 
of logs is therefore probable. Yellow fir logs 
were scarce when the cold weather set in. 
There were enough red fir logs about two 
weeks ago to supply a normal demand for 
about four or five weeks. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Jan. 25.—Nineteen successive days of freez- 
ing weather have forced Tacoma lumber mills 
to curtail operations. Unless the weather 
moderates soon, a general shutdown of the 
industry is imminent. Outside the city in 
the Tacoma district, most mills are down for 
an indefinite period. The two large plants 
of the Pacific States Lumber Co. and the 
Pacific National Lumber Co. both closed this 
week. The Puget Sound Lumber Co., North 
End Lumber Co., Henry Mill & Timber Co. 
and Tidewater Mill Co. are down this week. 
The Defiance Lumber Co. has resumed opera- 
tions after a short layoff. The Western Fir 
Lumber Co. also started up again yesterday. 
The Tacoma Harbor Lumber Co. resumed 
yesterday after a three weeks’ shutdown for 
repairs. The other waterfront mills are all 
running, but their log supply is getting short. 
Most of the plants have barely a week’s sup- 
ply on hand and must close when this is ex- 
hausted. All logging camps in the district 
are down, and few logs are moving by water, 
as most storage terminals are blocked by 
ice. 

The reorganization of the United States 
Intercoastal Lumber Conference and _ the 
stabilization of lumber rates to the east coast 
has already stimulated the movement of lum- 
ber from Tacoma, and several large steamers 
were in port during the week to load for 
Atlantic coast ports. 

The appointment of a committee to study 
the hog fuel situation in Tacoma and urge 
the city commission to adopt this fuel for its 
proposed new electrical plant, was author- 
ized by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at 
yesterday’s meeting. Secretary Phil Gar- 
land presided in the absence of President 
Roy A. Sharp and Vice President A. K. Mar- 
tin. The committee will be named by Presi- 
dent Sharp on his return. H. C. Wolfarth, of 
H. C. Wolfarth & Sons, retailers at Long 
Prairie, Minn., was a guest at the meeting 
and made a short talk on conditions in Min- 
nesota. Mr. Wolfarth reported agriculture in 
his district to be in poor shape, with little 
hope for betterment this year: The club 
voted to postpone the regular meeting next 
week, as the members wish to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, which will be held here 
at the Winthrop Hotel. 

Two lumbermen are included tin the list of 
five Tacomans which have been named by the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce as the city’s 
most useful citizens during 1929. The lum- 
bermen thus honored are John Dower and 
John Buffelen. Mr. Dower was selected for 
his willingness to serve the community, his 
unfailing optimism, self sacrifice and broad 
vision. Mr. Buffelen was selected as the man 
who during the year had done the most for 
aviation in Tacoma, and who spent his time 


—s 


and money in the effort to put the Tacoma- 
Tokyo flight across. Mr. Buffelen announced 
yesterday that the attempt to fly from 
Tacoma to Tokyo will be made again next 
summer, with Lieut. Harold Bromley 
charge of the plane. 

Broom handles shipments from ‘Tacoma 
during 1929 ‘broke all previous records, and 
are going to all parts of the world. Water 
shipments reached a total of 5,500,000. Lum- 
ber shipments by water during December 
totaled 66,590,847 feet, of which 46,942,917 
feet went to domestic ports. 

A suit against the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Co. by J F. Stotsbury, of Shelton, who is 
asking damages for alleged pollution by the 
mill of streams on his property, was trans- 
ferred to the Tacoma Federal court for trial 
this week. The plaintiff asks for $12,500. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Jan. 25:—The cold weather which has tied 
up all the mills on the Fraser River, and cur- 
tailed the output of other mills about 40 per- 
cent, still continues. Practically all logging 
camps are down and log prices may advance. 
There is a general feeling among the mills 
that lumber prices will be marked up consid- 
erably for March-April shipments. There is 
a fair volume of export cutting business 
offering, but the mills are not accepting any 
further business until the weather changes. 

Logging operations in the southern coast 
district of British Columbia are almost at a 
standstill owing to the cold spell. During 
the last ten days no additional camps have 
resumed operations, and the few that began 
on Jan. 1 have almost without exception had 
to suspend logging during the last week. 
Up to the present there has been very little 
snow, but most operators: figure that when 
the cold weather breaks, it will be followed 
by a fall of snow which will keep woods 
operations tied up for some time. The market 
for all species of logs has strengthened, not- 
withstanding the fact that the cold weather 
has also curtailed mill consumption. The 
fir log market is strong at $11, $16 and $22. 
Cedar has been moved at $2 to $4 below list. 
A few hemlock sales have been made at $1 
below list. 


Seattle, Wash. 


: Jan. 25.—The long continued freeze-up here 
is creating a serious situation in respect to 
log supply. In and about Seattle, few logs 
are obtainable, available supplies being almost 
exhausted. One company is reported to be 
holding out for $14, $20 and $27 for fir. Gen- 
erally, logs of all species are being held right 
up to list price. Cedar log prices are un- 
changed since last week. A report is current 
that $2 over list was offered by one mill to 
one of the larger logging operators for a raft 
of 1,000,000 feet of No. 1 and 2. fir logs, but 
this logger did not have them. The belief is 
current that log prices will jump $1 within the 
week. Tidewater mills particularly are up 
against it for logs. Logging camps are all 
down, and there is little likelihood of their 
starting up again soon. Everett, Wash., has 
been struggling with a frozen water system, 
which. resulted in the shutdown of all mills. 
Two mills, Weyerhaeuser Mill “C” and that 
of the Robinson Manufacturing Co. resumed 
operation after arranging to bring water in 
on scows. The water is pumped from the 
Snohomish River. The cold spell on the Coast 
is approaching the record for length. 

Export markets continue quiet, the volume 
running about the same for the last six weeks. 
Few sales are being made to Japan. Aus- 
tralia is still in bad condition financially. A 
fair amount of business is coming from New 
Zealand. Some business is coming from Cuba, 
but little from Hawaii. The east coast of 
South America is slow, and there is little 
change on the west coast, except that Chile 
is in better shape since the market for copper 
and nitrates improved. A little business is 
trickling in from the Continent, but United 
Kingdom sales are small. The weak home 
market intensifies a tendency among foreign 
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importers to put in claims against quality. 
One exporter declared most offers are $1 to 
$1.50 under the c, i. f. cost. 

Improvement ‘in business is reported by 
wholesalers. Lumber prices have strengthened, 
due to the inclement weather here. Inquirers 
seek lower prices. The freeze-up has both- 
ered intercoastal shippers, who, due to the 
difficulty of getting lumber from the mills, 
have had to shop around to fill space in out- 
pound vessels. Steamers are co-operating by 
slow loading and delayed sailings. Prices 
have stiffened at this end, but not at distribut- 
ing centers. Very little March business is be- 
ing booked. 

The rail market has strengthened at least 
$1 all through. Volume is fair, considering 
weather conditions. Buyers report that whole- 
salers are holding for better prices. Eastern 
rail volume is small, some December orders 
remaining unfilled. Wood auto parts have 
not been much in demand the last sixty days. 
Lumber buyers for eastern firms report their 
principals are still looking for lower market 
levels. Car material is firm. Local yard trade 
is slow. 

Harry Trotter and Harold Kelleran, of the 
Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
were visitors in Seattle for several days last 
week. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 29.—Some northern pine business was 
booked at the time of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association convention here last 
week. The last seven days there has been 
an increase in orders while the number of 
inquiries has gained appreciably. Generally 
speaking, however, the northern pine market 
remains quiet in the Twin Cities. Prices re- 
main firm, particularly so on short items, in- 
cluding dimension. There are few special 
offerings. 

There also has been a slight increase in 
northern white cedar demand, particularly 
for the larger posts. The encouraging fac- 
tor is the considerable increase in inquiries. 

Successive heavy snowstorms and sub-zero 
weather have put a damper on any possibility 
of a boom in the sash and door trade. While 
prices are not high, they are comparatively 
firm. 

There is practically no demand for lath, 
and none are being shipped to the Chicago 
area. There seems to have been no sharp 
decline in prices. 

Thomas P. Bonner, for ten years secretary 
and manager of the Red Diamond Lumber Co., 
of this city, has become associated with the 
Bennett-Bailey Lumber .Co, (Inc.), also of 
Minneapolis. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Jan. 28.—With logging conditions nearly 
back to normal after severe snowstorms 
throughout much of the Head of the Lakes 
area, production in both northern pine and 
white cedar lines has taken a spurt. North- 
ern hardwood mills are speeding up also. 

The last week has seen a slight increase 
in northern pine shipments and a consider- 
able gain in inquiries. Most of the manufac- 
turers admit they are making special efforts 
to obtain orders. Their files are low, as is 
usual at this time of year. 

While some of the mills report stocks in 
normal supply, others say theirs are below 
normal. The total stocks at Head of the 
Lake mills, including southern Canada, have 
gained slightly during the week. Among 
surplus stocks, most mills list 1x8-inch, 
16-foot, No. 3; 1x6-inch, 12 foot No. 2, Nos. 1 
and 2 spruce, 1x4-, 6- and 8-inch Nos. 3 and 
4 common and 1x4-inch, 10-foot and longer. 
In short supply are 5/, 6/ and 8/4 Nos. 1 and 
2 shop, 5/4 selects, 4/4 No. 1 common, and 
8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 4. 

A testimonial banquet in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. S. Whitten, two of the most prominent 
citizens of Virginia, Minn., was given by the 
Virginia chamber of commerce last Tursday 
night. Mr. Whitten is general manager of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. The banquet 





was given as a farewell to Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitten, who will leave Virginia in the 
spring to make their home at Burns, Ore., 
where Mr. Whitten will continue his connec- 
tion with the Edward Hines interests. J. P. 
Vaughn, superintendent of Chisholm (Minn.) 
schools, was the chief speaker at the farewell 
banquet. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jan. 27.—Zero weather has slowed up busi- 
ness. Volume of inquiries is slightly larger 
than at this time last year. All northern 
hardwood prices are unchanged except 4/4 
No. 1 common birch, which has been marked 
up $2, while 6/ and 8/4 No. 1 and better soft 
elm have been reduced $5. Demand from 
furniture, sash and door and automobile plants 
continues low, although several large buyers 
are expected to release large lists before the 
middle of February. No demand for building 
lumber in quantity is expected until about 
March 1. Permits in nearly all of the cities 
of the State bulk considerably larger than 
during the first four weeks of 1929, and the 
carry-over of projected work is greater than 
in many years past. 

The Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
has elected, without contest, Fred J. Schroe- 
der, president John Schroeder Lumber Co., as 
vice president, and Max R. Schade, secretary- 
treasurer, Meinecke Manufacturing Co., manu- 
facturer of toys and woodenware, as director. 

L. J. Vaudreuil, president Vaudreuil Lum- 
ber Co., retailer at Chippewa Falls, Wis., is 
seriously ill as a result of gangrene in his 
knee having made necessary amputation of 
the limb. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Jan. 27.—To minimize delays caused by snow 
and mud, the White Pine Lumber Co., of 
Bernalillo, has purchased for use in its woods 
operations nine “Caterpillar” tractors. It also 
has purchased a “Caterpillar” mounted steam 
shovel for expediting the building of spur 
tracks. 

After being under consideration for three 
years, a building code for Albuquerque finally 
has been adopted. Both W. H. Scales and A. 
C. Horner, of the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, have been assisting the commissioners 
in working out a satisfactory code. This code, 
which becomes effective within the next thirty 
days, modernizes restrictions and regulations 
on buildings and is expected to lower con- 
struction costs. 

That wood is an especially suitable mate- 
rial for bridge construction in this territory 
is shown in the increasing amount of that 
material that is being used on New Mexico 
highways. The wood piling and exclusively 
wood sub-structure type, of which the Rio 
Grande bridge at Albuquerque is an example, 
is being practically duplicated in a new $95,- 
000 bridge across that river directly west of 
the city and forming a part of the Laguna 
cut-off on the main highway to California. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 28.—Some purchases, mostly of dimen- 
sion and siding are being made in the local 
market, the buying being done by both coun- 
try and city yards. The orders themselves 
are rather small and mostly for fill-in pur- 
poses. Retail stocks are uniformly low, and 
any break in the weather would mean an 
almost immediate return of buying on a 
large scale. Demand for the softwoods has 
been restricted since early in November, due 
to the weather, which has been unusually 
adverse this winter. 

Volume of hardwood buying is seasonably 
low. The mills are producing somewhat 
above immediate requirements to provide for 
spring demand. Logging conditions have 
been rather good in the central section, but 
in the southwestern section all operations 
have been stopped because of flood conditions. 
There is some demand from both automobile 
body plants and furniture factories. Little 
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We'll Mix 
Cars to 
Fit Your 
Requirements 


Every dealer knows that mixed car 
buying enables him to maintain more 
complete assortments of stock, a wider 
variety of items, and yet minimize his 
investment. 


Our new plant, modern manufactur- 
ing and handling facilities, enable us to 
carry large stocks of all items in old 
growth Yellow Fir. We can, therefore, 
mix cars to suit your individual needs 
and, if you desire, we can include ply- 
wood to help fill out the carload. 


Write us now about your require- 


ments and let us tell you how satis- 
factorily we can serve you. 


WASHINGTON 


VENEER 
COM PANY 


Olympia, Washington 








The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of P on d O sa 
Pine 
Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
per get 1G Missoula, Mont. 












K. D.Window and Door Frames 
We Can Also Frame parts 
Garage Doors House Doors 
° Cut Door Stock 
Furnish Plywood or Veneer Panels. 
pai HOS a SL, Porch Columns 
Porch Newels Porch Rails 
Balusters and Baluster Stock. 
Straight cars or mixed with 
yard stock. 
John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











IF YOU RUN A SAW MILL 


the fun and philesophy in “Re-sawed Fables,” a 
book of short tales of the lumber business by 
Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ will make 
it a lot more fun to run. $1, postpaid. Address 
the publisher, The American .Lumberman, 431 §S8, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
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Douglas Fir 


— SALES AGENTS — 
Griswold-Grier Lumber Company 
Evergreen Lumber Company 


Surfaced 
Small 

’ Timbers 
Plank 


Quotations furnished promptly. 


TheGriswold LumberCo. 


Failing Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Long 


Joist 
Long 
Dimension 














AND SAVE MONEY 


Mouldings, Casing, Common 

Boards, Factory Lumber, 
PINE Uppers, Base, Frame Material 

Turned Balusters, 

Table Legs, Etc. 


Our Pine is grown in California and Southern 
f regon 


mT 


| ORDER MIXED CARS 











Gutter, Mouldings, 
FIR Columns, Finish, 
Casing, Base, 
Turned Stock, Etc. 
Also Doors, Plywood, Flooring, Ceiling and Fir 
Uppers. 


Harty Manufacturing Co. 











PORTLAND OREGON 
Woodworkers Since 1888 
New York Office: 5620 Grand Central Terminal 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4%4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO, 
Sales Otfice: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 

















Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages. 5x7 inches, red water- 
grained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

ue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 

dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 


Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 
FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 











demand has come from automobile plants 
themselves. Furniture factories are buying 
only their current requirements. Some floor- 
ing stock is being sold. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 28.—Practically all lumber orders 
placed in this market last week came from 
the South and East. The remainder of the 
territory was snowbound, with country and 
suburban roads tied up and zero tempera- 
tures prevailing. According to reports here, 
most of the Coast mills were affected by the 
weather, and some trouble was encountered 
by southern mills because of cold and wet. 
One Kansas City suburban retailer said Sat- 
urday that his total deliveries for the week 
consisted of two sheets of sandpaper. De- 
mand from Texas, and from New York and 
Pennsylvania was good, southern pine mills 
getting most of that business. The demand 
from retailers for redwood, cypress and hard- 
woods was light. Sales managers are draw- 
ing some comfort from the prospect that the 
heavy snow will help toward a big wheat 
crop next summer. 


Macon, Ga. 


Jan. 27.—The roofer market was still slug- 
gish this week. Prevailing prices were $16 
and $17, but a few mills accepted orders at 
50 cents under. Most mills, except those that 
found it necessary to operate to keep their 
equipment together, have shut down until con- 
ditions improve. Some local demand has come 
from the big power development at Milledge- 
ville, where temporary structures are being 
thrown up. 

The longleaf pine market was quiet this 
week, and production was curtailed. Rail- 
roads report a better movement than for the 
corresponding month of last year. While 
there were lots of inquiries during the last 
few days, few orders were placed. 


Houston, Tex. 


Jan. 27.—The recent severely cold weather, 
the worst in thirty to forty years, according 
to weather men, virtually paralyzed for a 
time the lumber industry of eastern Texas. 
But with a return of the good weather pro- 
duction by the larger companies has been re- 
stored to about normal. Shipments have been 
resumed. Export and industrial business is 
good, but there are relatively few sales to 
the retail yards. 

Lumbermen are hopeful that the prolonged 
cold spell will make certain the reduction of 
farm insect pests to the minimum. Farmers 
feel that with the boll weevil and other 
insects killed by the cold, crops will have a 
much better chance. 


Warren, Ark. 


Jan. 27.—This section has been visited by 
severe cold weather. Most small mills are 
inactive. Large Arkansas pine mills have had 
to suspend logging altogether this week, both 
ground and timber being frozen, but most 
mills had a good supply of logs and have been 
able to keep running, although log ponds have 
often been frozen. Severe weather over sales 
territory has slowed up building, but last 
week a fair amount of business was booked. 

Most mills are either sold up close to stock 
or are oversold on 3-inch B&better edge grain 
flooring, while there is less 4-inch in sight 
than for several years. Some mills are will- 
ing to enter orders for straight cars of either 
item only for shipment as stocks are accumu- 
lated during the next four weeks. Stocks of 
flat grain B&better 3-inch and Bé&better and 
No. 1 4-inch flooring are very low. Prices 
are holding firm on both 3- and 4-inch at 
around $41 or better, mill, with 18- and 20- 
foot bringing $2 to $3 premium. Stocks of 
%- and %-inch ceiling are unusually low for 
this season, especially in Bé&better and No. 1. 
The average mill is sold up close on these 
items, only one or two mills having a fair 
supply of No. 2. Partition and drop siding 
stocks are lower than usual, with 18- and 
20-foot B&better and No. 1 siding scarce. 

In No. 1 boards, 18- and 20-foot lengths 
are scarce, especially in 10- and 12-inch widths. 
In 6-, 8- and 10-inch widths, 16-foot and 
shorter lengths are scarce. Stocks of No. 2 
boards are well assorted, except that 1x12-inch, 
10-, 12- and 20-foot are especially scarce and 
bring a long premium over 14- and 16-foot. 


February 1, 193 


Practically all stocks of 1x4-inch, 12-foot and 
longer No. 2 strips have been covered by orders 
for mattress lumber for use in river work. 

Nos, 1 and 2 dimension, 10-, 18- and 20-foo 
are in very limited supply, available stocks 
being confined largely to 14- and 16-foot, with 
2x4-inch No. 2 and 2x12-inch No. 1 very hard 
to buy. Stocks of car material are well coy. 
ered by orders, except that some mills have 
a few cars each of 1x6-inch, 10-foot B&better 
and No. 1. 

Lath are not in heavy demand, tho 
mixed-car orders are taking fair quantities of 
Nos. 1 and 2. Stocks of No. 2 are very lim. 
ited. No. 3 cooperage lath are being pur- 
chased about as fast as they accumulate, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Jan. 27.—Because Birmingham’s district is 
having the worst weather in years, building 
is at a standstill and very little lumber is 
being bought. Industrial trade is slow, on 
account of weather conditions. The lowest 
prices in the last seven years are being quoted 
today, and lists of different mills show a 
wide range. No. 3 flooring, 1x3- and 4-inch, 
is $9. No. 3 S2S&CM 6-inch is being offered 
freely at $12.50 to $13, and No. 2 at $16. No, 
3 S4S boards, 8-inch and wider, are $13.50. 
Shiplap, 1x8- and 10-inch, is $14. Dimension 
No. 2 and better 2x6-inch, is $16; 2x8-inch, 
$17.50. Long lengths of dimension are drag- 
ging. Small timbers are slow. Car decking 
sales are limited, while those of siding and 
lining are slow, but sills for repair work 
have sold better. Bé&better grades have de- 
clined, siding and flooring being dull and priced 
around $35. Small mills find their product 
hard to move, even at current low prices. 
Their output will be reduced as farmers leave 
the mills to attend to their planting. 

The new city building code when adopted 
will eliminate dealers in second-hand plumb- 
ing and electrical supplies, as they would 
have to pay a license fee of $1,000. 

W. J. Kytle has resigned from the Acme 
Lumber & Coal Co. and returned to Talledega, 
Ala., to start another sawmill. He operated in 
that section for years. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Jan. 27.—Wholesalers and retailers alike re- 
port a slow market. Wholesalers are securing 
an occasional order for longleaf timbers and 
other items for replenishing yard stocks. Re- 
tailers are selling very little. Continued cold 
weather has retarded repair work, and gen- 
eral construction is inactive. Collections are 
quite slow. No export shipping is reported. 
Inquiry is rapidly improving, and should soon 
result in active buying. Prices remain steady 


pei Norfolk, Va. 


Jan. 27.—Due to the exceptionally adverse 
weather in the South, little lumber has been 
produced this month by either large or small 
mills. Many small mills have been put out 
of commission entirely. Shipments have fal- 
len off considerably. The reduction in supply 
of air dried stock has strengthened prices of 
kiln dried. 

There have been some rather heavy export 
shipments of edge 4/4 No. 2 and better band 
and circular sawn, and mills still have 4 
number of orders for February or March 
shipment. There has also been a good de- 
mand for 4/4x4-inch No. 2 and better rough, 
and this item is now scarce. No. 2 and bet- 
ter 4/4 stock widths have been moving fairly 
well. New England is buying little. Edge 
No. 3 has been moving a little better, but 
No. 3 stock widths continue quiet. Other 
items of good rough lumber have been dull. 

There has been some buying of edge 4/4 
No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, but box makers 
are proceeding cautiously and are being 
forced into using more kiln dried stock be- 
cause very little air dried is available. Edge 
4/4 No. 2 box is evoking a little more interest. 
No. 1, 4/4 stock box has been moving fairly 
well; box makers are interested in 6-inch and 
yards in 6- and 12-inch, but other widths 
are forgotten, except that a little dressed 
air dried 4-inch is being bought. Prices are 
the same on kiln dried, and a little stronger 
on air dried. No. 2 4/4 stock box, dressed, 
is showing some life, although not all widths 
are moving. There have been several large 
sales of box bark strips, 4/4 rough, also 
resawn rough, at good prices. There is also 
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a good demand for low grade cypress, and 
also for 4/ and 5/4 No. 2 common sap gum, 
rough. 

There has been very little demand for 
dressed lumber of any kind. Some planing 
mills have been kept fairly busy dressing and 
resawing box lumber, but orders for this 
stock have fallen off. Largely because bad 
weather reduces consumption, kiln dried 
and air dried roofers have been very quiet, 
even at low prices. 


New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 27.—All streets and avenues, as far 
as lumbermen are concerned, now lead to the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, where the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association tomorrow 
will open its annual convention. The New 
York Lumber Trade Association, the Long 
Island Dealers’ Association and the Building 
Material Men’s Association of Westchester 
County will be well represented, and there 
will be present some members of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. There has 
never been a time when eastern lumbermen 
were more interested in seeking the advan- 
tages of group action. 

January business is better than December, 
and the wholesalers say that the outlook is 
much better than it was a month ago. Gen- 
erally prices are holding up well. 

William D. Kelly, head of William D. 
Kelly (Inc.), has taken possession of the 
premises at Thomas and Jefferson streets, 
Newark, N. J., formerly occupied by the C. 
F. Albert Lumber Co. The site has been 
opened up as a public lumber terminal, with 
facilities and equipment for handling and 
trucking. The Kelly company handles 
Pacific coast lumber. 

Miss C. J. Taplin, who has represented sev- 
eral different houses in her long association 
with the lumber industry, is now engaged as 
a wholesaler on her own account, with offices 
in Grand Central Terminal. She will special- 
ize in white pine, sugar pine, oak and maple 
flooring and red cedar siding and shingles. 

The annual celebration of the Dykes Lum- 
ber Co., which controls nine retail distribut- 
ing units in the metropolitan area, including 
a yard in Hoboken, was held Saturday. The 
annual meetng of officials and yard managers 
was held in the afternoon and in the evening, 
at Roosevelt Hotel, Andrew H. Dykes was 
host of his big “family” at a dinner and 
dance. 

Cc. H. Chenoweth has been appointed New 
England representative of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills. Mr. Chenoweth has had 
wide experience in the New England field. 
He will make his headquarters at 259 Walnut 
Street, Newtonville, Mass. : 

Frank V. Ford, who has long been asso- 
ciated with the hardwood industry, has put 
up his own shingle as representative of sev- 
eral hardwood mills. He was formerly lo- 
cated in Memphis. 

J. R. Knobloch recently took charge of the 
roofer department of Halligan & McLellan 
(Inc.), 220 Broadway. 


Shreveport, La. 


Jan. 27.—Extremely unfavorable weather is 
curtailing production and slowing up ship- 
ments. Business is slow, and most orders 
are of the “rush” type, but it has not been 
Possible to give quick shipment. There is 
quite an accumulation of orders reported by 
Some mills. If good weather had enabled the 
mills to rush shipments, it is believed there 
would have been a scramble for business. 
Prices are none too firm, and some of the 
larger mills are reported to be granting con- 
ecessions on sluggish items of dimension and 
boards, although the smaller mills that 
usually supply such items are mostly in- 
active. 

The hardwood dealers report demand very 
slow for sap and red gum, tupelo and 
cypress, with prices holding about the same. 
There is virtually no demand for oak. Prices 
appear to be on a rather firm basis. Hard- 
wood shipments are slow, also. 

Hillyer Edwards Fuller (Inc.), of Glenmora, 
La., according to reports received here, is 
Planning to operate its plant night and day 
Within the next six weeks or two months, 
employing between six hundred and seven 
hundred men. The company recently closed 


a deal with the Texas Oil Co. for timber from 
several thousand acres of land, to which a 
track is being laid. Improvements are being 


made at the plant at Glenmora, the report 
says. 
a 
Laurel, Miss. 
Jan. 27.—Local mills report that last 


week’s orders exceeded both shipments and 
production. Low grades are moving a great 
deal better. During the last several months, 
longleaf special cutting and upper grades 
were in demand, but now the low grades are 
coming to the front. Sawn timbers and saps 
are still quite strong, but there does not 
seem to be much activity in most export 
items. 

The hardwood market is somewhat better, 
and the mills report good shipments, espe- 
cially to the auto body plants. 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray K. Bissell, of Es- 
canaba, Mich., en route to Florida, are guests 
at the Hotel Pinehurst. Mr. Bissell is an 
uncle of Messrs. John M. and Murray H. Bis- 
sell of this city. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jan. 28.—The severe weather which has 
been prevailing through the East has in- 
creased demand for bituminous coal, and 
though the steel mills have been running at 
low ebb, they report an increasing volume of 


orders. The lumber demand has shown sligit 
improvement, with very little change in 
prices. It is reported that shipments from 


the smaller mills of Mississippi, Alabama and 
Georgia, producing roofers and 2-inch No. 2 
and better dimension are coming out slowly 
as bad weather makes loading difficult. 
Dealers who specialize in western woods re- 
port that business is starting off well.- There 
is a better demand for western. pines, espe- 
cially, but there have been no price changes. 

The Memphis (Tenn.) ‘branch of the 
Babcock Lumber Co. of Pittsburgh has been 
closed, and H. Z. Longwell has resigned to 
take a position elsewhere. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumoermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each, State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 


1,734,314. Shipping and storing case. 
Weaver, Kansas City, Mo. 


Clark E. 


1,734,714. Impregnated wood and process of 
treating wood. Joseph R. Coolidge, III, Brook- 
line, Mass., assignor to Montan (Inc.), Boston, 
Mass. 

1,734,715. Fireproofed wood and process of 
treating wood. Joseph R. Coolidge, III, Brook- 
line, Mass., assignor to Montan (Inc.), Boston, 
Mass, 

1,734,887. Shifting mechanism for edgers and 


the like. Arthur L., Thomas, North Charleston, 
S.. Cc. 

1,735,001. Process of treating lumber. 
Dierks, Kansas City, Mo. 


De Vere 


1,735,178. .Sawing machine. Philip W. Pittman, 
Durango, Colo. 

1,735,240. Safety device for rip saws. Anthony 
J. Ennen, Chicago. 

1,735,594. Cutter, Carl J. Anderson, Chicago. 

1,735,773. Saw table. William P. MclIlvanie, 
Yakima, Wash. 

1,735,792. Wood trimming or edging machine 


(stave trimming). John C. Ramsey, Suffolk, Va., 
assignor to Ramsey Package Corporation, same 
place, 


1,737.589. Composite floor. William B. Jaspert, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

1,738,067. Self cleaning saw for bark peeling 
machines. William Harper, Albany, Ore. 


1,738,108. Spoke shave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,738,132. Wood veneer and process of preparing 
same. William H. Wood, South Euclid, Ohio. 

1,738,149. Inserted saw tooth. Elijah C. Orr, 
Seattle, Wash., assignor to Orr Saw Tooth Grinder 
Co., same place. 


Frederick L. Mayer, 


1,738,200. Miter box. Samuel D. Pealer, Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. 
1,738,227. Mortising machine. Ray L. Carter, 


Phoenix, N. Y., assignor to R. L. Carter Co. 


1,738,336. Hand saw. Karl A. & Gustav A. V. 
Wahlberg, Hesselby Villastad, Sweden. 
1,738,747. Logging unit. Powers A. Wickes, 


Portland, Ore., assignor to Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works, same place, 

1,738,768. Woodworking machine. Raymond E. 
De Walt, Leola, Pa. assignor to De Walt Products 
Co,, same place, 


CI CALIFcRNIA fo 


Sugar Pine 


California White Pine (72 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension — Lath— Shiplap 
Pattern— Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


DELLEKER, CALIF. 


California White Pine 


Annual Production 
35,000,000 Feet. 
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SURVEYS TIME STUDIES 


CurTIS A. MARSTON Co. 
Efficiency Engineers 
Box 687 SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Logging —Lumber Production and Handling 


INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 
FOR MINIMUM OPERATING COSTS 











Cc) AOTELS CH 
HOTEL BENSON 


>. Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 






Keller and Boyd 
Owner:. and 


Operz.tors 
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AMONG THE 





LUMBERMEN 














CRONWALL & COMPANY 


. 1| 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 














You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 

Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Foid- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 . William St., NEW YORK CITY 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


11 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 
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Surface Measure | 


ESTIMATOR | 


A new publication covering inth com 
manner the aale held of eb tera on 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 














sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 


nels, doors, sas linds, and wi 
ames, etc , etc. d for circular containing 
sample pages. 
Pocket Size (4)4 x 64") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. | 

















Fred Pantzer, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., was in Chicago on Thursday 
of last week, and called at local lumber offices. 


M. Jordan, of Smyrna, Tenn., head of the 
Smyrna Lumber Co., was in Chicago last week 
on his way to call on lumbermen in several 
Wisconsin cities. 

C. H. Wilson, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Deer Park Lumber Co., has moved his 
office from 1440 Conway Building to 1117 As- 
sociation Building at 19 South La Salle Street. 


W. W. Perkins, of Chicago, subscription 
manager of the “Blue Book”, has gone to 
Louisville, Ky., to attend the meeting of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute and later 
to call on the trade in that territory. 


Robert Stainback, of Hammond, La., assist- 
ant general manager of the Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co., was in Chicago on Saturday of last 
week to call on W. E. Snider, manager of the 
company’s Chicago sales office. 


Dan O. Head, of the Kenosha Lumber Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., stopped in Chicago a short 
time Saturday, on his way to spend two weeks 
in Florida’s balmy breezes, and took the oppor- 
tunity to talk with some of his friends in the 
local lumber trade. 


Frank Downer, of Denver, Colo., vice-presi- 
dent of the Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., 
and James Gray, of Fulton, Ala., sales man- 
ager of the Scotch Lumber Co., were in Chi- 
cago last week to confer with Baxter, Robison 
& Montgomery, who are Chicago sales agents 
for both firms. 


T. C. Whitmarsh, jr., vice president of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., left last Wednesday to visit his com- 
pany’s mill connections in Florida. Mr. Whit- 
marsh will meet his mother, Mrs. T. ‘C. Whit- 
marsh, in Florida and together they will spend 
a month in that State and in Cuba. 


From beautiful Nice in France comes to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an attractive post card 
conveying greetings of J. Gardner Leach of the 
B. A. Leach Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. Mr. 
Leach advises that he and Mrs. Leach “are tak- 
ing a vacation over here to avoid the snow 
and the worries of the lumber business in the 
wintertime.” 


Announcement has been made by the Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and North 
Portland, Ore., that the Cawston Dry Kiln Co. 
(Ltd.) of Vancouver, B. C., now represents 
that concern in the sale of the new type Moore 
reversible, cross circulation fan kiln in the 
western Canadian provinces. This is not in any 
sense of the word a merger but merely a license 
agreement. 


J. E. Hunter, of Chicago, vice president of 
the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., returned late 
last week from a trip to several lumber pro- 
ducing districts of the South. He found that 
the mills there are inclined to be slow in ac- 
cepting orders at present prices, for they are 
confident prices will advance within a short 
time and the same lumber will net them. greater 
returns. 


C. H. Shevlin, of Bend, Ore., sales manager 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., W. G. Kahman, of 
San Francisco, Calif., sales manager of the 
McCloud River Lumber Co., and B. W. Lakin, 
manager of the McCloud company’s mill at 
McCloud, Calif., were in Chicago several days 
last week and this week, to confer with S. F. 
Boyd, district sales manager for the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co. 


H. E. Frost, Milwaukee sales representative 
of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., stopped in 
Chicago on Thursday of last week to call on 





Frank R. Linroth, manager of the Chicago 
office, before leaving for a trip to the com. 
pany’s mills in the south. He was accompanied 
by Oscar Loftsgordon, of the Loftsgordon Bros, 
Lumber Co., retailer of Madison, Wis. They 
expect to spend about two weeks at the mills. 


C. J. Morgan, of Chicago, manager of the 
“Blue Book” published by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, left 
Tuesday night for the Pacific Coast, for an ex- 
tensive trip in that region. He will attend the 
conventions of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association at Tacoma, Wash., and the West- 
ern Pine Manwfacturers’ Association at 
Spokane, besides visiting lumbermen in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif., and inter- 
mediate points. 


S. R. McKinnon and C. C. Rockwell have 
organized and established the Carlsbad Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), retailer, at Carlsbad, N. M. 
Mr. McKinnon was for ten years with Wil- 
liam Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex., and he re- 
calls with satisfaction the assistance that E. P, 
Hunter, general manager of that concern, gaye 
in training him as a lumberman. Mr. Rock- 
well has spent his entire business life in the 
lumber business, with his father, J. M. Rock- 
well, president, Rockwell Bros. Co., of Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


W. J. “Bill” Whyte, who several months 
ago severed his connection with the Gregertsen 
Bros. Lumber Co., Chicago, after having spent 
thirteen years with that organization, and went 
to Pasadena, Calif.,-to live, has returned and 
has resumed his former position of vice presi- 
dent. The company, which specializes in cypress, 
maintains its headquarters in 360 McCormick 
Building, 332 South Michigan Boulevard. 
When a representative of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN Called there early this week “Bill” 
seemed quite well pleased to be sitting in the 
same old place. 


At the recent annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Standard Dry Kiln Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Robert C. Elliott was elected president 
and general manager. J. B. Welsh, formerly 
president of the Welsh Dry Kiln Co., New Or- 
leans, and vice president of the General Dry 
Kiln Co., was elected vice president, E. J. 
Elliott was re-elected secretary and H. H. 
Walker was re-elected treasurer. 


A. C. Manbert, of the Canadian General 
Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont., was in Chicago 
last Friday enroute to Kansas City, where he 
was going to attend a meeting of the advisory 
boards of some of the Mutual Insurance com- 
panies. Mr. Manbert expressed himself as be- 
ing hopeful of a marked improvement in the 
lumber business in Canada this year, largely 
as a result of a co-operative trade extension 
campaign that is being undertaken by the re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufacturers of east- 
ern Canada. 


Arthur Bevan, secretary of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, which maintains headquarters 
in Seattle, Wash., and a branch office in Chi- 
cago, was in Chicago this week, conferring with 
local Manager Parker. Mr. Bevan attended the 
annual convention of. the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association in Minneapolis last week 
and left Tuesday night for Kansas City, to min- 
gle with the dealers in attendance at the annual 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. Mr. Bevan says that the shingle 
manufacturers largely are marking time inso- 
far as any organized promotional activities are 
concerned, until Congress has made up its mind 
in connection with the tariff. Just as soon as 
the tariff bill is out of the way and the shingle 
manufacturers know just what the situation 
will be, they can govern themselves accordingly 
and perfect their plans for promoting the more 
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general use of red cedar shingles. In the mean- 
time Mr. Bevan is carrying on and for the next 
few weeks will spend considerable time making 
contacts with the retail distributers. 


He Must Have His Fishing 


Downs, KAn., Jan. 27—At the recent an- 
nual meeting here of the Hardman Lumber 
Co, M. W. Hardman, president and man- 
ager, reported that in 1929 the company en- 
joyed the best year it has experienced for a 

time. Claude L. Hardman, of WaKeeney, 
and Arthur G. Hardman, of Osborne, were out 
of town officers in attendance. In addition to 
his lumber interests, Will Hardman is becom- 
ing an extensive land owner in northern Kan- 
sas, many of his holdings being carefully se- 
lected Solomon River bottomlands. One of 
the prerequisites in their selection is that each 
tract must have a good “fishing hole.” 


Two New Representatives Appointed 


C. E. Conklin, of the White Star Lumber 
Co., Chicago, wholesaler of redwood, and ma- 
ple flooring and other lumber products, an- 


under the supervision of the Lacey company 
it is understood these operations will be con- 
tinued on a conservative basis. This is one 
of several large properties which have been 
turned over to the Lacey company for manage- 
ment within the last two years. This com- 
pany’s forest management operations now total 
350,000 acres. The James D. Lacey Co. is a 
Florida corporation and a subsidiary of James 
D. <a & Co., of Chicago, New York and 
Seattle. 


Brings Game Home By Airplane 


Waco, Tex., Jan. 27.—John F. Barnes, of 
this city, well known retail lumber dealer and 
a former president of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas, in addition to being a prog- 
ressive merchandiser of lumber and building 
materials, is a hunter of renown. That he is 
just as up to date in his hunting as he is in his 
merchandising is indicated in the acoompany- 
ing photograph showing how he brings the 
big game home by airplane. Mr. Barnes owns 
a ranch in southwest Texas, large enough to 
provide excellent deer hunting. If the accom- 
panying photograph is to be believed, the bag 








Wale 





Airplane used by John F. Barnes, of Waco, Tex., and trophies of the annual hunt 


nounces that J. E. Cox, of Mattoon, Ill., and 
S. J. Mills, of Evanston, Ill., have joined the 
organization as sales representatives. Each has 
had extensive lumber experience both at the 
mills and in sales work, Mr. Cox having re- 
cently been with the Kent Lumber Co., of Mat- 
toon, and Mr. Mills with the Potlatch Lumber 
Co. and other concerns. Mr. Cox will cover 
central Illinois territory for the White. Star 
company, and Mr. Mills northern Indiana and 
central northern Illinois. 


Joins Wholesale Staff 


Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 27.—The Hansen 
Lumber Co., wholesale concern of this city, 
has announced the addition to its staff of Otto 
C. Scherzinger, who will make his headquar- 
ters in Milwaukee and look after sales in the 
eastern half of Wisconsin. Mr. Scherzinger, 
who has spent practically all of his life in the 
lumber business, is well acquainted in that ter- 
mtory, having been connected for many years 
with the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co.,. of 
Phillips, Wis. 


To Manage Lumber Tract 


JacKsonviL_e, Fta., Jan. 27—The James D. 
Lacey Co., of this city, recently has taken 
over from the Bertha Mineral ., the man- 
agement of a timber tract comprising about 
10,000 acres situated in Camden County, Geor- 
gia, northwest of Kingsland. This tract has 

Operated during the last ten years for 
lumber, naval stores and piece products, and, 


is loaded on the plane and brought back to the 
landing field. Mr. Barnes also makes occasional 
hunting trips by air intO Mexico. 


Decision Due on Added Forest 


Du.utH, Minn., Jan. 27.—A decision on the 
application of the Weyerhaeuser lumber inter- 
ests for creation of an auxiliary forest of 172,- 
418 acres of cutover land will be given by the 
St. Louis board of county commissioners early 
in April, it is announced here. The announce- 
ment followed filing of notice by the Weyer- 
haeuser company that the petition, filed with 
the board last June 15 asking for approval of 
creation of the forest, will be withdrawn unless 
favorable action is taken by May 1. 


Historic Ranch House Burns 


Las Vecas, N. M., Jan. 27.—The historic 
Thunder Bird ranch house, five miles west of 
this city, was destroyed by fire last Friday. 
This house, of substantial construction and 
with wood carving throughout its ten rooms, 
was built by Trinidad Romero in 1850, of lum- 
ber hauled overland by ox cart. Its 80 years 
of constant service have attested the durable 
— of wood, the best of all building ma- 
terials. 


Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices had dropped 
to 92.2 for the week ended Jan. 22, 1930, from 
92.8 for the week ended Jan. 15, 1930. 











Back of our Special low 
cost profit sharing policy 
offering dependable pro- 
tection without liability for 
assessment is our 20 years 


ae of successful operation. 
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LITTLE ROCK, .. Zam 
Bul ARK. Ace 


WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. 

good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 
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including a lumber calcula- { 
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This Week’s Lumber Prices q 





Following are f.o.b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Jan. 25: 








SOUTHERN PINE 











Flooring Jambs C Surfaced: No. 1 Dimension No. 2 Shortleaf Di- Pencing, S18 
1x3” E.G.— B&better: Sl Gicenk ni 45.00 S1S1E mension S1S1E aties 10-20 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 63.92 1%, 1% & 2x4 Oe 40.57 - Short- Long- | 2x 4”, 10’...... 21.23 0. 1— 
No. 1,’ 6-20'.... 45.00 & O- .cvceve 64.09 See “Antes sec 41.70 leaf leaf 12" REET 21.06 1x4* Siavecan $2.98 
ate PG | inahy AM NOM fing een ess OOAL | | aescdeTT gebe | | 188800000. 2682 | Ng ge a 
B&Btr, 10-20’ 40. B&Better Rough. 16’. .27.05 28.04 i ae, arc } te eteee . 
No. 1, 10.207... 84.25 + pyre sue oy 45.85 Ceiling 18820". 127.79 28.50 eee 1786 | axe" seetr, 18.16 
o. ’ “ re . =e eoecvcce « 45.14 ” a a ” at ¥ Te 7reeee . ° ag 
1x4” 5.G.— 1x5 and i0*:: 43.89 | Sx4".10-20-— | a Oe tO oe 20 29.89 18620"... 21! 20.28 | 1x4” ......., 13.15 
B&Btr, 10-20’ 68.38 ee te 2.79 DP oisseeecees ° 16’. .22.93 24.77 2x 8”, 10° eeeeee 18.75 Me” Nese red 14.85 
No. i, 6-20° 48.00 5/4x4, 6&8”... 59.79 Serre 28.41 18&20’..26.00 ... 12’ eecvece 19.72 Shiplap 
1x4” F.G.— 5/4x5, 10&12”. 64.92 INO. DB covesncocs 19.25 ” 19°. 93.34 23.7 | SPP 20.79 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 39.91 6/4 & 8/4x4, 2x 8", 12’. .23. 71 18430’...... 20.42 | No. =" (all 10-20’): 
No. 1,’ 10-20’... 34.50 ao Boards, S818 or 82S sande” ae tk Hage 2x10”, 17 ape see chews be 04 
No. 2, 10-20’... 23.91 » 24. . Pa awh \ ; 
6/t eign * 59.95 | No.1 (all 10-20’): 2x10”, 10’..26.00 .... 18&20'... 11: 21.00 No. B, £20-39'): iid 
Drop Siding 1x8”... e eee 33.93 12’. .28.10 28.85 | 2x12”,.10’...... 19,25 om Sem 1997 
1x6”. 10-20" B&better Surfaced: Se comeks 37.93 16’. .27.77 32.29 Bg cs aan 19.25 No. (all 6-20’): 
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San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 25.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the pe- 
riod ended Jan. 21: 


California White Pine 





All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
OPO “scccewe $65.95 $63.90 $47.20 $34.95 
Fe 66.00 62.15 44.05 49.90 
 eckoe 64.45 53.35 41.35 50.80 
ee ged are 73.60 61.75 46.05 60.05 
California Sugar Pine 
| $93.60 $80.35 a $47.45 
Dre © odeeve 84.35 74.70 $59.90 54.40 
ee. esenen 87.40 64.25 50.00 60.25 
Bite saesee 84.75 78.50 66.50 78.50 
White Pine Shop Australian 
Inch common ..$26.70 Mixed pines— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w... 34.80 OS eer $59.05 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w... 23.00 Sees catedee 60.95 
Panel, C&better 
Yy"XO.W. ..... 57.40 Mixed Pines 
Sugar Pine Shop Com— No.2 No. 
Inch common ..$41.20 6” ....$23.75 $19.00 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w... 42.95 BP eee 24.70 = 19.25 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w... 29.25 + a tee eoas eas 
C&b + ie 50 Riding, %4x6"— 
&btr, all sizes. - 
No. 3&better, 1x eee «go SOhO8 
ML eee 20.80 et $ 3.25 
No. 2&btr dimen. ee 260 
a ae 7.90 ~ ee ‘ " 
Douglas Pir te ree 20.20 
C&better ...... $44.20 So éeesks 18.85 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 518— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 
Ux AP wc ccccccccccccce $26.50 $27.50 $28.50 
BH 6” ncccccccccccsecs 30.00 31.00 32.60 
US BY ncccccccccccccce 31.00 32.00 83.50 
UZ1O” woccccccccccccce 33.50 $5.50 36.00 
1X19" cccccvccccccces 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For shiplap or flooring, 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 8181E— 


add 50 cents to 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $32.00 
2x 6” . 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 82.00 
2x 8” ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 82.00 
2x10” - 30.00 33.00 34.00 84.00 838.00 
2x12” - 30.00 34.00 84.00 34.00 384.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of Ne. 1. 








[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 


Epetene, Wash., Jan. 29.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during eo three days ended 
Wednesday, Jan. 29. epeuts of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re-" 
duced to an 82S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
——_— lengths are called for. Quotations 
ollow. 


Pondosa Pine 
Inch SELECTs and Common S2S— 


6” ” 
C selects RL..... $54.97 $51.22 
D selects RL..... 41.09 40.58 
No. 1 common AL. 39.50 38.50 
No. 2 common AL. 26.12 25.30 
No. 3 common AL. 19.45 20.39 
SnHop, 5/4 and 6/4, S2S— 


10” 
$57.58 
44.30 
43.03 
25.59 
20.14 


12” 


No. 1, $31.56; No. 2, $21.56; No. 3, $15.50 
SELECTS, $28, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” and wider— 

C select RL. .$59.44 D select RL. .$43.10 
BEVEL SIDING, ee oe $34.50 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL............. 13.71 

Idaho White Pine 
Inch SELECTs and COMMON 7 
” ” 10” 12” 

C selects RL..... cl ae aeaiarl iis 

D omnes Sr 46.35 $44.00 $55.10 $85.31 

No. 1 common AL. 46.42 46.00 51.90 75.53 

a 2 common AL. 365. 7 s. - 35.26 42.61 

3 common AL. 23.7 25.44 31.33 
ouen $28, 6/4 and 6/4, ' ona ‘iio 

C select RL. .$94.00 D select RL. .$77.00 
No. 4 COMMON, a rppeetpeper $17.50 

Larch and Pir 
Mo: 2 Gisnematom, Bab" 167. .ccccsccscess $19.53 
Vert. gr. flooring C&Btr. 4” RL......... 39.00 
Drop siding or rustic, C&Btr. 6” RL.... 30.78 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to Amznican Lumpreman] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 28.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
BRAS” .nccce GONO8 4/4 ...$33.00@34.00 
1x4—10” .... 50.00 oe ya ot rg 

ae sidin a pe0 

ta 27.00 . ee ides Y 
xe" Flat gr. 26.00 


Lath 00 
Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 13. o0@1s. 50 








{Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 28.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Jan. 24, 25 and 27, di- 
rect only, reported by West Coast mills to the 

Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B Bé&btr Cc 
ie Wt os ac arin se aera rica “tie Sms.90 
ne s¢eedchacwe ina 
glk Say et pes ro 30 = 
Flat Grain Plooring 
ll A IT, ETS 23.25 19.25 
Pe & 32.00 30.00 
Mixed Grain =P 
Me we 6 apterous es $15.50 
‘Ceiling 
Ne eas ay ge ; 22.25 18.50 
ME” sneteun caves 23.50 19.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
ST re eee 30.50 27.50 cc 
fer ee 30.50 25.75 oot 
eae een és 17.00 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
PE ee $45.50 $49.00 $59.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Pe pas coane ae $15.75 $16.50 $17.00 $23.00 
SS Oa eee 10.75 11.00 12.00 13.75 
MG igeeinhowe 9.00 8.00 8.00 aosn 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
yi 14° =«16’ 18’ ot fuer 26-32’ 


4”.$16.50 $16.56 $18.75 $19.50 $19. 
6”. 16.00 16.00 17.50 17.50 17. 75 $21. 25 $22.00 
8’. 16.50 16.00 17.75 18.00 18.00 21.25 22.50 


10”. 17.50 17.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 21.25 24.50 
12”. 17.75 18.00 18.75 18.75 18.50 21.00 25.26 
2x4”, 8’, $16.50; 10’, $16.75; 2x6”, 10’, $15.50 
Renta 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2. em 75 $ ro =e - $ hes ” ee ¥ 
No. 3. 8.50 
No. 1 pani Timbers 
8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.....s0.-> $20.00 
6x65 to 12x12” to 40°, rough.....cccccsees 18.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced..........-. 19,25 
Pir Lath 
Ca 8. See, GFF, ccuwdvccensdaencuse=4 $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18 

Be on oe na pee caren ewe $40.00 
Ms cauds.ans 6 ¢gikeb en Un ter cane nes 39.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Jan. 27.—Following are quote 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. 0. 
New York: 


18’ 6"— Sap e 
tage 'y PERE he gl ST ache $1.35 $1.70 
7x8” veewes HOO RS 1.25 1.60 
MN’ Lae rwong Gara Eob ike saunas . 1.05 1.36 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


Rep OakK— 
4/4 .... 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 17.00 
5/4 .... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 
6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 76.00 45.00 0.0 
8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21. 





AsE— Sort Eu.m— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 «.+-$ 65.00 $ 57.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 ~ 4/4..... 68.00 68.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 
§4..-- 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 5/4 .... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 24.00 
$4 «se» 90-00 75.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 657.00 28.00 23.00 
$4... 100.00 -85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 8/4.... 85.00 75.00 62.00 36.00 23.0 
10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 4000 .... 
BRcH— 12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 .... 
waee 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 m. 
HH “*** 93:00 73.00 64.00 38.00 22.09 Rock Hum 
$4 .... .96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 4/4.... 80.00 .... 65.00 27.00 19.00 
g/4 1.2. 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 5/4 .... 85.00 .... 60.00 30.00 20.00. 
10/4 ...- 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 .... Sec cca! Me :, toowe 5.0 30.00 $20.00 
13/4 .--- 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 St eel 8/4 ...- 96.00 ease 75.00 38.00 %25.00 
q/4.... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 .... 10/4 .... 105.00  .... 85.00 62.0 sake 
5/8 .--- 76.00 61.00 84.00 24.00 cose 12/4 ..-. 115.00 «+++ 95.00 657.00 %30.00 
For 10-inch & war., add $30; 8-inch & war., **Bridge plank. 
aad as for 6 inch & wdr., 8-foot & ler, . ..woop— 
Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 4/4 .... 72.00 62.00 60.00 29.00 23.00 
lengths, $32. for select red, add $165. 5/4 .... 75.00 65.00 64.00 33.00 325.00 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 4.0 35.00 26.00 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 8/4 .... 85.00 76.00 60.00 36.00 26.00 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 10/4 .... 90.00. 80.00 65.00 45.00 pe 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 .... 
sorr MAPLE— Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 
(ft... 65.00 55.00 43.00 26.00 20.00 No. 1. 963; 6/4, $18, or om grades, FAS, $88; 
5/4 .-.. 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 No 1, $68. 
6/4.... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
8/4.... 98.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 inch, $68; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Harp MaPlte— 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 

4/4 ....$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ 16.00 
5/4 .... 87.00 67.00 6562.00 40.00 19.00 
6/4 .... 92.00 72.00 67.00 386.00 19.00 
8/4 .... 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 
10/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 30.00 
12/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 eeee 
16/4 .... 170.00 145.00 130.00 coer cece 


Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 


wider, 
Regu 


30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 


r stock contains 50 percent or more 


14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 


of 10-inch an 


wider 


4/4, 10 percent; 6/, 6/ 


and 8/4, 20 percent; 16/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
Harp Mapie RovucH Fioorine Stoce— 
No.1 No.2 Wo. 3A 


com. com. com. 
B/E occcccccccccccesess 948.00 ery? yt 


5/4 eeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeee -00 . ° 

Ul 600 ceenie 6s6a080e0004 SO A ee 

BrecH— No. 2 and 
better 


YY, PTT ee 


B/4 wcccccccccccccccccccsccesccccccccs 440 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
6/4 ......$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 








Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Jan, 21, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FicuRED RED GuM— WHITE OakK— 
Pln. No. Qtd. AS. .124.75@133.50 144.50 ; | RR aA ee 
1&sel. nt, etl & ete e en wate, > banter aumune nce | 1s Sib etece teenie oes No. 1&sel. 74.00 76.00 83.00 Sg Pt a SE 
Rep GuM— No. 2.... 49.00 Pho >> | ~2eheet~nenne anedenuiae 
Qtd. FAS... 98.25@102.50 98.75@103.25 98.25@100.50 .........+.. No. 3, fig. 34.00 Bh mS! ita ace eae «a Gin ed aie ateNa te 
No. 1&sel. 52.25@ 56.50 .25 61.00@ 64.25 67.00@ 69.00 Pin. FAS.. 87.25@ 97.00 102.75 pio A A re 
kh Besse es .- .. #ebdveseneo. s0edeeule teen “see ae mes No. 1&sel. 54.00@ 61.50 61.50@ 62.50 -50 77.00@ 83.00 
a a nnn” <5 oe entogsaem  @eeklie beee ve 106.50 i ute MP’ Ccbrinekbes sCediesouse aba cawens 
a, SEE. Bee DAD. cede 40 0s oe 59.75 62.75 ce cs nn Ce Caekdeeeteene, teks deeenseea. tet nsec ° 
a. Bo. gs) Sn A -<seonbaded tod hebvecWdekes * bOugd Wee hese Pi Recs + eee FS woth eum. | ~ vole dials 4 obra Foe oe enen — 
Sap GUM— ReD OAK— 
ma. PAS... GE26@ 67.36 67.28... ni Raccceccrens 66.25@ 69.50 Qtd. No. 1 
No. 1&sel. 46.00@ 51.00 52.75 49.00@ 54.25 50.25@ 64.50 Oe vaca CE Socesiearnes: -Serice seated. 2s iieeivaae 
i, We |) ela ieb eae rum qian poseeae vovcecdspens Fal, Das. Cee, Ce > swwponstsacs 99.50 116.75 
Pin. FAS 54.50@ 59.00 58.00@ 61.25 62.00@ 63.25 ..........6. No. 1&sel. 49.00 case BUSS SEs 66.08. 8 =i“ weld em cena 
No. 1&sel. 42.75@ 48.50 45.00@ 47.50 44.75@ 48.50 ............ No. 2.. 39.00 CE setbeeceee es § 26s ou. cebi seal ~ Conin'sls to vane 
No. 2.. ee ane See... “SN ieweveumada? 30.25@ 37.75 MIXED Oak— 
me, Boccn 10 SOae Bete BO BOBO cccccenccune 1.75 nce Cee. Gee ns oes ll wacldind Jakeae Aestsamentee 
oo bat odewees wae .- ."- ‘vevssndencee, OR ebn beetles AsH— 
Black GuUM— tC eer 74.00@ 82.25 82.75@103.50 90.50@ 96.00 91.50@ 96.50 
a Day.” Saeeee eawe 64.76. § -~cwemeccivese's 55.75 No. 1&sel. 47.25 62.00 55.00 57.75 .00 6.50 
Dee, Deewel, SGETOG EE.00 ccccveccevce 2 eee ee eee No. 2.... 34.26 42.75 44.25 45.25 32.00 34.75@ 46.75 
Pin. No. Sort ELmM— 
1&sel. Se: “i siataawede,. waa haseee ed a caieee eee ‘  weabee 49.50 DL Sto 5Gterebe de aes Keak Cares dae = 
Sis os SO paaccave snes 05s aewuelealee “a aneabliteedmas No. 1&sel. 37.50 a cateseacnt wae taweweee ~ cheves sane 
TUPELO— CoTTroNwoop— 
ee, a Ge ES cad cee aeait eee adieite Cae mate: ~ aheuaate meme No. 2.... 32.00 DSS. aS caw acen, Sead Meee < «nese eeaee 
OR SS a er a ee ee re Bae ret No. 3. 23.25 ECE bot eiteliescs | va Cecbwe bee’ * kdias cate eee 
Pim, WAS... 44.5068 40.76 ..nccvccccccs et ee re SycaAMORE— 
No. 1&sel. 34.00@ 38.50 ......ccesee Sa rr ere ee Rite tie dihs lene + OM ye REME RN. Ses Rok eee bae 59.50@ 73.50 
Oo 2.... 27.50@ 34.25 28.50 t Saree ee iy MLE 5 tn 676 y slew nig.” oni a ei epeebttee, woke aula adele 45.50 
PoPLAR— TMS te iéck wishin aig kWaRiae se eee | balale alee aoa e 26.50 
Pin. FAS.. 87.00@ 88.75 95.50 92.00 98.50 W) w— 
Saps&sel. 59.50@ 66.50 64.75@ 70.50 72.50 = = = wassccvcesecs eve f° enn cea el) te wep ete em nur niente ae 
No. l&sel. 58.00@ 60.50 ...........- Sa sc”: Pee ee MAGNOLIA— 
No.1 com. 48.75@ 651.00 ...%.....e0. 54.00 56.00 ae nin! lin ci de Gite wee. Side ee  ee oo af are ee aT 
iO, Béves. See Se a2vcssbscesoe® sevasccoense, 8 GCs ee eas No. 1&sel / SerG@eenr. eo eee SEG WTS ees aek sees 
No. 2-B.. 29.50@ 33.50 30.50 Sk a ee A ete ss. eee Se BOT « o> i>. oesanemennrs 29.50 
Shortleaf Dimension, S48. -inch Scan’ 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES ogg) ~S » WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 27.— Wholesale prices 2x4” .......0.- EE ia - +. $30.00 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 2x6” ..... . ye? MEE” <ce posses 31.60 PW carne gy me Pa., Jan. 27.—Prices of West 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 2x8” .......... 28.00 — har ee eee —_ ay 
Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 North Carolina Pine Flooring tive sources excdusively for the AlssnicaN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) - No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
Mississippi 1x24. Be se ecceee wir? ep $28.66 _Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
Southern Northern and 1x2%” flat......... ; . . 874, $125; 10&12/4, $135@140. Common, 4/4, 
eae’ ee roe meee Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers $60; 5&6/4, $71; 8/4, $81. 
a aveeteed i . . 1x6”, %x5%.. 29.50 1x10”, x 9% .$32.50 
SE on ches ie 41.00 41.50 50.00 1x8”, be tat Pama +7 1x12”, = 2% - 385 _ Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $83@385; 5&6/4, $100@ 
cee eb beeee 42.00 43.60 58.08 }#-inch thick, add $1.00. 105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@66. 
Ne © pcs oa er . , y q : 4, 
5&10x10" 50.00 48.60 52.00 ‘ Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding a wormy, 4/4, $36@$38. No. 2, 4/ $27 
eee ee 62.00 63.00 63.00 4x6” ....... $0009 sis sae teste oeeevee eo $40.00 , 
5&12x12” ...... 58.00 60.00 60.00 %x8 pire teeseeecesesssseseceres i ena 56.00 Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 65&6/4, $1265. 
Sidr 4” Wee sae 68.00 66.50 TEES © BRIO” .ncccwevvciscedtecissssyehspeoks 65.00 Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $80@82; 5&6/4, 
eis ale cer 54.00 53.50 68.00 Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Philadelphia $90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
de ae sees $3.0) |= MFMA— #x2%"” 1lvyx2%” | 5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
vel oe Pr? Ey a . a Pebecse ded cece ee tet tat 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $50@52; No. 2-B 
s oO eet, a '. BeCCONG BAGS... eeeeecsees ee ° ° ° : ° 
peach 2 feet additional, add’ $1 to 22-foot Third grade......-.. pepe 59.50 58.60 | Common, 4/4, > ponypecarecese tag ot 
ice, Pond Pine Dressed Red Oak: FAS 4/4, : . 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. ~—s D No.2 No.8 | 112; 8/4, $115@120. Common and select, 4/4, 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face jx 4” tae $69.50 $58.50 $47.25 $38.76 | $60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 
(Rail Delivery) A OC: .covavesdos 79.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
pert ht. ries 906.08 a : sap ot. 004-88 em els «wate beam Ht +4 eae .s 3.3 $50@655. 
r. sap rift 80. o. sa ~ ¥ ties Perey es . 4 . : " 
B&btr. flat Gale et 52.00 No. 3 ps4 Gat... 18:00 i118? .c.ccves .. 99.50 88.50 49.25 41.26 White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, 
Airy Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 13” and up......104.50 93.50 65.25 45.25 $125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 


ae $25.50 1n10” (%x 91%") .$28.50 
”) $26. x10” x ° 
ixe” (Mx? 4 26.50 1x12" (%x11%”). 29.50 


Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
cecececese+ $6.50 Ci.£.—$6.75 delivered 


Spruce 
- weccececee 4.90 Gif.— 5.60 delivered 


Hemlock 


4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $55@58; 8/4, 
$61 @63. 
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WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AmmpRIcAN LUMBERMAN) 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 28.—Log market quota- 


tions: 
Fir, yellow: No. $22 @ 23; ye. 2, $17@18; 


No. g, $12@13; Deelérs, $28@32 


Fir, red: > , $14@16. 50. 
Cedar: $15 
Hemlock: ngraded, $9 


@11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 


Everett, Wash., Jan. 25. 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $14@17; 
lumber logs, $30. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12; No. 3, $10. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 25.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. Small 
premiums are being paid in some cases. 

Cedar, shingle Soomea, $26; $19 and $12; lum- 
ber booms, $28 and $21. Sales are at $2@4 
under these list prices. 

Hemlock: $11. A few sales are at $1 off. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Jan. 27.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 
10& ae Py ft. 16 ft. 





Log quotations: 





No. 1, lx 4° ....000- 49 9.00 $53.00 
1x 6 or 6”.... 51.00 51.00 53.00 
1x 8° wwccccee 55.00 55.00 53.00 
1x10” ....0. + 61.00 58.00 57.00 
1X12” ..cccces 3.00 81.00 81.00 
No. 3, 1% 4” .o.ccoee 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6”. 39.00 39.00 42.00 
BZ BY ncccccce 41.00 40.00 39.00 
1x10° ....00- - 43.00 41.00 39.00 
113" .occccce 53.00 49.00 48.00 
Mo. 8, Ix 4” ....c00- 28.00 28.00 29.00 
ix 6 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 
1X 8” .cccccee 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1x10” ..... «++ 34.00 33.00 33.00 
1X13" ..sccose 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus fovetas) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or 82S add $1. For 
resawing add ‘$1. S48, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Celling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 60 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 


Wo. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E— 


$26; 
$29; 12-inch, 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.60 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.50 382.50 34.60 
2x 8” 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 36.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.60 
3x12” . 38.50 389.50 39.50 389.50 40.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 

Canadian 

B&btr. Cc D E Cé&btr. 

& niceties $41.00 $35.00 $25.00 $16.00 $32.00 
So seccose Guae 40.00 30.00 138.00 34.00 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
tD&btr., 6-16".$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
No. 1 & 


btr.,* 6-16"... 51.00 55.00 55.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 54.00 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41.50 arte 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20"... 32.50 34.25 35.25 35.5 37.00 
No. 4, 4-20’... 32.50 34.50 35.50 365. 50 35.50 
+D&btr., 1x4&8-inch, 6- to 12- foot, are $6 
off list. 
5” &6/4— 4”&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ ....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No, 1&btr., 6-16’. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
Pe ee DES eevee 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4-inch, add $6.50; 6- and 8- 
inch, add $7.25; 10- and 12-inch, add $7; No. 


’ $4. 
§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 
Dé&btr., 4-inch. .$28.00 B, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 Gel « «6 tp dia 
Soruce a pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Jan. 25.— Prices for red cedar 
siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- to 
18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 

Bevel Siding, 14-inch 
Clear me be 
GORE ée0esees 0000 0980.00 $27.00 $20.00 
ee Ree 31.00 26.00 23.00 
PR xrakatvarnnine 35.00 32.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
-inch %-inch 
SO a oer ere icene cow $48.00 $39.00 
SEL - -Sirciile sa Hob WRs 6 o 060 BO 56.00 43.00 
pO Ss eet oe weet en - 65.00 ‘en 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
es aad ae iih aXe ee eu $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
EE. aceite) On siwtin ahaa 0 9 wie 80.00 76.00 
Se Ge nn senso cttinraas 90.00 86.00 
Se GN ls savashecceucces 105.00 101.00 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 

Se Oe We ee Oc kc acnccascesce'es $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and under.......... +222 50% 

Made from other sSizes..........ccccecees 40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
(pil meer agitate ad 


Clear Lattice, #48, 4 to 1¢ 


100 lin. ft. 
BIG wcccccccccvcccccccsccccoceceeseoss $ .30 
BU Sc cdevecheccsdscerccocesscesouesnee -40 
1%° oe Cec ccccccccccececccccccce -50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Jan. 25: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $62.50 $62.00 
Flat ets ~<a cease ee 6 39.50 rg 
No 8 a eran pte 21.00 

Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $40.00 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $56.75 
CSO ONE BHOS BEET coc cs cccccvcevevess 65.25 
Discount on moldings, 1%, and under... 45% 
1%” and over. 31% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $31.00 
Beee 6. Fee Biscoses 29.50 
SL, a ns I iba th anas ad & baie oom Oe 2 oa 6 20.50 

Dimension 
i ee eR oS oo. ook cle oem elk $24.25 
oe Y 3) reo 25.50 
2x12”, eRe 29.00 
oe Sle OU} =» 21.25 
2x1 2”" SE GE Geo > bbs uso ead at 21.00 
Lath ¢ 

Pe Bs nan e 0b cba Sh eb baone a $4.20 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 25.—Eastern prices, per 
thousand. (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Straight Mixed with 

cars cedar lumber 
Extra stars, 6/2....$ 1.95@ 2.10 $ 2.10 2.30 
Extra clears, 5/2... 2.16 2.40 2.40 2.55 
PED “bn oatinsbo6x 3.10@ 3.40 3.25 3.75 
ND ane éseraw 6 > oe 3.30@ 3.40 3.50 3.60 
Perfeetions: = .666 08% 4.10@ 4.50  4.25@ 4.50 
ee ee 8.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 2.55@ 2.90 3.16 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.15@ 2.20 
Extra clears— 

75% vert. gr..... 2.80 

50% vert. er..... .60 
Ten. Wie wtleSae eee 3.20@ 3.60 
See 3.85 4.00 
Perfections ........ 4.50 4.75 


Common stars, 6/2..$ 1.10@ 1.25 $ 1.10@ 1.25 
Common stars, 6/2. 1.830@ 1.35 1.30@ 1.50 
Common clears .... 1.85@ 2.00 2.00@ 2.16 
No. 2 Royals...... 5.50@ 6.00 
No. 2 Perfections... 2.60 2.90 


British Columbia Stock, 


I, 2 coatings i oy datas $ 3.40 
:. -wssedenate 4.00 
So os ebeweds 4.80 
Perfections ........ 5.00 
a > 11.00 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. b. Nor 
folk prices made during the period Des 16 4 to 
31, as reported by the North Carolina Ping 





Association: 
Rough . 
Edge, 4/4— 
Te Secehatcnmmanpase san $44.69 
i thos bea rae ae ¥e need bb e¥bneb be cece 30.10 
BOE NO, Liccccccccces eocccce Ce edeccves - 24.50 
BOE BOR, Basic ie cde cc tbs ae eae bees onal 20.50 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bé&better No.1 box box 
ea sdisdae 20+ 6942.90 wee Lees ; 
ME wie ratees an 46.25 aa daed ht 
ix s seeeee . 46.85 $37.10 $27.00 $23.95 
KTM ncccccccece eens tees eees e 
ME wobtvous sta 46.20 37.00 27.25 [°"" 
1X10" ....cceeeee 53.55 39.30 26.10 23:35 
WE Redes esa -- 66.00 45.60 32.00 2265 
Edge, B&better— 
BPE” ‘est oa Pe ae eles ye A A A $51, 
B/410" . ccc cc cee otecnecesseenesoseos ene 
EE weed voto bodb scons Vw one RUS CE 00a 69.80 
Bark Strips— 
RE eee Cet Fee ee ere $32.75 
Box bark strips. cuits of ss ew Raeeer ae 16.85 
Dressed 24%” 3" & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
sabotter, OT ta ceed ol ut $41.50 $42.10 
No. 1 common, it ey ee 36.30 36.50 
No. 2 common, }#”...... Se 26.50 
” 3 ” 
rie OF. wcécertes 41. "— * . 
B&b see ; strip CO eee Caen 
Box bark strips, dressed..... Pethebn seed $17.05 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
2S i: teauememaae $27.65 17.35 
aus wakawaoe eine ote 28.00 ie 
Dn” .asrcaseneue’ ienenes 27.50 19.60 
MED. onvsnees ee “é 19.26 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 27.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


0 eee $1e0@1 65 ane ae tr 165 
Selects ...... 105@110 115@120 
No. 1 com. 80@ 85 138 90@ 95 
No. 2 com. 45@ 50 564! 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54 59 657@ 62 


QUARTERED Rep OAK— 


fg Eieay > ccs aes acelin 
No. 1 com. so 60 eos see «ee eee 
No. 2 com. 45 50 dr Ale? ee ee 
PLAIN ee AND RED Canis 
Fra: $ 95@110 sree@sse $120@135 
Selects ‘...... 70@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68@ 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com 40@ 45 48@ 55 55@ 58 
No. 3 com. 26 28 27@ 29 33@ 38 
Sound wormy. 49 51 59@ 62 62@ 67 
Basswoop— 
ee. wevewvew’s 78@ 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com.. 57@ 60 62@ 67 170@ 175 
No. 2 com 32@ 35 387@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
ree $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com....° 48@ 54 54@ 59 60@ 65 
= 3 com . 22@ 23 23@ 24 24 
wormy an 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
Ss vstewnnnd $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 


No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 


60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 7 
No. 2 com.... 


35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 


BEECH— 
aa -$ 60@ 65 $ ss 10 $ y 16 
No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 48 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 80 80 33 
PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1 , 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
ie sceeee ees 105 120 130 
Saps & sel... 80 95 110 
= ee 0 70 


oe 1 46 ye 49@ 61 
; Se oF epee 4 
No. 2 B...... 33@ 35 36@ 38 38@ 40 


MarLe— 
FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ ne 
No. 1 common 2 
and sel. ... 51@ 56 65@ 70 8 
No. 2 com.... 34 89 


46 61 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
pasis, on oak fleoring: 
42x2%" 34x1%" %x2” %x1%” 
ist qtd. wht..$111.00 106.00 $93.00 $68.00 
ist atd. red... 81.00 76.00 70.00 
@ wht.. 78.00 71.00 68.00 68.00 
gnd qtd. red... 71.00 66.00 658.00 58.00 
ist pin. wht.. 81.00 66.00 65.00 560.00 
ist pin. red... 74.00 66.00 568.00 55.00 
and pin. wht.. 69.00 61.00 48.00 43.00 
gnd pln. red... 66.00 61.00 48.00 49.00 
Srd wht. «+++ eras 51.00 36.00 36.00 


x2” x1%” 
ist atd. wht....+-++eee+++-$10050 § 98.50 
ie tek. wht. oases: SULIT 7650 78.50 
9nd Qtd. Ted....seseeeeceeeees 76,50 73.50 
ist pln. Wht.....cccecceeeees 73.50 76.50 
ist pln. Fed.....ccccccccsces. 67.50 70.60 


nd pin. wht..... SUsecvcescee CEE 66.50 
= om. ee settee coon ) Oa 65.50 
Grd Wht. .cccccccccccccccccee. $9.50 45.50 
Brd TOU ccccccccccccscccccoes, 48,50 45.50 
Fourth ....- cowegeqccocccccccs sane 20.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For j§-inch stock, 
$3: for %-inch, $1.60; for %-inch, $2. 








MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Jan. 25: 

First Second 
B21” ..ccccccceee $88.61 $73.47 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS: 6-9%” wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$260; 8/4, $270. 

FAS, 10” and wider: 4/4, $270; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
$290; 8/4, $300. 

Select: 4/4, $160@165; 5/4, $165@170; 6/4, 
$170@175; 8/4, $180. 

No. 1: 4/4, $90@95; 5/4, $110@115; 6/4, 
$120@125; 8/4, $185@140. 

No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


Third 
$51.13 








END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, Antrim, Mich.: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 


BIE ncccccccccccccece +++ -+$115.00 $ 90.00 
Ecc ccccvcccccssosoeses 120.00 95.00 
OE wcccccccccoce coccccce 125.00 100.00 
ED. -secccoscccseceesepses 130.00 105.00 
BEE vecccece ecccese eeeees 150.00 125.00 
TD ccccccccovss'eenes eee 160.00 135.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 28.—Somewhat better 
retail yard demand for poplar bevel siding was 
reported last week. Prices are steady: 


No.1 No. 2 
FAS -Select com. com. 


Fer ae $50 $40 $30 $24 
EN vs00s Sedvenkon 50 38 28 22° 
PS. ¢6cteebeadaie 50 36 24 18 


Operating in New Mexico 


Lacuna, N. M., Jan. 27.—R. O. Lawrence, 
of Palestine, Tex., has purchased an interest 
wm the Mount Taylor Lumber Co. and has taken 
‘charge of production. While the office is at 

aguna, the two No. 1 and No. 2 American 
mills are located 20 miles northwest at the base 
‘of Mount Taylor. Two carloads of ties are 
being delivered weekly to the Santa Fe Rail- 
‘Toad. 
_Women’s organizations throughout Wiscon- 
sin are demanding that some knowledge of for- 
‘estry and conservation methods be imparted to 
all of the school children of the State. De- 
mands of this sort have been made by various 
units throughout the State belonging to the 

isconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs fol- 

Owing the formation of a forestry section of 
‘the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—There is a fair indus- 
trial demand for northern pine, at prices gen- 
erally fair, but retail trade is slow in getting 
under way. 


BUFFAIA, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Northern pine 
sales are limited to small lots in most cases. 
The weather has been very cold and stormy 
this month, so.that.a minimum amount of 
building has been done. Wholesalers look 
for a fair amount of yard buying to start 
within the next few weeks. Woodworking 
plants have not begun to buy on a liberal 


scale. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Automobile body de- 
mand, and the furniture trade, combined with 
some buying on the part of makers of radio 
cabinets, are making a fair industrial move- 
ment in hardwoods, at prices generally held 
strictly to the prevailing list. There is no 
price change noted. Retail demand is slow. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Hardwood is not 
showing any great improvement, as some 
industrial lines are holding ‘back orders. 
Automobile and furniture concerns are buy- 
ing only for immediate needs. Hardwood 
flooring is reported to be moving rather 
slowly. No particular changes in hardwood 
prices have lately occurred. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 27.—Buying of 
southern hardwoods here has continued on 
a hand-to-mouth scale. Business consists 
mostly of fill-in orders from wholesaiers 
and yards, and occasional ones from the fur- 
niture and auto factories. Sap gum, 4/ to 
8/4 oak and hard and soft maple are moving, 
and some low grade poplar is being taken 


by box factories. Except in cases where 
mills need business, prices hold fairly and 
on the whole have a better undertone. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 27.—St. Louis yards 
have not yet started to buy their spring 
stocks, largely because bad weather con- 
tinues. Manufacturers for the most part are 
holding their stocks firm at list prices. The 
automobile and furniture trades remain 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Jan. 27.—Eastern and western 
hemlock are in light demand, but prices are 
holding well. Western lumber is much more 
plentiful than eastern, but orders are about 
equally divided. 


quiet. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 27.—The market 
for fir has been somewhat handicapped by 
severe winter weather, with heavy snow. 
Volume of business none the less attained 
impressive proportions. The range of prices 
takes into account the reduction made in 
ocean freight rates for January and Feb- 
ruary, which is now serving to stimulate 
shipments to eastern markets. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Railroads are taking 
Douglas fir in a steady volume, and this wood 
is also going into many of the new cars being 
built. Retail trade, however, still is low. 
There is, however, no apparent danger of a 
surplus at mills, for the cold weather and 
frozen streams on the Coast have forced an 
almost complete shut-down of producing ac- 
tivities. Local distributers are confident that 
this condition will result in considerably in- 
creased prices within a few weeks. Retail 

















Spring Dating on all orders placed 
this month. 


Write for latest price. 


W.W. BABCOCK COMPANY 


BATH, N. Y. 


Watch for 
Babcock Trade Mark. 


BABCOCK SPRUCE. 
Air Dried. StraightGrained. 
Strong, Light, Durable. 
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Fixed and Variable 
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$21.52~ 








CHARGES 


SO MILE DAY 


€ ——pP 
fered (8. ECIATION $15.08 





YEARLY COSTS 


$6456.00 <—— “= 





— %4524.00 








INVESTMENT 


Savings on original invest- 
ment by u Trailer and 


YEARLY OPERATING 


Yearly savings by using 
Fruehauf Trailer and 





Tractor-Truck—$5$925.00 
—$4801.00. 


$1124.00 <— 





Tractor-Truck— 
$6456.00—$4524.00 


— > *1932.00 














FRUEHAY 


TRAILER <> 


10966 Harper Avenue -:.—S 


COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Trailers 
SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Memeo Te FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10966 Harper Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Send us the details of Truck and Trailer 
cooperation—without obligation. 
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inquiry continues in fair volume, but orders 
do not. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 28.—Fir prices 
are showing some stiffening as a result of 
the bad weather in the Northwest, which has 
hindered operations. The demand in this mar- 
ket was light last week, and probably will not 
recover fully until the cold weather abates. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 27.—Arrivals of transit 
shipments of West Coast lumber continue 
small, but because of unfavorable weather 
here, consumption is light. However, the 
wholesalers confidently expect a big improve- 
ment in demand a little later on, and are 
making arrangements accordingly. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Industrial demand fea- 
tures the market in western pines, at prices 
unchanged. Retailers are evincing interest 
in quotations, but orders are spotty. Severe 


winter weather has been discouraging exten- 
sive buying on the part of the dealers. 

BUFFALA, N. Y., Jan. 28.—The demand for 
the western pines is being held up by cold 
weather, and orders are mostly for small 
lots. Idaho pine is scarce in leading items, 
and prices are strong. California white and 
sugar pines are steady, with mill stocks 
short. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 28.—A larger in- 
quiry for California stock is coming from 
the millwork plants. Demand from retailers 
in this section was slowed down by bad 
weather, but there was some business offered 
from the East, by both retailers and indus- 
trial consumers. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 27.—There continues to 
be a serious shortage of the leading items of 
Pondosa and Idaho pines, and this is hamper- 
ing the market to some extent. Demand is 
light. 


use? 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Industrial users are 
taking redwood in increasing volume, and 
inquiries indicate a market considerably bet. 
ter. Retailers are showing more interest 
their requests for quotations evidencing 
real desire to buy lumber, and sales, though 
spotty, are encouraging. 


CYPRESS 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 27.—The market fop 
yellow cypress continues quiet, with deman@ 
confined mostly to lower grades. Upper 
items are weak. Red cypress is in steady 
demand. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 27.—Retailers are 
placing fill-in orders for cypress. Small lots 
of tank and finish are being ordered but ip 
the main orders are for common lumber for 
repair work in factories and at mines, 
Prices are about unchanged, but tend to be- 
come slightly stiffer. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Practically all the 
local distributers report an increased sheaf 
of inquiries, but retail orders are held back 
by the snow on the ground and the zero in 
the air. Railroad and car material demands, 
however, are taking quantities of lumber, 
buyers being anxious to fill their needs while 
the prices are at their present low levels, 
Industrial buying is spotty. Prices are un- 
changed, but wholesalers and millmen are 
predicting a retail demand within thirty days 
that will boost the prices. 


KANSAS COITY, MO., Jan. 28.—A good de- 
mand from Texas and from eastern territory 
was reported last week, but business in the 
middle West was slow on account of the 
weather. Some of the southern mills were 
crippled by bad weather the last ten days. 
Common ‘grades are having the best demand. 
Prices probably will stiffen considerably as 
soon as middle West retailers come into the 
market again. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 27.—Continued cold 
weather, with snow and rain, is affecting 
seriously the buying of southern pine. Only 
scattering sales were reported here last 
week. Few shipments can be made, and if 
there were a demand, the mills could not sup- 
ply it, factors here say. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 27.—Southern 
pine prices are still at rock bottom and 
wholesalers say they are weak. Some com- 
mon lumber is moving in small lots. Ohio 
retailers are expected to place some business 
following their convention. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 27.—Demand for southern 
pine has continued light for the first few 
weeks of the new year, and prices have 
softened with some wholesalers. Mills are 
not offering a great deal of lumber, and it is 
felt that southern items would strengthen 
first should demand for lumber improve. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 27.—Though some 
improvement is being noted in demand for 
certain southern pine items, others are in- 
active. Roofers, and dimension and timbers 
all seem to be in somewhat better demand. 
Rift flooring, however, is as dull as ever, 
and is being accumulated at the mills. Other 
stocks are being taken up on a sufficiently 
broad scale to prevent a troublesome piling 
up of supplies. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, Jan. 27.—Eastern Canadian 
spruce lath are being offered at $4.75 to $5, 
wholesale, for cargo lots f. ». b. docks New 
York and the usual difference of 25 cents for 
rail shipments. Wholesalers report a mod- 
erate demand, with a good supply available. 
West Coast shingles are plentiful and prices 
are a little weak. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 28.—Cold weather 
has caused a lull in shingle demand, and there 
are enough transit cars offered to meet pres- 
ent needs. The tendency is toward stiffer 
prices. Lath demand has been lighter. Not 
much demand for cedar siding is expected 
until the weather moderates. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Rate Concession to Glued Lumber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 10278, issued by Division 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, accords 
the lumber rate to “lumber with edges, sur- 
faces, faces or sides glued together but not 
faced or covered with veneer, from, to and 
petween points in the South,” and in those 
instances in which departures from the long- 
and-short-haul provision lawfully exist in 
the rates on lumber they are extended to 
include the material described. 

This order was issued in response to 
Fourth Section Application No. 13952, filed 
py F. L. Speiden, agent, on behalf of carriers 
parties to twenty-seven tariffs enumerated 
in the application. 

Fourth Section Order No. 10280 authorizes 
the applicant carriers to establish and main- 
tain for the transportation of forest prod- 
ucts from DeQueen, Ark., and Valliant, Okla., 
to points in Southwestern, Western Trunk 
Lines, Southern and Eastern dejined terri- 
tories and territories contiguous thereto—as 
shown in the several tariffs cited in Appli- 
cation No. 13808—rates the same as those 
contemporaneously in effect over the lines 
of their standard trunk line competitors from 
and to the same points, and to maintain 
higher rates from, to and between interme- 
diate points. 











Finds Walnut Log Rates Too High 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—In a decision 
handed down in Docket No. 20347—Cairo As- 
sociation of Commerce and the Singer Manu- 
facturing Co. vs. Angelina & Neches River 
Railroad Co. and others—Division 2 finds that 
rates on walnut logs in carloads from points 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Louisiana and Texas to Cairo, Ill., are un- 
reasonable in certain instances and not un- 
reasonable in others and for the future pre- 
scribes rates that do not exceed those on 
common lumber by more than 5 cents per 
100 pounds, 

Complainants sought parity of rates be- 
tween walnut logs and common lumber, 
which exists between certain points. Divi- 
sion 2 found that a higher rate on walnut 
logs is warranted in most instances, but that 
it should not exceed the common lumber rate 
by more than 5 cents. _In certain cases the 
spread was considerably greater than 5 cents. 

Complainants are directed to comply with 
Rule V in working out the amount of 
reparation due in those instances where Divi- 
sion 2 finds rates were unreasonable. Dur- 
ing a period of two years ending October 1, 
1927, The Singer Co. received 534 carloads 
of walnut logs from Southwestern points at 
its Cairo plant. 


Revision Results in Increases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until 
Aug. 23 the operation of schedules as pub- 
lished in the Ann Arbor Railroad Co.’s tariff 
LC. C. No. A-989. These schedules propose 
to revise the rates on lumber and other 
forest products in carloads from Kewaunee 
and Manitowoc, Wis., and Menominee and 
Manistique, Mich., when from points beyond, 
to destinations in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory, resulting principally in in- 
creases. For example, the present rate to 
Cincinnati is 29% Cents per 100 pounds and 
the proposed raté 33% cents. To Detroit the 
Present rate is 29% cents and the proposed 
rate 32 cents. 


i gm@@geansaneaan 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows revenue 
freight carloadings for the week ended Jan. 
18, 1930, totaled 847,353 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 46,794 cars (a decline. of 
2480 cars below the week ended Jan. 11, 
1930); grain, 37,461 cars; livestock, 26,833 
cars; coal, 194,177 cars; coke, 11,167 cars; ore, 
8,052 cars; merchandise, 232,027 cars, and 
Miscellaneous, 290,842 cars. 


Jimmie Wealherbesl says :-— 





°M odernizing 


is often the Key 
to a New Home” 


ET our WEATHERBEST Sketch Service 
Dept. help you develop this business. 
Ask the boys in the Sales Dept. to tell you 


about how they are helping many dealers develop 
a modernizing business along new lines. 


People are now living in non-salable houses... put- 
ting off building new homes until they can sell the 
old home. Here is a way to help them sell the old 
houses and so liberate money to build new homes. 
Your sales should profit in furnishing material for 
modernizing the old house as well as for material to 


build a new home. 


Ask, for pictures 
of prize-winning 
homes in the Second 


Service today. 


WEATHERBEST 
Home Modernizing 
Contest. 


Ask about this FREE Sketch 


For Literature and Full Information, address 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
1540 Main Street 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland—St. Paul 


“Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


comes) Weatherbeal 


_ 
STAINED-SHINGLES i : 


WEATHERBEST 
Only Thru Retail 


Lumber Dealers 
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Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 





Quality 


from Quality Timber 


Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 
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« Advertisements will be 
this department at the following rates: 


inserted in 


for four 
ht words of make 
Eig . a one 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Cong must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














Wanted—Employees 























[_ Wanted—Employment | 








WANTED—SALES ENGINEERS AND 
WAREHOUSE MANAGERS 


Prefer men familiar with veneer, plywood or doors. 
Give complete experience record, qualifications and 
preference of section of country. 
RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER CO. 
Marshfield, Wisconsin, 


MAN 35 YEARS OLD 


With college education and eleven years’ experj- 
ence in responsible position, with retail lumber 
yard in town of sixty thousand, desires change. 
Would consider selling, but open for any position 
with a future. Best references. 

Address “D, 206,” care American Lumberman, 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the 
paper that reaches the people. We can 
help you. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED A-1 MAN 


To take charge of sales of fir department of large 
manufacturer and wholesaler located in Chicago. 
Must have thorough knowledge of coast mills and 
an acquaintance with the consuming trade east of 
the Mississippi River. Give full details and a late 
photograph if available. 

Address “B. 219,” care American Lumberman. 





KILN OPERATOR WANTED 


Michigan body plant (not located in Detroit) re- 
quires the services of a thoroughly experienced 
kiln man for box type kiln. Applications will be 
held in strictest confidence. No kiln man here now. 
Address “‘C. 202,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Retail lumber yard manager. Would be pleased to 
know qualifications and salary expected. 
Address “C. 204,"" care American Lumberman. 




















Seeded 











THE GREATEST MARKET 
FOR PEOPLE 
In the lumber, woodworking and allied 


industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operation. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE 
Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Too Late To Classify 


ANYONE KNOWING WHEREABOUTS 
Of Bert F. Sheffer kindly have him get in touch 
with I. L. GOLDMAN, 2951 S. State St., Chicago. 
Have good proposition for him. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell anything in the lumber 
industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted—Employees 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MAN 


To take charge of Woodworking Department in 
large industrial concern located in Western New 
York State. Must be familiar with the manufac- 
ture of box shooks and competent to supervise 
various woodworking machine operations in such 
a manner as to secure maximum production from 
equipment and personnel. Extensive knowledge of 
handling, drying, and curing of lumber in large 
quantities is also required. In reply state age, ex- 
perience in detail, references and approximate 
salary desired. Replies will be held confidential 
pending personal interview. 
Address “D. 204," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Young man as Assistant Manager retail yard South 
Central, Indiana. Work will be largely estimating 
and selling. Good opportunity for right man. 
Address “A. 209,” care American Lumberman. 


PLACE 
























































YARD FOREMAN 


Capable experienced married man for yard in an 
industrial city. One who knows grades and can 
tally lumber and millwork correctly. Must have 
pleasant disposition and be honest and sober. Re- 
Ply giving information as to your present and 
Past positions and experience, stating salary and 
references. 


Address “C. 214," care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Salesmen 











SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 


Cabinet and planing millwork line, detailer biller: 
age 38; 20 years’ experience. ‘ 
Address “K. 51,” care American Lumberman, 


JOB WANTED BY A FIRST CLASS SAWYER 





In modern mill; will go anywhere; am a one grader, 
Pine or hardwood; am accustomed to fast mills, 
If you don’t require a high class man don’t an- 
swer this. 
tiesburg, Miss. 


F. 8. NOBLES, 141 East 7th St., Hat- 





WANTED POSITION AS SALESMAN 


Selling West Va. or Southern hardwoods in Mich., 
Ind., Ill. and Wis. 
with large manufacturer. 


Have had years of experience 


Address “C. 216,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 





Hardwood-Cypress and dimension inspector; road 





or yard. Production immediately available from 
Southern mills. Address INSPECTOR, care 
American Lumberman. 

POSITION WANTED 


By practical lumberman with fifteen years stump 
to market expérience in hardwood game and five 
years in retail lumber and building material yard, 
Yard preferred. Will go anywhere. 


Address “C. 217,” care American Lumberman. 





wholesalers. 
good following, personal acquaintance from 8 years’ 


FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD SALESMANAGER 
Ready for opening about March list. Will only 
consider quality shippers whether saw mills or 
Excellent references, well acquainted, 


traveling. $4,000 a year to start. 
Address “C, 223,’ care American Lumberman., 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Young married man wants position as manager of 


lumber yard in medium sized city. 
Address “C. 224,” care American Lumberman. 














MILL SALES ORGANIZATION 
Producers Fir, €edar, Hemlock desire commission 


salesmen, exclusive territory, high class connec- 
tion. 
Address “I. 52,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


We want to make a sales connection with some 
real salesman to sell out TUPELO Moulding and 
Trim in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, Phila- 
delphia and New York. We have the goods. Lib- 
eral commission. Address THE LUTCHER & 
MOORB CYPRESS LUMBER CO., LTD., Lutcher, 
Louisiana. 





WANTED—SALESMAN 


To solicit contractors’ trade in lumber, south side 
city. State experience. 
Address “C, 207,” care American Lumberman. 


ESTABLISHED COMMISSION SALESMAN 
To sell Cypress lumber and Pine shed stock, espe- 
cially finish. Address ‘‘Lumber,” 2218 Myra St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


For Cleveland territory by large manufacturer and 
wholesaler of yellow pine, northern hardwoods, 
Pondosa pine and fir. Must have acquaintance 
with industrial trade. Send full details and snap- 
shot if available. 

Address “B. 220,” care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 


Accountant, full charge, 10 yrs. experience with 
well rated organizations, Mfg. Wholesale, Retail 
& Millwork, 30 yrs. of age, good health. A-1 ref- 
erence. Know cost, competent to prepare state- 
ments and income return. Conversant with all 
‘round duties. Prefer Central or Southern location. 
Address “D 203,” care American Lumberman., 



































WANTED POSITION 


ist class hardwood band sawyer. References, BOX 
54, New River, Tenn. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN 


Experienced in the retail lumber business wants 
position as city salesman for lumber yard in good 





city. 
Address “C. 225," care American Lumberman. 
BAND SAW FILER 
Open for position. Best of reference furnished; 


can come at once. 
Address FILER, 322 Jones Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





what you 


STATION Y. O. U. 
Broadcast your wants here. Let everybody know 


want. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Fourteen years’ 
Millwork. Can go anywhere. Age 34. 


POSITION WANTED MANAGER 
experience. Retail Lumber and 


Address “A. 216,’’ care American Lumberman. 





Thoroughly familiar with 
supplies wants position. 


ACCOUNTANT 

lumber and builders’ 
Good references. 
Address “A, 226,” care American Lumberman. 





By all around Saw Filer. 
on job of any kind or size. Address H. N. King, 
223 Kelly Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


WANTED POSITION 
Guarantee satisfaction 





measuring etc. 


COMPETENT LUMBERMAN 


Thoroughly experienced in general millwork and 
retail lumber. Plan estimating, selling, buying, 
A-1 references. 

Address “D. 215,” care American Lumberman. 





Estimator, 


EXPERIENCED MILLWORK MAN 
Biller and Salesman wants situation. 


15 years’ experience. Can estimate from rough 


lumber. Understands all details from machine to 
finished product. 


Address “A. 204,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 


Capable and experienced for yard in large town or 


city, or can qualify as Superintendent of several 


yards. Best references. Up to date man and serve 
you right. Speak German, 


Address “D. 219,” care American Lumberman. 





MAN WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
Retail lumber now salesman established territory 
wishes connection with larger firm. 

Address “D. 202,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


STENOGRAPHER-MULTIGRAPH OPERATOR 
Young lady with six years’ experience in wholesale 
lumber office. Can furnish reference. 

Address “B. 203,” care American Lumberman, 








WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- ~ 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 
at emall cost by advertising in the ‘“Want-Col- 
umns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 











